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Preface and acknowledgments 



THE msroBY oii AUCHiTBCTmB in late eig^iteexitb-Gentuiy 
France tun been treated in tfme important works: tn 

volumes 3 to 5 of Louis Hautecot'»r's Wi'-joiV,' J^- 
I' architecture classique en France (1930-33), in Emil 
Kaufimm's ArcUtt^ure in the Age cf Reason (1955), and In 
Michel GaSlt/l^tDemeures parisienni";, I'epoquede Louis XVI 
(1964; revised and expanded as Pans Domestic Architec- 
ture of the 18th Century, 1972). Though my own approach 
to the subject is inevitably different. I am conscious of the 
great debt that is owed to ihcsc pioneering studies. 

Since these books have appeared a resurgence of interest 
in the art of the later eighteenth century has Cithered a 
multitude of exhibitions and publications, devoted either 
to such general themes as 'Nco-cl.issu ism' nr to indi\ idual 
artists and subjects. A series of exhibitions in France has 
covered the festivals of the Revolution (1974), Piranesi and 

his French contemporaries (107fi), garden design (1977), 
Charles dc VVailly and Lcdoux (both of 1979), and this is 
planned to continue with a conference and an exhibition 
liighlighting the work of Soufflot (1980). 

Amongst articles and books on general themes in the last 
twenty yt^rs there have been studies by Svend briksenon 
early 'Neo-classical' taste (1962, 1974), by Helen Roseoau 
on the Prix de Rome drawings of the later eighteenth 
century (1960), by Robin Middleton on ecclcsiasticjl 
architecture and its theoretical backgroimd (1962-63), by 
Alain Gruber on festival decorations (1972), by Dora 
Wiebenson on gardens (1978), and the publication by Hans 
Ottomeyer oi the autobiographies submitted by many 
architects seeking admission to the Academy, individual 
artistSr patrons and theorists liave been studied by Michael 
Petzet (SouflRot, 1961), Joliannes Langner (Ledoux, 1960 
and 1963), Wolfgang Herrmann (Ledoux, 1960, and 
Laugier, 1963), Franfois-Georges Pariset (Louis, 1938, 
1959, 1973, and Bnmgnlart 1957-62), Michel Gallet (de 
Wailly, 1965. Ledoux. 1970. 1974 75. 1979, and Trouard, 

1976) , J.-M. Perouse dc Montdos (Boullcc, 1969), Daniel 
Rabreau (de Wailly, 1972, 1973, with Monika Steinhauser, 

1977) , Monique Mosser (Antoine, 1971. and the p.itronage 
of Marigny, 1972), Christopher Tadgdl (Gabriel. 1978). 



Like new poasesaiona these studies have also served to 
show how much else still needs renewal. There are still no 

monographs on arihiiect>. as important as Peyre, de 
Wailly, Antoine, Chalgrin and Gondoin, while Louis, 
Ledoux and Brongniart lack comprehensive up-to-date 
studies, and the works on Soufflot (by Monval, 1918) and 
on Bclangcr (by Stern, 1930) would both benefit from new 
editions with a filll oorpus of iUuatrations. 

In attempting to survey the architecture of pre- 
Revolutionary France I have tried to take account of most 
of the literature available on the subject, but I am aware 
that it lias become almost impossible to master all that has 
been written on so wide a theme, and regret theomisslons in 

the notes and hihljogr.iphv nf the present work, espei i.iily 
amongst nineteenth-century boolis. Similarly in pursuing 
especially Ledoux and de Wailly through surviving 
documents in the Archives Nationaics, I have become 
conscious of how much awaits discovery there, particularly 
in the Revolutionary dossiers and in the notaries' papers in 
the Minutier Central. 

I luve also become increasingly aware that the 
architecture of l.iu eighteenth-century France is one of 
mai^ art-historical subjects wliich have suffered fivm an 
excess of generalization, or from an obsessive search for 
underlying principles, as pursued to .ui extreme degree by 
Kautmann. Without questioning the very real importance 
of sudi general principles, it seems to me that the 
discovery of what is common to the artistic manifestations 
of a particular age should be only the first step towards the 
more essential and more hiunane task of distinguishing 
wiiat is special about the outstanding work of the period. 
In the later eighteenth century architecture was the 
subject of great public interest and I have been able to 
draw upon many memoirs, diaries and letters to illustrate 
the social and intellectual backgrotmd of the great 
masterpieces of the age, and likewise the personal 
contributions of the architects and patrons involved in 
thehr creation. 

In a period where so much background information is 
readily available I have been especially struck and not a 
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little relieved to find confirmation of how rebtivelv 
unlearned was die approach to their art of most architects 
and critics of the time. The majority were not essentially 
philosophers or trained in abstract thought, but had active 
professions of their own and a living to earn, and though 
they shaped and were shaped by the key theoretical issues 
of the day, their commitment to tlicory seems by and iarge 
to have been histhictively practical and emotkmal, and at 
times surprisingly casual. This is especially striking in the 
case ot Souftlot, tor example, or Bdanger, and even with 
those who were more deeply committed to the written 
word, like Blondel and I.e Rov. 

I should hke to think that my approach to the subject is 
deeply indebted to my colleague, Michael Levey, whose 
conversation jnd whose books, including an inimitable 
account of painting and sculpture in cightecnth-century 
France, are themselves works of art which also seem to mc to 
reveal the true priorities of the art historian. At all suges of 
my work the support and encouragement of Robin 
Xfiddleton has been invaluable to me; he has most 
generously shared with me his extensive knowledge of the 
subject and helped me unfailingly bodi with points of 
information and criticism, and with the provision of 
photographs. My interest in the subject was greatly 
stimulated by Jdm Newman, who invited metogiveaseries 
of lectures and classes at the Court.iuld Institute on French 
architecture in the later eiglnccnth jnd cai"ly nineteenth 
centuries. At Thames and Hudson, Emily Idne, and Simon 
Marks, on whom the burdenof an over-long manuscriptand 
so many illustrations has largely fallen, have been 
continuously alert and p.ili(.-n:,.)nd it would bewrongofmc, 
in spite of their scruples, not to acknowledge their 
OMisistently helpful and friendly support. The attractive 
lay-out of the illustrations and design of the jacket arc 
benefitsdue respectively to Mrs Pat Mueller and Mr Shalom 
Sdwtten, and Ae eleg^ maps have been drawn by Mrs 
Hanni Bailey. 

In France I have been privileged to discuss the pleasures 
and problems of pre-Revoltttiinttiy acdulectnrB with 
many firiends and colleagues, and two conferences I 
attended were particulaily memorable, one in Bordeaux In 
1974, organized by Professor Fariset on the theme of 'Neo- 



classical' architecture, and the other at the French 
Academy in Rome in 1976 on Piranesi and the French. The 
great generosity of Mile Mbnique Mosser has extended to 
helping me to obtain many illustrations for the present 
book, including the series <^ (4lotographs of the Monnaie, 
and M. Michel Gallet has also been particularly kind in 
lending me photog^phs and in answering over the years 
many questions about a subject that is largely his own. 
Among others in Fr.incc lo whom I ,im cspcci.illv jjr.itcful 
are M. Daniel Rabreau, a generous host who has also shared 
with me his detailed Icnowledge of de Wailly and of dieatre 
architecture, M. Perouse de Montclos, \v!io most kindly 
put at my disposal a series of annotated photographs of the 
Prix de Rone drawings at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and M. 
Olivier Choppin de lanvry, the skilful restorer of the 
Chinese pavilion of Cassan and liie Desert de Retz. 

At the Bibliothequc Nationale I have enjoyed the 
unfailing help of M. Jean Adhimar, Mile Nicole Villa and 
Mme Rran^oise Jestaz, and at the Archives Nattonales that 
of M. Michel Le Moel, Mme Nicole Felkav and Mmc 
Rochas, and M. Louis-Henri Collard. My thanics are also 
due to Mme Wanda Bouleau-Rabaud and Mile Annie 
Jacques .it the Fcole des Beaux-Arts, and to the staff of the 
Bibliotheque HLstorique de la Ville de Paris, the Bil>- 
Uotheque de I'lnstitut and the Musee Camavalet. At the 
Louvre Mme Sylvie Beguin most kindlv facilitated mv 
research and took much trouble to help me procure 
photographs. Work in Bordeaux \s'as greatly assisted by 
M. Jean-Pierre Mouilleseaux and pursued with the help of 
M. Jean-Paul Avisseau and Mme de Vignan of the Archfves 
Munieip.ilfs, ,ind in Dijon M, Yves Rc.iuvalot, and M. J.-C 
Garretta oi the Bibliotheque Municipale were especially 
kind and helpful. Amongst many odiers, finally, widh 

whom I h.^vc had the pleasure of lengthy discussions or who 
have allowed me to borrow photographs and sent me 
copies of their work, I should like especially to thank BAne 
Helene Fustier, Professor Joseph Rykwert, Dr Dora 
Wiebenson, Professor Johannes Langner, Rich.jrd Chalice, 
Christopher Tadgell, Peter Smith, Martin Meade, Werner 
Oechslin, Mr John Harris, Mr Geo£frey de Bellaigue, Or 
Helen Rasenau-Carmi, Professor Tom McConnlck and 
Mme A. Vovonikhlne. 

AUan Braham, 1979 
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Thf ARCliiTi'CTiiRK of the ejrlv Renaissance in Italv. 
which so clearly mirrors the emergence of humanism and 
the rediscovery of antiquity in the fifteenth century, has 
long been the object of popular interest and affection. The 
dome of Florence Cathedral, the Malatesta Temple at 
Rimini and the church of St Peter s in Rome arc all well- 
known masterpieces, celebrated for their visual and 
technical virtuosity, and fior the story they tell of human 

pride and aspiration in the service of man and of God. The 
remains ul antiquity continued to be a source of inspiration 
during four centuries of architectural developnent, but 

not until the Ijtcr eighteenth ccnlur\' wjs the scope of 
classical architecture fully explored and its jX)wer in 
consequence gradually loosened. Tbe closing stages of the 
Renaissance tradition in architecture, occurring in Fkance 
in the later eighteenth century, and reflecting tiie variety 
of tliought in the 'Age of F.nlightenment', though much 
less familiar than the iiistory of its origins, is no less 
inspiring a record of human achievement. 

Art in the later eighteenth centurv in France only 
gradually relinquished the standards of the earlier part of 
die century, which had arisen from a conscious effort to 
impart visiul pleasure and excitement, even if by the mid- 
century most works of art had come to seem empty of 
much feeling or depth of though;. It was realized ai the 
time that radical changes were long overdue, and these 
changes when they came inevitably followed the transform 
mations in thought and behaviour that were to culminate 
in the outbreak of the Revolution. It fell to architecture, 
more than to painting and sculpting, to provide the most 
immediate and most profound expression of this new 
outlook, inspiring a series of masterpieces that were 
fashioned, and many of them built, long before the visual 
sophistication of tbe earlier eighteenth century was fuially 
extinguished. 

In reflecting the intellectual preoccup.ilions i>! ;lu- age 
arcliitecture may even be felt to liave clariiied the main 
issues of die day by providing shnple visual eqtuvalents, 
assimilable hy the populace at large, to ideas diat would 
otherwise iiavc been freshly available only to an articulate 



minoritv. The church of Stc-Gcncvieve (now the Pan- 
theon), begun by Soufflot in 1757, reflected throughout its 
long building history that re a ppr a isal of tradition in a 
mood of optimism and apparent rationality which is 
fundamental to the pages of the Encyclopedie. Swiftly 
following this reappraisal came the Ireedom to repudiate 
the notion of human progress, tundamental to the thought 
of Rousseau, and used to great architectural advantage 
above all in the works of Ledoux. .Architects became more 
articulate and more conscious of their responsibilities tiian 
before, and many committed their views, sometinies 
disastrously, to print. Thev wrote not treatises on the 
orders or pattern books of the traditional kind, but mosdy 
books and articles dealing with their own works that show 
a new awareness of what should constitute good arcliitec- 
ture bodi in theory and in practice. 

The social transformations linked with this revolution 
in thought are expressed in the many new types of 
building that began to assume increasing importance - 
theatres and hospitals, law courts and prisons and in the 
use to which artistry and knowledge could be put in 
distinguishing between buildings so varied in function. In 
domestic architecture social distinctions, which had been 
strictly regulated in France according to the rules of 
convi'nurui-, were dramatically eroded, and the very basis 
of architectural design gradually altered. Stages of 
transition between masses, which had been codified in the 
Renaissance in relation to the God-given design of the 
human body, were of little relevance to a community 
increasingly resentful of all social and religious author!^. 

The political and social climate that affected architects 
and their buildings in the later eighteenth century Is 
clearly reflected in architectura] fashions and m the 
evidence that patronage supplies. Tbe relative tranquillity 
of the earlier part of the reign of Louis XV under the 
administration of Cardinal Fleury came to an end in the 
middle years of the century with the intervention of 
France in the War of the Austrian Succession (1740-48), 
closely follow ed hv the Seven Years' War which ended in 
the humiliating Treaty ol I'aris (1763). These years marked 
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the ascendancy of the kinjj's most inflncnti.il mistress, 
Mme de Pompadour, who had been presented at court in 
1745. Mme de Pompadour ruled not only in matters of 
taste, having her brother, Abel Poisson, later Marquis de 
Marigny. appointed Sturintendant des Batiments du Roi 
(efTcctively Minister of Arts), but she also wielded 
undisguised political power, and manipulated the careers 
of Ae king's ministers, particularly the Due de Choiseul, 
whose political supremacy began in 1758. 

A bridge was formed between the court and the freer 
intellectiial life of Paris largely through tiie ^ency of 
Choiseul and Mme de Pompadour. Both corresponded with 
Voltaire, and it was under the protection of Choiseul, the 
firiend of the 'philosophes', tfiat the volumes of Diderot's 
Encyclopedie continu^i to appear after the stonn that liad 
greeted the publication of the first volumes in 1751-52. 
Choiseul supported the Parlement in its opposition to the 
fiiiiflririm of the Jesuits, and witnessed tlie expulsion of 
the order from Fhmce (1764). Though himself a distin- 
guished collector, he initiated little of .irchitectural 
significance, in either tiis private or his official capacity, 
but left die Initiative for public buildings with Marigny 
and his sister, or with the king himself. 

In matters of taste there had been isolated signs of 
rebellion against what was considered the trivialiQr of 
fashionable art throughout the earlier part of the century. 
To the extent that writers (including Voltaire himself) and 
artists called for a return to the standards that had gloriftcd 
the reigii of the king's predecessor, Louis xiv, no 
iaunediate tiureat to conservative values was implied. 

Indeed, these sentiments were echoed by some of the more 
intelligent courtiers, who United the taste for elaborate 
deooratloa widi the newly rich flnaaders, and called for a 
return to the Standards of their grandp-irt-r.ts, the 'bnn 
vicux gout' that is recommended, in prctcrencc to recent 
manifestations of taste, in the amusing Souventr'i sup- 
posedly written by the Marquise de Crequy : 'Lately,' she 
says, 'all forms of ornaments tortured themselves on 
woodwork, in the reliefs on panels, jewellery, silver, and 
everything of that kind. They were contortions and 
broken twirls against the rules of good sense and good old- 
fiuhioned taste . . ,' 

Once the need for change had been appreciated 
devdkipiDents became increasingly radical. The character 
of English architecture and garden design seemed to mirror 
the values of a society that many in France had begun to 
envy for its political li be rties.T1w opposition to the Rococo 
Style embraced the good sense and sobriety of bourgeois 
taste, associated with Mme Geoffrin and her circle, as well 
as the more lavish experiments of a new generation of 
financiers and bankers, and it was very sliortly to affect 
many of the most illustrious members of tbe court, 
especially those related to the royal family, whose 
patronage is of the greatest historical interest. 

Tbe &ial jrears of the reign of Louis XV were marked by 
open antagonism to the Crown as '.videspre.id .is the 
hostiUty that had greeted the accession oi the Hanoverians 
to the throne of England. Almost the enthre aristocracy was 
alienated by the presentation of a oommoner at court in 



1770 in the person of the king's new mistress, Mme du 
Barry, who was to introduce fashions more extreme than 
anything her piedecessor could have imagined. Choiseul 
left the court, exiled to Chanteloup, and political power 
was transferred to the Chancellor, Maupeou, who saw the 
Parlements banished and new ones of his own set up. This 
iwpopular measure brought into the open tiie antagonism 
of the king's own family, tfie Due d'OrKans and Ms son, 
the Due dc Chartres, the Prince de Conde and the Prince de 
COnti. But with the death of Louis XV in 1774 a new 
beghuing was made, more nearly in Une with the growth 
of liberal opinion. The new king, Louis XVI, recalled the 
Parlements and, having chosen the aged Maurepas as 
Premier lifinistre^ he adled Turgot to beoome Conttdlear 
des Finances. 

The famous reforms that Turgot attempted to bnplement 
affected architecture to the extent that he and the Comte 
d'Angiviller, Ailarigny's successor as Surintendant des 
Bitiments du KxA, brought order to the many earlier 

proposals for the improvement of Paris and the other m.ijor 
cities of the realm. As a former local administrator, 
Intendant of the province of Limoges, Turgot was 

sympathetic to the needs of the provinces, and he 
encouraged in particular the building of the theatre of 
Bordeaux. In Paris he gave his attention to projects that 
reflected public awareness of the need fbr social amenities, 
like the building of a new royal library and the 
transformation of the Louvre into a public museum. But 
the growing financial insecurity of the Crown prevented 
most such well-intentioned projects proceeding far. 

Private rather than public builJiii'^ flo-jtished i.n Paris 
and the other major French cities. Patronage shifted from 
Versailles and became a monopoly, or so It seemed, of tbe 
bankers and tax farmers. They comprised the group of 
sixty (until 1780) who controlled the Fermc Gcneralc (the 
tax farm which gathered the indirect taxes in return for 
loans to the Crown), the Receveurs des Finances for the 
different provinces, usually fifty in number, the treasurers 
of the different state departments, and private and official 
bankers. The development of property brought a good 
return on capital and Sibastlen Mercter, writing of Paris in 
the later eighteenth century, asked: 'whn do they belong 
to, all those fine houses? To money lenders, to con- 
cessionalres, to speculators, to the tireless agents of 
oppression.' Yet Mercier acknowledged that the city had 
benefited from such speculations: The passion for 
building is much preferable to that for pictures, to that for 
girls : it stamps the town with an air of gjsandeur and of 
majesty.' 

What Mercier overlooked was that all those who owned 
land in Paris, including the royal princes and distin- 
guished aristocrats, joined widi the financiers and tbe 
municipality in speculative projects, despite the sodal 
opprobrium that such profiteering attracted. Above all die 
Due de Chartres was ridiculed at court tor what was 
admittedly the most spect.ic-.ilar of all such developments, 
the reconstruction of the Palais-RoyaL which was even- 
tually to become a kingdom Aat challenged the very 
existence of tbe court, but many of those who mocked 
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were themselvt-s involved in less extravagant speculation. 
Architects also took part as agents in such developments to 
aupnent the small p>ercentage they would otherwise 
receive as a fee, though they were thereby debarred from 
membership of the Academic Royale d'Architecturc. 
Established in the reign of Louis XIV. the Academy was 
itself one of the principal causes of a surfeit of architects in 
the later part of the century. 'Louis XIV, as one observer 
noted, 'having, by his establishments, multiplied archi 
tccts, a lialf-century after him, more arcliitects were 
created than architecture.' 

The social confusion that arose, more in Paris than in the 
countrj', from this new distribution of wealth, is described 
in many of the memoirs of the time, but perhaps nowhere 
as vividly as in the Cttquy Souvenirs: 

It was thus wlut was most natural and inost simple that was in 
fashion. You saw wives and husbands embracing: you saw 
brothers and sisters caUiag each otlier tu: Ladies no longer 
escorted each odicr or rose for a greeting. Peoide said women 
insteadflf Indies; Hid the MM of the oourt instead of Nobles. The 
grca test Ladies were invited to sapper and ndiced with the wives 
of financiers. 

Architects too uiidritjbtt-dK' hent-nted from this social 
levelling, and many enrolled amongst the ranks of the 
freemasons. Imported 6rom England in the earlier part of 
ttie century, freemaaiHiry had become fashionable, despite 
the raistnist of the Csrowm, espedaUy after the peace of 
1763. hut only in r.)re instanccs was It a dircct SOUTOe of 
architectural inspiration. 

Speculation ensured the remarkable growth of Paris and 
the other main French cities, Lyon, Bordeaux and 
Marseille. It was calculated that Paris, with a population 
ofoverhalf a million, had increased in size by a third in the 
later eighteenth century. The old centre of the city, the Ile- 
Notre-Dame and the Ile-St-Louis and the qtiarters to the 
north and south, were largely neglected, while building 
moved westwards on both sides of the Seine, in the early 
part of the century, across the Faubourg St-Honor£ and the 
Faubourg Si-rrt-rm.iin. T!u- stju.ilnr at the old town was as 
much a surprise tu visitors as the luxury of the new. 'It is 
the ugliest beastly town in the universe,' wrote Horace 
Walpwle in a mood of depression in 1765; 'I have not seen a 
mouthful of verdure in it, nor have they anything green 
but treillage and window shutters.' The Scottish gardener, 
Thomas Blaikie, complained ten years later ttut 

. . . most of the streets in Paris is remarkable narmw and no 
pavementfar people a foot, so that Paris may besaid lo bevety 
unconvenient cspedaly for tbe lower Class w people who gpes a 
foot, who is oonstaudy in risk of dieie Hves by me nuasbeis of 
Goaches carts ftc . . . The town is lighted in the night by lamps 
whldi is suspended upon a cord fixed acroM the street 

Later in the century the city spread far beyond the walls of 

the scventcenth-centurv capital, which follow roughly the 
line of the present inner boulevards, especially towards 
the west and nordi, beyond the Place de la Concorde and 
towards Montmartre, and on the south bank of rhc Seine 
mainly in the environs of the Invalides. The quality of the 
late eighteenth-century town can now scarcely be 
appreciated amongst the depredaticms of the following 



century, but a collection of isolated monuments still 
survives and the growth of the town can be discerned 
along certain roads, like the rue du Faubourg-St-H(mort 
itself or the rue duFaubourg-Poissonniere. where proceed- 
ing west and north from the centre the houses of the 1 750s 
a nd 1 760s make way for the looser and more varied designs 
of the pre-Revolutioiuucy capitaL The final deOnition of the 
city vras marked by die customs banian of the tax foimera, 
designed by Ledoux hi the 17808 to protect the boundaites 
of the capital. 

To the writer of the most useftil and popular guide-book 

to Paris, Luc-Vincent Thiery, there wasnodoubt about the 

excellence of the new town: 

The arts, brought .liivc .igain, arc fathering m.Titcrpieccs to rival 
those ot Greece and Rome. Architecture takes i>n iti primilivt- 
purity, and joins to the nobilitv of its origins grcitcr elegance, 
greater taste and more convenient planning. A new town built on 
the land formerly occupied by g,ardens, ofKrs straight roads, and 
every Iiouse is so to speak a mansion. 

Many visitors endorsed this opinion, including Mrs 
Tbraie, visiting Paris in 1775, who noted that 'the 
Extremes of Magnificence & Meanness meet at Paris'. She 
was struck by die quality both of the air and of the local 

stone : 

The puritv of the Air in .i Metropolis so crowded is truly 
surprizing no Si-j Coal being Burned, the Atmosphere of the 
narrowest part u! Paris is more transparent & nitid than that of 
Hampstead hill . The Stone Quarries all round the lowr. make 
Building vcrv cheap, *i of course mvite the enlargement of Paris, 
which from the whiteness ot the Ground ft Houses resembles 

Bath more than London on the whole. 

The magniticence and growing confldence of the finan- 
ciers received encouragement firam the dbaice of a Genevan 

hanker, .Jacques Necker, to replace Turgot when he was 
dismissed, partly through the jealousy ol .Maurepas, in 
1776. The newBarlement was unwilling to ratify the more 
equitable tax system that Turgot favoured, but Necker, 
relying on loans, was scarcely more successful than his 
predecessor in improving the financial administration of 
the state, and he was confirontcd with the additional 
btnrden of the intervention of Prance in the War of 
.Amerii.K: ^.dt pendente (1778), Like Turgot. Necker was 
concerned with schemes of public welfare which had 
important archlteetunl consequences, especially with 
hospital and prison reform, and with the reorganization of 
the Fermc Generale, but he too found his position, 
especially as a Protestant denied entry to the council of 
state, imtenable and in 1781 he resigned. 

Economy was the ruling passion of the king, his main 
hobbies being hunting and clockmaking, and the expen- 
sive distractions of iiis grandfather, Louis XV, ceased to 
flourish at the court. Queen Marie Antoinette was 

constrained to follow the example of her husband, and, 
despite her repuution for thoughtless extravagance, she 
was responsible for little of arehteetuml fanpoitanoe. More 
significant was the patronage of the king's two brothers, 
the Comtc de Provence and the Comtc d Artois (tlie future 
Louis XVm and Charles X). Tbe king wis notoriously 
indulgent towards the extravi^anoe of his more iasbion- 
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I The <Hilon of the Hotel dc Maisons, 
Paris. Designed by Nicolas Pincau about 
1750 and a late example of the style of 
decoration that began to provoke 
criticism in iJic 1740% .ind 17^0s 

able brothers, who reiTiained heirs to the throne until the 
belated birth of his first son in 1781 . With their cousin, the 
Due de Chartres, they were amongst the most active 
builders, benefiting from speculations in the capital and 
creating three of the earliest 'English' gardens (Brunoy. 
Bagatelle and Monccau). 

Interest in English customs and institutions, from being 
a notional sympathy entertained by the 'philosophes', 
became with the Comte d' Artois and the Due de Chartres a 
socially acceptable fashion. The influence of England was 
not less pervasive for being concerned with the more 
superficial aspects of English life, betting, horse racing, 
simplicity of dress, and even deportment. 'Some young 
men', according to the Marquise de la Tour du Pin, 'went 
so far as to affect an English accent and made a study of all 
the awkwardness of manner ... of an Englishman, so that 
they could adopt them for their own use." 

On his visit to Paris in 1765 Horace Walpolc wrote of the 
Anglomania of the French, and he elucidated the term 
'philosophes': In the first place it comprehends almost 
everybody ; and in the next, means men who, avowing war 
against poperj', aim, many of them, at the subversion of all 
religion, and still many more, at the destruction of royal 
power.' He asserted that Anglomania, spreading to France 
after the peace of 1763, had 'had its day', but his prediction 
proved entirely false. The 'English' garden, then only in its 
infancy in France, was a social phenomenon that touched 
upon the deepest preoccupations of the age and pro- 
foundly affected architecture. The gardens of the Due de 
Chartres at Monceau, begun before the death of Ixiuis XV. 
and the later park of the Comte d'Artois at Bagatelle, while 
they were not the earliest examples of the 'English' style, 
provide a point of reference because of the social 
consequence of their owners. 



The 'philosophes' themselves on the comparatively rare 
occasions when they commented upon architecture seem 
to have been revolutionary only to the extent of 
expressing admiration for the 'bon vieux gout', the 
monuments of seventeenth-century France and the rules 
which had governed their construction. Voltaire was one 
of the first to show such a preference, in his Temple Ju goUt 
(1733), and Diderot, whose sympathies were more for 
painting than for architecture, despite his interest in 
techniques of construction, seems unconvincing when his 
remarks on buildings advance the pKJsition of Voltaire: 'A 
piece of architecture is beautiful when it is strong and seen 
to be strong, and when it is visibly appropriate to its 
purpose. Strength is here the equivalent of health in living 
creatures; appropriateness to a purpose is the equivalent 
of suitability to a given way of life in human beauty.' 

There is no special reason why the 'philosophes' should 
have taken more than a cursory interest in architecture. 
Few had the time or the money to concern themselves 
directly with building, and Voltaire was almost alone in 
the extent of his architectural patronage. The relatively 
modest buildings he constructed, mainly at Ferney, were 
architecturally unremarkable, and not by any of the 
more famous architects of the period. 'My church', he wrote 
in 1760, 'will not be built until the Spring. You want me to 
dare to consult M. Soufflot about this village church, and I 
have made my chateau without consulting anyone.' 

The one subject that united enlightened opinion was the 
growing sympathy, largely inspired by Rousseau, for the 
unspoilt beauty of nature. The informality of the English 
gariien was linked with the prevalent taste in the 
decorative arts for the irregularity and exoticism of 
Chinese art, and the 'Anglo-Chinese' or 'picturesque' 
garden, as it was called, revolutionized the concept of a 
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2 Holkhdin H^l. Norfolk, begun I7V4. 
by William Kent. 'PalladianiMn' was 
rarely directly innucntial in France, 
where it was considered a derivative 
style 



building as a work of art existing in opposition to the 
country' that formed its setting, while also popularizing 
more informal patterns for domestic housing that were to 
proliferate during the course of the following century and 
beyond. 

In architecture and the visual arts English influence 
appears to have been considerably less profound than is 
sometimes supposed, despite the effect of England on 
habits of thought and behaviour in France. Although the 
French were aware that their own standards of decoration 
seemed excessively elaborate when compared with the 
Palladian severity of English houses {1,2, 3), they were 
also conscious of the beauty of their own seventeenth- 
century buildings, which seemed to them unrivalled by 
anything English. English books were generally available, 
but very few Frenchmen had actually visited England 
before the peace of 1763. The Prince de Croy remarked in 
1755 on how little those of his own social level had 
travelled abroad. The occasional French visitor with a 
special interest in the arts found little to admire. Rouquei 
in his book on the arts in England (1755) singled out for 
praise the jwrtico of St Martin-in-the-Fields (4), 'but the 
English', he said, 'have no architecture, they take their 
architecture from Italy and antiquity'. A more generous 
comment of 1768 allowed that 'Architecture is the fine art 
that has for a long while made the greatest progress in 
England . . . However, the architects arc producing in 
London buildings that arc heavy and massive, rather than 
male and majestic . . .' 

The 'philosophcs' too, much as they may have admired 
Locke and Newton and the relative liberty of English 
thought, seem to have found no real equivalent in the 
English scene. Diderot described the disappointment of the 
Baron d'Holbach on his return from England in 1763. 




J Holkham Hall, the staircase. The public character of such a suircase 
in a private house ofTended Trench notions of decorum [amivnance), 
but the design is pjr.illelcd in theatres (l9Jf 
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4 St Martin-in-tfae-Ficlds. London. 1721 26, by James Gibbs. The 
columned portico, but not the 'Gothic' steeple, was admired in France 



He went off prejudiced in favour of the country, he had a very 
warm welcome there and enjoyed excellent health. Even so. he 
came home discontented : discontented with the country, which 
he found to be neither as populous nor as well-cultivated as he 
had been led to expect, discontented with the architecture, 
which is almost all odd and Gothic, discontented with the 
gardens, where the affected imitation of nature is worse than the 
monotonous symmetry of art, discontented with the people . . . 
discontented with the dinner parties, where everyone is seated 
according to rank and where formality and ceremony sit by the 
side of every guest . . . 

Admiration for the work of Wren and for the technical 
virtuosity of the dome of St Paul's (5, 6) appeared only 
fitfully in France, influencing SciA'andoni at St-Sulpice 
and Soufflot in the latest stages of the design of Ste- 
Genevleve. while the freer designs of Wren's associates. 
Vanbrugh and Hawksmoor, were of little importance to 
French architects in comparison with the buildings of 
antiquity or of the Renaissance. 

The reactions of English visitors to France in the later 
eighteenth ccnturj', apart from their direct comments on 
the buildings of the time, supply an amusing coimnentary 
on French ways of life. Mrs Thrale admired the orderly 
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behaviour of the Parisians: 'a Crowd here is far less rude & 
dangerous than in London, & you are sure to meet no 
Insults from the Populace of Paris where every Man thinks 
himself the Protector of every Woman'. Philip Thicknesse 
came to dislike the capital: 'Walking the streets is 
extremely dangerous, riding in them very expensive; and 
when those things which are worthy to be seen, (and much 
there is very worthy) have been seen, the city of Faris 
becomes a melancholy residence for a stranger, who 
neither plays at cards, dice, or deals in the principal 
manufacture of the city: i.e. ready-made love.' Thicknesse 
also noted that 'The Frenchman is always attentive lo his 
own person, and scarce ever appears but clean and well 
dressed; while his house and private apartments are 
perhaps covered with litter and dirt, and in the utmost 
confusion; - the Englishman, on the other hand, often 
neglects his external appearance; but his house is always 
exquisitely clean.' 

However dirty their houses may have appeared inside, 
the French were also famous for their sumptuous taste in 
decoration and furnishings. As Mercicr explained, 'the 
wonders of architecture, are, in Paris, in the interior of the 
houses', and he is echoed by Walpole at his most malicious 
in describing (at the banker Laborde's) the excessive 
formality of a French household. 

Lord < Madam, how little and poor all your houses in London will 
look after his! In the (irst place, you must have a garden half as 
long as the Mall, and then you must have fourteen windows, each 
as long as t'other half, looking into it: and each window must 
consi.st of only eight frames of looking-glass. You must have a first 
and a second antechamber, and they must have nothing in them 
but dirty servants. Next must be the grand cabinet, hung with 
red damask, in gold frames, and covered with eight large and 
very bad pictures, that cost four thousand pounds - I cannot 
afford them you a farthing cheaper . . . Then there must be 
immense armoires of tortoise-shells and or moulu. inlaid with 
medals and then you may go into the petit cabinet and then into 
the great salle, and the gallery, and the billiard -room, and the 
eating room: and all these must be hung with crystal lustres and 
l<x>king-glass from top to bottom; and then you must stuff them 
fuller than they will hold with granite tables and porphyry urns, 
and bronzes, and statues, and vases, and the Lord or the devil 
knows what . . , 

Walpole may have been oppressed by the lavish furnish- 
ings of the richest French houses, but the craftsmanship of 
French furniture and decoration was without parallel in 
the later eighteenth century. Manufacturing in France had 
been notoriously neglected until Calonne took over the 
control of the Finances shortly after Necker's resignation, 
at a time when it was no longer fashionable to believe, like 
Turgot, that land was the only source of national wealth. It 
has been estimated that in 1775 out of a population of 
twenty-five million only half-a-million Frenchmen were 
engaged in the production of goods: the rest worked 
mainly on the land. The manufacture of iron and the 
process by which it began to strengthen and slowly to 
supersede stone in the construction of buildings con- 
stitutes the most important undercurrent of architectural 
development in the later eighteenth century in France, but 
little of architectural distinction appeared as an immediate 
result of the good intentions of Calonne. 
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The urban developments associated with Calonnc 
included the formation of new rules for the control of 
building in Paris which regulated the height of the houses 
and the width of streets, the clearing of the old houscsfrom 
the bridges and the building of the barrieres of Lcdoux. In 
France itself Calonnc was concerned with the modification 
of the ports, especially Cherbourg, which the king visited 
in 1785. Calonnc was probably more deeply interested in 
the arts than any of his predecessors, though he built little 
for himself, and he was criticized for a civilized and 
generous manner that concealed a professional vacuity. 
'M. de Calonne', wrote the Comte de Segur, 'united in 
himself all that could please at the court, displease the 
people, foster illusions of authority and reawaken the fears 
of the Parlements . . . Perceiving everything quickly, but 
nothing deeply, no obstacle disturbed him, or halted his 
presumptuous confidence.' It was Calonnc, conservative in 
his approach to the financial crisis of the country, who 
finally proposed the calling of the Assembly of Notables in 
1788, which led to the summoning in the following year of 
the States General. 



The Revolution marked a serious decline in building 
throughout the country, accompanied by an increasingly 
doctrinaire approach to all aesthetic matters. With the 
notable exception of theatres and small houses little was 
actually built before the advent of Napoleon. Hardship 
faced the many architects who failed to gain a post in the 
reorganized public administration of buildings, and 
occasional public competitions, which scarcely ever 
resulted in firm commissions, drew many contestants. 
Architects turned increasingly to writing and to the 
drafting of idealized projects, just as the courtiers of the 
Ancicn Regime settled down to write their memoirs. The 
transformation of Paris into a new Rome under its new 
Emperor, Napoleon, inspired buildings which, though 
they derived in principle from the architecture of the 
Enlightenment, seem quite alien to the later eighteenth 
century in their pedantry and in the monotony of their 
appearance. 

The prioritj' that architecture and certain of the applied 
arts assumed over painting and sculpture in the later 
eighteenth century in France has not won widespread 
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7 The Interior of the Pantheon, Rome, by Giovanni Pado Panini 
(National Gallery' oi An, Washington. Samuel H. Kress Collection). 
Panlnl (i. I6V2 I76')''8) taught perspective at the l-rcnch Academy in 
Rome and his paintings circulated widely in French collections 

recognition, but it was a phenomenon that was noted at the 
lime. As Mercier wrote, 'Two arts have heen regenerated at 
the same time, music and architecture' (in music he must 
have been thinking of the famous conflict between French 
and Italian styles that was later overshadowed by the 
advent of Gluck). Only later did painting and sculpture 




8 The Tomb of Cecilia Metclla, Rome, etching by l'ir.incsi, 1762, from 
the VeJule di Romn. French architecu vi'ht> failed l<i visit Italy were 
inspired by PIrancsi's plates of Konun aniiquitirs 



catch up with the advances that architects had made, 
coming into prominence in the works of David and Canova 
in the years when the Ancien Regime was perishing 
aesthetically, as it had perished politically. The Renaissance 
tradition ended less coherently in France than it had begun 
in Italy, and this is apparent from the largely misleading 
terms that are popular as a means of comprehending the 
artistic developments of the age. 

'Nco-classicism' is the term at present most in favour for 
the artistic manifestations of the later eighteenth century, a 
period of transition between the 'Rococo' and the more 
carefully defined movements of nineteenth-century art. 
'Romantic classicism' also has its adherents, who argue 
that the classicism of the age is only part of a greater 
movement of liberation that lasted into the following 
century. Or there is the now unfashionable 'Late Baroque 
classicism', which acknowledges the persistence of 
tradition in the later eighteenth ccntur\'. Building in 
Prance enlarges upon these terms and is itself clarified by 
their implications. 

'Neo-classicism' has the advantage of stressing the 
importance of antiquity for the architecture of the time, 
even if the prefix 'Nco-' carries implications of the merely 
derivative which are more suited to the academic 
classicism of the early nineteenth century. Few of the 
buildings of ancient Rome, and still less those of Greece, 
had ever been exploited to the same extent as the 
sculpture of antiquity, or the meagre remains of antique 
painting. Many were unsuitcd to the needs of Renaissance 
patrons and they had not been visually brought to life 
until recreated in the work of Panini and Pirancsi (7, 8), 
who responded as eighteenth-century artists to the 
pictorial character of ruins and to the glories of the pre- 
Christian past of Rome Panini with the well-mannered 
detachment of the early part of the century and Piranesi 
with much greater psychological intensity. 

Hand in hand with the exploitation of antiquity for its 
pictorial resonance went the growth of classical studies, 
including greater knowledge and appreciation of antique 
art, which came slowly to maturity in Rome from the early 
years of the century and found its most eloquent advocate 
in Winckelmann. For the French, heirs of a native classical 
tradition that embraced the work of the Mansarts, the 
theoretical disputes of Blondcl and Pcrrault and the 
archaeological explorations of Desgodetz, Rome had an 
aesthetic and practical relevance denied to architects of all 
other nationalities, and it was they who understood how 
antiquity could be harnessed as a new stylistic force. 
Indeed, the first artist to whom the word 'Neo-classical' 
might seem relevant is the sculptor, Bouchardon, who 
produced in Rome in the 1720s works of surprising fidelity 
to some simpler antique patterns (9). They remained 
without any obvious sequel until after the architectural 
revolution of the mid-cenlury had begun. In architecture 
the influence of antiquity extended further than is 
sometimes admitted, affecting planning in French build- 
ings as much as decoration: yet knowledge of antique 
architecture was only part of a much wider understanding 
of past achievements, and to encourage the belief that it 
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had a magical sovereignty is to place undue emphasis upon 
the most derivative works and the weakest artists. 

The term 'Romantic classicism' expresses something of 
the variety of inspiration that art commanded in the later 
eighteenth century, properly stressing the function of 
antiquity as a means rather than an end. It focuses 
attention upon a basic psychological distinction that had 
always been present in matters of artistic choice, though 
not clearly defined until the later eighteenth century. 
When Bernini, for example, visited Paris in the 1660s to 
plan the rebuilding of the Louvre his methods of creation 
deeply shocked the French, who witnessed in his 
procedure care for detail being sacrificed to the inspiration 
of the moment . In relation to the buildings of Ledoux, in all 
their imaginative freedom, or to the drawings of Boullee, 
where even the simplest practical considerations arc 
disregarded, the word 'Romantic' has an obvious re- 
levance. 

Yet Romanticism is associated above all with develop- 
ments in literature and painting in the early nineteenth 
century. There is little in the architecture of that lime in 
France to compare with the achievements of writers and 
f>aintcrs, and the architectural monuments of the preced- 
ing age are not well understood in relation to the work of 
Delacroix or Chateaubriand. Architecture was unable to 
command the freedom that pointers or writers then 
enjoyed. Its own technique, based upon developments in 
engineering, could not yet be frankly exploited, and the 
imitation of past styles became increasingly academic, 
rather than 'Romantic' in any obvious sense. The academic 
style that accounts for most painting and sculpture in the 
nineteenth century shows something of the dislocation 
that also troubled architecture: as technique in both 
painting and engineering grew increasingly sophisticated, 
subject-matter and decoration became all the more 
superficial and anecdotal. 

'Revolutionary' though architecture became in the later 
eighteenth century, not the least source of its qualities was 
paradoxically the persistence of traditions that had their 
origins in the art of the seventeenth century, a concern for 
the effects of light and shade to lend dramatic emphasis to 
buildings and a preoccupation with conceits that confer- 
red a liveliness absent for the most part in buildings of the 
nineteenth ccntun,'. These symbolic and witty ideas, 
recalling the concetti of Bernini, account for the 'Romantic' 
character of much of the building of the time, that 
imaginative expressiveness summed up, though onK' 
recently, in the words 'architecture parlante'. and usefully 
acknowledged in the phrase 'Late Baroque classicism'. 

These same problems of terminology have their 
relevance to painting in the later eighteenth century, the 
transformation of traditional techniques into a new means 
of expression being recalled by the greatest artist of the 
new age, Goya. Working far from the artistic centre of 
Paris and well into the following century, he can be 
likened to Ledoux in the imaginative freedom of his work 
and in his traditional ('painterly') style, which only the 
most revolutionary nineteenth-century painters took to 
heart. A further parallel between architecture and painting 
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9 Portrait of Baron Philtpp von Siosch. marble busi by Edmc 
Btnjchardon. completed 1727 (Staatlichr Musccn. Bcriin-Dahlcm). 
Bouchardon anticipated SouUlot in the intensity ol his response lo 
classical art. which is to be seen especially in his early portrait 
sculpture 

can be seen in the relation of both with the everyday, 
practical world, which proved the touchstone for the most 
moving work of the time. If the representation of nature, in 
portraiture and landscape, carries much greater conviction 
than so many of the scenes of classical historj' painted at 
the time, so too in architecture buildings designed for daily 
use, houses, palaces and even churches, as well as all the 
less familiar types of structure, seem essentially more 
lively than the many idealized designs which have enjoyed 
more than their fair share of critical attention. 

Since the most forward-looking architects were not 
necessarily those most endowed with artistry or the most 
ambitious projects truly representative of excellence, the 
difTiculties of analysing the architecture of the time are 
more than usually acute. Of the main figures, Soufflot and 
Ledoux have a claim in their very different ways to a 
cenain priority, despite the rival attractions of Boullcc and 
the more practical achievements of many other architects, 
hke de Wailly, Gondoin and Chalgrin. The general 
direction of stylistic change and technical progress within 
the period can be traced in the evolution of Soufflot's 
church of Ste-Genevieve. beginning with the first design 
of 1757, and covering the transformations of the 1770s and 
the alterations that look place after the Revolution. 
Whatever name is chosen to describe the architecture of 
the age the rule that seems especially relevant is that 
antiquity was indeed of importance at a time when it could 
be imaginatively exploited to best possible visual advan- 
tage. 
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10 Portrait of Jacques-Germain Soufflot, by txiuis-Michel van Loo. 1767 (Muscr du Louvre, Paris). Soufllot wears the cordon norirof the 
Order or St-Mic'hel and is shown ai work on an early design for Sie-Genevieve fJ4j 
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Part One 

JACQUES-GERMAIN 
SOUFFLOT (1713-1780) 
AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES 

1 The early years of Soufflot: training and background. 
Soufflot in Paris; the first design for Ste-Genevieve 



'The restorer of architecture in France', 'The author of 
the greatest monument that France has seen built in the 
eighteenth century', 'the finest building since the 
Renaissance of the arts' : these are some of the opinions of 
SoufTIot's contemporaries on his importance as an architect 
and the supremacy of his church of Ste-Genevieve. He was 
considered during his lifetime to have been chiefly 
responsible for initiating a new phase of architectural 
development, and though his achievement is now some- 
times treated as no more than a symptom of change and 
transition, the church of Ste-Genevieve should rather be 
regarded as a great work of art, personal to its creator, and 
one which provided a standard of excellence that few of 
Soufflot's contemporaries could hope to equal. 

Though much is known of Soufllot's professional career 
after the design of Ste-Genevieve had made him a famous 
and controversial figure, and severely tested his character, 
his origins and early work are still very obscure. In the 
portrait of 1767 by Louis-Michel van Loo (10). Soufflot is 
seen in his years of triumph ; it is an image not far removed 
from the same artist's portrait of Diderot, showing the 
newly confident professional of the time, amused and 
benign, and buoyant in the assurance of private achieve- 
ment. 

Jacques-Germain Soufflot was the last but one of fifteen 
children born to a lawyer living at Irancy, a small town 
near Auxerre, midway between Paris and Lyon. Baptized 
on 22 July 1713, and destined, according to his early 
biographers, for a career in law, he was sent to Paris to 
study. Here, however, he showed an instinctive interest in 
architecture, which led him at the age of eighteen to 
undertake the journey to Rome. In the epitaph that 
SoulTlot later composed for himself, he claimed that he had 
no formal training in architecture but followed his natural 
taste, and there is a rare reference to Soufflot as a young 
man studying not any of the monuments of his own age but 
a chapel that had been built in the previous centurj' by 
Fran<;ois Mansart in the Chateau of Fresnes, not far 
from Paris (11). The reason for Soufflot's precocious 
journey to Rome probably arose from the enthusiasm he 




1 1 The (hJpel of the Oiile,au of Fresnes. late Ib40s (now destroyed), by 
Francois Manui I (engraving rrom Marictte). One of the monuments of 
ihe sevenicenth century that Soufllot studied in his youth 
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12 V«rMlll«s. ihc chdpel. 1688-1703. by Jules 
Hjrdouin MjniMrt. An interinr th.il resembles the 
coloniudc of the U>uvre (16) in ihe presence of 
columns and lintcU 



had developed for the achievements of the seventeenth 
century, which had isolated him from current architec- 
tural practice in his own country. 

For a young architect contemplating ecclesiastical 
architecture in France Fresnes was an intelligent but not an 
obvious choice of monument. More famous buildings were 
the chapel of Versailles (12), designed by Jules Hardouin 
Mansart, the court architect to Louis XIV, with its 
colonnaded upper storey where the king attended Mass, 
and in Paris itself the church of the Invalides, designed by 
the same architect ^ijy. By Francois Mansart there was also 
the small domed church of the Visitation (14). known as 
the Temple de Stc-Maric, and its later sequel, the church of 
the Assomption, begun by Charles Errard, with its 
colonnaded portico and swollen dome (15). And, most 
famous of all French monuments, Soufflot would have 
known the colonnaded east front of the Louvre, attributed 



to Claude Pcrrault (16), with its paired columns and 
straight lintels, which approaches closer to the spirit of an 
antique temple than any other building of its age. 

In Rome, after two years, Soufflot was given a place at 
the French Academy there through the agency of the Due 
de St-Aignan, a notably cultured French ambassador to the 
Papal court. He soon won the esteem of the Director of the 
Academy, the painter Nicolas Vleughels, who described 
him in a letter of 1735 to the Surintendant des Batiments du 
Roi, the Due d'Antin: 'young as he is, there is reason to 
believe that he will bring no dishonour to the Academy'. 
And indeed in 1738, at the age of twenty-five, Soufflot 
returned to France to become municipal architect to the 
town of Lyon. 

Soufflot spent much of his time in Rome studying and 
measuring the most important churches, especially St 
Peter's and S. Carlo al Corso, a building which had been 
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15 The church of the Assamption, Paris, 1670-76, by Charles Errard 
(engraving from Blondel. 1 752 '><>). 0>nspicuous amongst the 
se\'enieenih-<en(ury churches of Paris for the large scale of (he done 
and the colonnaded portico 




16 The Louvre, Paris, the colonrudcd cast fa<;adc, 1667-70. by Louis Le 
Vau and Claude Perrault. Admired in the eighteenth century for its 
'classical' design based upon columns and straight lintels 
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17 The Corso, Rome, and the Pabzzo Mancini (engrjiving from 
Vasij. Built in the 1690s and attributed to Scbastiano Cipriani, the 
PjU22o Mancini (on the right) was the home or the French 
Academy for mmi of the eighteenth century 




l« The Palazzo dell.i Consulta. 17i2-i7, by Ferdinando Huga. 
Fuga's inspired development of seventeenth-century Roman 
archite«-tural styles is paralleled by the work ofCiabhel in France 




19 St Peter's, Rome. The subject of measured drawings by Soufflot 
and many other students who lollowed him at the French 
Ac^drmv in Rnmr 



completed in the middle of the preceding centurj' by Pietro 
da Cortona. At the Academy, housed in the Palazzo 
Mancini on the Corso (17), he also enjoyed the company of 
other promising students, including the painter Subleyras 
and the sculptor Rene-Michel Slodtz, but there were few 
other architects in residence. The Academy had begun to 
receive architects only after 1720 and they formed a 
minority amongst the painters and sculptors who had been 
sent since the time of Colbert to finish their education in 
Rome. Though Soufflot may have realized that his values 
had little in common with those of his fellow students, and 
still less with those of the director, he must have been 
aware in the citv itself of the presence of Bouchardon, 
whose stay in Rome overlapped his arrival by one year. 
And in the work of Bouchardon (9), he would have 
discovered the gulf that existed between the taste of the 
early eighteenth century and the art of the classical past 
that students were sent to Rome to encounter at first hand. 

At this date, in the 1730s, it had not become the fashion 
to doubt the excellence of prevailing taste. In Rome itself 
many of the most elegant monuments of the city had 
recently been designed the Spanish Steps, the Piazza S. 
Ignazio and the Trcvi Fountain although a return to the 
more regular geometry and heavier forms of the preceding 
century is marked in the early masterpieces of Ferdinando 
Fuga (18J. It was amongst scholars and antiquarians, rather 
than practising architects, that a greater knowledge and 
appreciation of antique art noticeably flourished. 

At the beginning of the century the Albani Pope, 
Clement XI, had encouraged the study of the early past of 
the city and restored many of its Early Christian basilicas; 
the chief architect at the start of his reign. Carlo Fontana, 
had designed a church for the arena of the Colosseum in 
honour of the Christian martyrs who had been slain there. 
Fontana had published in 1694 a detailed monograph on St 
Peier'sf 19) which referred in detail to the church's antique 
past, and in architecture he had pioneered simplified 
variations of the work of his great predecessors in Rome, 
loose compositions often based upon the use of free- 
standing columns, which his chief Italian pupil, Juvarra, 
had developed in Turin. The monuments of Roman 
architecture were being recorded with all the eighteenth 
century's sense of visual grandeur in the paintings of 
Panini (7, 156), who had begun his career in Rome in 1711. 
As Vleughels' brother-in-law, Panini taught perspective to 
the French students at the Academy and glamorized in his 
paintings not only the classical past of the city but also its 
modern festivals. 

In France too, when Soufflot returned to his native land, 
there was no absence of talent amongst practising 
architects, though many of the greatest buildings of the 
early eighteenth century date from before Soufflot's 
departure. Germain Boffrand was still active and one of his 
last works was the great orphanage, built in the later 
1740s, that lay beside the main Paris hospital, the Hotel- 
Dieu (20). Court architecture was in the hands of Hardouin 
Mansart's cousin and successor, .Jacques Gabriel, whose 
major work was the building of the Place Royale at 
Bordeaux (21 ). This and the transformations that Here was 
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20 The Hdtcl-Dicu, Paris, project by Germain 
Botirand, elevations and plan (engraving!! from 
Blondcl, 1752-56t. Of BolTrand\ project for ihe 
Hntel-Dicu. sited opposite Notre-Dame. only the 
orphanage, begun in 1746 and thus later than 
Sduiriot s Hotcl-Dicu in Lyon (26), was built 



1 1 The Place dc la Bourse. Bordeaux, by 
Jacques Gabriel, the north corner from 
the rear. Begun in 1715. the Place was the 
mjMerpiccc of Ange-Jacques Gabriel's 
father, who was Premier Architecte du 
Roi until his death in 1742 
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22 Portrait ol Giovjnm Niccolo Servjiidoni. Jitribuled to Servandoni 
IMuvcc dc Veruillcs). The artist holds up the second version (1716) of 
his winning design for the facade of St-Sulpicc (23) 




2} The church of St-SuJpicc. Paris, project by Scrvandoni. 1736. 
elevation (engraxnng from Blondcl. 17S2 56). The design of 17)2 was 
modified in 17)6 to one resembling more closely the fai^de of St Paul's 
(f). and It was further altered in execution (i7lj 
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24 The hous« of Servandoni. Place St-Sulpice. Paris. 1752. The only 
pan of Servandoni's design for the square before the church that was 
carried out 



to undertake at Nancy are amongst the most ambitious and 
effective urban developments of the ccntur}'. In France the 
style known as 'Rococo' had remained largely confined to 
decoration ; this became increasingly elaborate in the 1730s 
in the work of Oppenordt and Meissonnier. Planning too 
might become complex, as in some of the town houses of 
Boffrand, but in the articulation of external walls the 
architectural repertoire of the seventeenth century was 
still much in evidence (1 16). 

Yet in France, as in Italy, a closer adherence to the spirit 
of the seventeenth century, itself more nearly related to 
the public grandeur of classical architecture, had begun to 
affect the appearance of buildings. It was an Italian, 
Giovanni Niccolo Scrvandoni (22), who showed how far 
taste was changing when his design for the facade of St- 
Sulpice was accepted in 1732. His project, based upon the 
use of free-standing columns and straight lintels (23), 
recalls both the colonnade of the Louvre fi6^ and the west 
front of Wren's St Paul's (5). Even in the early nineteenth 
century the fatjade was praised as one 'formed of straight 
lines with a single regular sequence of free-standing 
columns', and favourably contrasted to seventeenth- 
century Italian church fa<;ades 'where bizarreness was 
given the freest rein'. 

Scrvandoni had been born in Florence in 1695 and had 
trained as a painter, assimilating architecture in Rome; he 
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was accepted as a member of the French Academy of 
Painting in 1731. Though active as an architect and teacher 
of architecture, he was chiefly famous for his stage and 
festival decorations, which he constructed not only in 
France but also in England, in Portugal and at Stuttgart. 
Towards the end of his life, in 1754, his own house, 
forming part of an ambitious project for the square in front 
of St-Sulpicc, was begun (24). a domestic building directly 
recalling the crisp geometry of Italian palace design, but 
shaped by its rusticated windows and corner quoins into a 
French pattern. 

Beginning in the 1740s, these hints of radical change 
were to have more powerful advocates in Soufflol himself, 
in Angc-Jacqucs Gabriel, who succeeded his father as 
Premier Architcctc du Roi in 1742, and in Jacqucs-Fran<;ois 
Blondcl, who in the following year opened a private school 
of architecture that was to become one of the most 
influential of all such establishments. Blondel praised the 
work of Scrvandoni, of whom he said thai he knew how to 
sustain the Greek style in all his productions', and he 
admired the buildings that SoufTlot had begun to create in 
Lyon. Yet very little is known of the relations between 
Blondel, Gabriel and Soufflot during the crucial decade of 
the 1740s, when Soufflot himself was in a position to take 
the practical initiative. 

That the French as a nation approached architecture 
with such coherent aesthetic standards and technical 
expertise was in a large measure due to the existence of the 
Academie Royale d'Architecture. Soufflot was later to 
become a distinguished member of this body, which had 
given him shelter during his years in Rome. Founded by 
Colbert in 1671, the Academy was under the control of the 
Surintendant des Batiments du Roi and directed by the 
Premier Architecte. From 1756 it consisted of sixteen 
members of the first class and sixteen second class 
members, with further places for corresponding members 
in the provinces and abroad. Members were appointed by 
the king, who chose one of three names submitted by the 
Surintendant when a vacancy occurred in either class. The 
Academicians met once a week in the Louvre, when the 
secretary minuted their discussions. Collectively the 
Academy was often a passive spectator of change, and 
hidebound in its discussion of precedent and theory, but 
as new members were appointed it renewed itself in 
response to their ideas. 

Students were trained principally in the studios of the 
Academicians, but they could also attend a twice-weekly 
course of lectures, also open to the public, given by the 
Professor of the Academy. A committee of Academicians 
judged each year the students' competition drawings for 
the Prix de Rome, choosing the winner of the gold medal 
who would have the privilege of a three-year stay in Rome, 
and committees were also set up to advise and report on 
projects for official and municipal buildings throughout 
the kingdom. 

In many ways the French Academy differed from the 
Roman Accademia di San Luca, where the membership was 
wider, the teaching less disciplined and the competitions 
(principally the Concorsi Clemcntini, established by Pope 




25 The Thejtrf of .Mjrcellu^, Kiicnc. engrjving of ihi; Doric tirdL-r ttitm 
Ues^odclz. \b»i. Ungiidelz clearly shows the absence ol ir^nsitionjl 
mouldings at the base of the order 



Clement XI) open to students of all nationalities. If Italian 
architects took somewhat for granted the classical remains 
that were an everyday experience for them, their 
colleagues in France were brought up with far greater 
notional respect for these remote monuments. They may 
not have seemed useful or relevant to the practice of 
architecture in proportion to the attention they com- 
manded, but the Academy ensured that the pre-eminence 
of antiquit}' was continually endorsed, and that the single 
surviving architectural treatise from Roman times, by the 
first-centurj' architect, Vitruvius Pollio, was not forgotten. 
When Claude Perrault challenged the architectural code 
that the Academy observed and tried to set up yet more 
stringent rules of his own, a famous battle ensued, the 
Ancients against the Moderns. The Professor of the 
Academy, Franqois Blondel, upheld the authority of 
antiquity and traditional practice, and Perrault falsely 
gained a widespread reputation as an architectural 
libertarian. 

The issue seems the more academic since it had little 
practical relevance to the architectural masterpieces of the 
time and the partisans on both sides were comparatively 
ignorant of the infinitely varied architecture of antiquity. 
It was a Frenchman, Antoinc Dcsgodetz, who later 
published the most accurate survey that had yet been 
attempted of the antiquities of Rome, Lcs Edifices antiques 
de ilome (1683). Desgodetz spent eighteen months in Rome 
measuring and recording, and he was for example the first 
to illustrate adequately the curious columns of the lower 
storey of the Theatre of Marcellus. columns of the Tuscan 
order with an unsculpted entablature and no base 
mouldings of any kind (25). Peculiarities such as these in 
antique architecture had not been seriously considered 
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before- They challenged the ver\ b.isi«; of the n vditional 
Reiuisbance view that m.iti liinibclt u<)s the tne.isure of 
architectural propoi tKu^s A column without a base would 
have undermined the whole hierarchy of values that 
architects of the early eighteenth ccntur\- so ingeniously 
manipulated, stages of transition between one form and 
another, pedestals, pediments, even the very presence of 
the orders themselves. By the end of the century this 
hierarchy lay in ruins, like the sut i.il nrdcr it h.ui ser\ ed. 
The Academy meanwhile passed over in virtual silence the 
disturbing discoveries that Desgodetz had made in Rome. 

Soufilot kept in touch with the Academy during his 
eariy years in Lyon, and he must have aspired to work in 
the capital, though he would not have received there the 
same opportunities he was offered in the provinces in the 
17405: the chance to carry out important public commis- 
sions, and to voice his ideas in the less daunting setting of 
the Lyon Academy. Lyon was one of the Largest towns of 
provincial FIrance, rivalled in size only by the ports of 
Marseille and Bordeaux..Describcd by Rousseau as 'Trcsor 
de I'univers, source de I'abondance', it lay on the main 
route between Parts and Italy, and enjoyed a conspicuous 
prosperity th.it w.is largely due to its silk industry. Noting 
that the town stands nearly in the centre of Europe', 
Philip Thicknesse came to prefer it to Paris : 'at Lyons every 
thing, which man can wish for, is in pKrrfcction : it is indeed 
a rich, noble, and plentiful town, abounding with every 
thing that is good, and more finery than even in Paris 
itself'. 

Lyon was nded in the eighteen^) century by a council of 

five .ildernien. ilic ConsuLil. a royal governor (bv heredity 
a member of the Villeroy family), and an Intendant, though 
it remained wlHiout its own Parkment, falling under dbe 
legal jurisdiction of Paris. It was the scene of .utivc 
architectural enterprise throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the possessor of the oldest and most venerable 
hospital in the kingdom, the Hdtel-Dieu, and a town whose 
considerable inteUectual activity was centred upon its 
Academy of Science, Literature and Arts. 

Soufflot was employed by the Consulat for the most 
important public buildings of the city from SOOn after his 
arrival until long -ifler he h.id Liken up lesidence in Paris, 
and in 1773 he was honoured with the title of Controieur- 
Gteiral des Bitiments. He also worked for many private 
patrons, althoui^h dumcMii architecture was never a real 
strength of his, and the houses attributed to him in Lyon, 
like his later private commissions in Paris, are disappoint- 
ing. Nevertheless Soufilot clearly found no difficulty in 
impressing important patrons, and at Lyon the most 
considerable of these was the archbishop. Cardinal de 
Tencin, who tiad himself been in Rome as ambassador 
shortly after SoufRot's departure. Charles Natoire, on his 
way to Rome to take over the directorship of the Academy 
in 17S1, bints at Soufflot's friendship with Tencin : 

The little visit which I made in Lyon was very agreeable . . . M. 
Soufflot, wiumi I know not how to praise enough, took every 
possible care to provide me with everything agreeable; be 
procured me the honour erf saluting a Cirdliial, an Eminence, the 
Cardinal IVmcent (sic], who kindly invited me to see his oountiy 



house [Oullins], wiiere I had the privilege of dining in very good 

company. 

During his early years in Lyon Soufflot made known his 
architectural ideas in a series of papers read to the 
Academy, modest in tone and showing some very 
unexpected architectural preoccupations. Speaking of 
proportions in September 1739 he referred in simplified 
terms to the quarrel of the Ancients and the Modems, 
explaining that 'for myself I have always deferred to the 
opinions of M. Blonde! more than to those of M. Perrault'. 
Atter a subdued attack on modem archltectiire, Soufflot 
went on to discuss churches he had measured in Rome and 
to defend, like Blondcl before him, variations in pro- 
portions with reference to the rules ttiat nature had 
imposed on architecture: 'We see everyday with admi- 
ration plants and fruits and trees very different in their 
proportions. The same variety is found in animals and 
finally in men and women.' From the churches he knew in 
Rome Soufflot concluded that 'there are for churches 
proportions that are founded less on custom than on 
something natural and that as there are in music perfect 
relatiam to which we cannot refuse our appreciation there 
are also in architecture certain prop o rti ons which ne- 
cessarily provoke pleasure'. 

In 1741 Soufflofs dieme was the surprising one of 
Gothic architecture, an interest apparently springing from 
his obsession with churches. The subject is apologetically 
and rather tentatively advanced, muted in deference to the 
prejudices of his audience or perhaps not entirely clear In 
his own mind. Sov^ot discussed the structure and 

proportions of Gothic churches in relation to Renaissance 
practice; while critical of their decoration he praised the 
lightness of their interiors, which he compared with 
antique basilicas. 'Vitruvius in his basilica at Fane had no 
Incae or cornice . . . the Goths without wishing to follow 
them [the andoits] in that, believed like them that 
projections, interrupting the sight lines, encumbered the 
plan of their churches.' The Gothic churches that Soufilot 
mentions are St- Jean and St-Nizier in Lyon. St-Maxenccat 
Vienne, and the cathedrals of Paris and Milan. 

SoufQot was not to be asked for a chtuvh design while he 
was at Lyon, but his public buildings thete aie lemarkable 
for their time, the first being an extension tor the Hotel- 
Dieu pS, 27j, desigiied in 1 740 and begun in January of the 
following year, atld the second the I oge-au-Change fthc 
Exchange), begim in 1748. No drawings for these buildings 
have been discovered, and little more is known of their 
origins than of Souffiot's other works at Lyon, but taken at 
their face value the buildings show a disturbing talent at 
work, both in their general character and in their 
decoration. 

At the Hdtel-Dieu Soufflot added a new wing to the river 

front, a scheme made possible after the Consulat had 
charged the architect Delamonce to construct this part of 
the quay of the Rhdoe, and he thereby concealed die 

miscellaneous earlier buildings of the hospital on the river 
bank beyond .Open by the terms of its charter to the sick of 
all countries, the old hospital had become shamefidly 
inadequate by the relatively exacting standards of the mid- 
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28 The Hotel dc Vllle, Lyon, deuil ormjtn fj^Jiie. The nujur Mculjr 
building ur the Uter Mventevnth century in Lyon and » source of 
inspiration for SoufTlol's decorative ornonient 



eighteenth century. It was estimated that after Soufflot's 
work there had been completed the patients were reduced 
to being two to a bed from their former total of four. They 
also had four new wards and a chapel that occupied the 
central pavilion of Soufilot's extension. 

In appearance Soufflot's wing has little of the agitated 
and almost domestic sophistication of Boffrand's later Paris 
orphanage (20). Horizontal in emphasis and a little flat in 
appearance, it unfolds along the west bank of the Rhone, a 
fai;adc punctuated by three pavilions and a central square 
dome. The basis of the design goes back to the palace of the 
Louvre, more especially to the south front and its central 
dome, as built by Louis Lc Vau for the young Louis XIV. 
It is not, however, a direct copy; a more spacious, 
eighteenth-century, sense of interval marks the placing of 
the windows, and the ground floor is a rusticated pedestal 
pierced by round-headed openings originally allocated to 
shops. In decoration the building is not greatly indebted to 
any single prototype, for Soufflol invented a wide-ranging 
repertory of forms as an alternative to the elaboration he 
had grown to despise, a rcfxrrtory that is as much Italian as 
French and which goes back even beyond the seventeenth 
century. 



Instead of the elaborate French Ionic order that was 
everywhere lo be found in contemporary architecture 
(21), where small garlands hung vertically from the ears 
of the capital, Soufflot has an unusual order which is 
distinguished only by a raised moulding well below the 
level of the volutes (27). Occasionally used in Italy, this 
type of capital is much more severe than its French 
counterpart and moderates the vertical stress of the 
column. The upper windows of Soufflot's facade are oval 
and garlanded, and derive, except for the lions' heads, 
from the Louvre. There follow, in descending order, the 
uncommon (Ireek key motif that Soufflot would have seen 
in Italy, then broad and flattened swags of drapery over 
the main floor windows that recall the rather clumsy 
decoration of French architecture in the later sixteenth 
century. For the central window of the main pavilion 
Soufflot chose a lion's head with heavy ropes of leaves 
attached, a design that was later to become popular as a 
well-rope (corJe-ci-puits). Some of these decorations recall 
parts of the old Hotel de Ville of Lyon, a building of the 
later seventeenth century that is almost Gothic in its 
eccentric vcrticality, but one that represented neverthe- 
less something of the grandeur of the reign of Louis XIV in 
the provincial setting of Lyon (28). 

Soufflot's decoration gives his hospital a certain 
historical authority, and its 'antiquity' was finally 
emphasized in the choice and placing of the sculpture, to 
which the architect gave the same careful consideration as 
to the decoration as a whole. Precedence is given not to 
such general allegories as Charity or Mercy, but to the 
sixth-century founders of the Hotel-Dieu, King Childebert 
and Queen Ultrogotte, who stand guard over the main 
entrance possibly the earliest of the long series of 
medieval heroes to l>e glorified in the art of the later 
eighteenth century. 

In 1748 work on the Hotel-Dieu came to a halt when 
funds ran temporarily short, and the building with all its 
decoration was not completed for many years. Engravings 
suggest that Soufflot made relatively few alterations 
during the course of its construction. He changed some 
details of the decoration and enlarged the central dome, 
which was then apparently diminished to its present squat 
projx>rtions by his successors. While supervising the 
hospital and designing the Loge-au-Change Soufflot kept 
in touch with Paris, and he was one of the many architects 
who submitted plans for a public square there in honour 
of the king (1748). The competition led finally to the 
construction of the present Place de la Concorde, designed 
by Gabriel who used a site given by the king at the end of 
the Tuileries gardens. Soufilot's ambitious idea (recorded 
in Pi. 41) was to join the two main islands in the Seine 
together to form a public square flanked by pairs of 
matching buildings. He had already shown his drawings 
for the Hotel-Dieu to the Academy in 1747; Blondel 
subsequently prepared an engraving of the main fa»;ade of 
the hospital and two years later SoufTlot was chosen to fill a 
vacant place at the Academy. 

The late 1740s were the years when Mme de Pompadour 
was establishing her ascendancy at court, following her 
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presentJtion in 1745, and it was to the mistress of the king, 
who 'loved the arts, and gave all the orders', according to 
one courtier, that Soufilot owed the sudden change in his 
fortunes. Anxious to promote the interests of her family, 
Mmc dc Pompadour destined her young brother, Abel 
Poisson (not yet Marquis dfe Marigny), to succeed to the 
post of Surintendant des Batiments, which was meanwhile 
held by an older relation of hers. Charles-Francois Lc 
Normand de Tournehem. It was a position that demanded 
no political ambition and one that had already been 
occupied by courtiers of the greatest distinction, like the 
Due d'Antin, who was one of the bastards of Louis XIV. 
Perhaps most important of all, it brought its occupant into 
frequent contact with the king, who found in architecture 
a means of alleviating the tedium of his existence. 

Marigny, then aged eighteen, was to be sent on a 
journey to Italy to complete his education in anticipation 
of his eventual promotion and it was decided that Soufilot 
(fluent in Italian) should accompany him as instructor in 
architecture, together with the engraver Charles-Nicolas 
Cochin and the Abbe I.e Blanc, a %vritcrand protege of Mme 
dc Pompadour. Born in 1706. Lc Blanc was the oldest of the 
travellers and one of the few Frenchmen who had visited 
England, of which he published an unflattering account, 
the Lettres d'un fran<;ois, in 1745. Cbchin, at thirty-four, 
was already well known as a draughtsman and engraver; 
Marigny later appointed him Secretary of the Academic 
Royale de Peinture et de Sculpture, and he became one of 
the most vociferous opponents of the Rococo style. The 
tour of 1750 was to be modelled on the journeys to which 
English gentlemen were customarily exposed in their 
youth, but organized with all the formality befitting 
Marigny's rank - that the French observed in social 
matters. 

Soufflot had come to the notice of the court allegedly 
through Blondel's engraving of the Hotel-Dieu, and a 
special importance attached to his presence since one aim 
of the journey to study the design of Italian theatres ~ 
was primarily architectural. Italy still dominated EuropK in 
music and opera, and possessed a long tradition, going 
back to Palladio. of cxp>crtisc in the construction of 
theatres, of which the most recent and most celebrated was 
the court theatre of Turin. Versailles had no permanent 
theatre, while in Paris the Comedie-Francaise occupied a 
small and inconvenient building of the late seventeenth 
century (123), and the Opera was lodged at the Palais- 
Royal. By 1749 Gabriel had for some time been considering 
the construction of an opera for the palace of Versailles. 

Marigny and his three companions travelled south 
through Lyon to Italy, where they stopped first at Turin. 
Cochin kept and later published a journal of the tour, an 
account of the works of art which they saw that is too 
earnest to accommodate any information about the 
travellers themselves. In architecture the taste of the party 
extended to all that was relatively pure in design, the 
works of antiquity, of Palladio, even of Juvarra, while 
confidently deprecating the more imaginative architects of 
the seventeenth century, Guarini and especially Bor- 
romini. Rome was the ultimate goal of the travellers and 



they passed through Parma, Modena and Florence on their 
way there. In Rome Soufflot renewed his relations with the 
Academy and was admitted as a member of the Accademia 
di San Luca on presenting a design for a triumphal arch. 

Many changes had occurred at the Academy in Rome 
since Soufflot had last been there in 1739. Especially 
amongst the architectural students a new spirit of 
experiment, based more closely upon the example of 
antiquity, had begun to prevail. Younger architects had 
respected no more than Soufflot himself the values of their 
immediate predecessors, and Soufflot would soon join 




29 The Tempit of Ncinunc. I'jf^tum. engraving by Duroont. 1764. 
Bised tin ^k<;tch«^ m.idc by Souinut in 1750. Uumont's loaccurjlc 
engrjving« were ihc ilrsi illustrations of the Greek temples Jt Pacstum 
to be published 




30 'Lycurgus ivounded', by Charles-NicoUs Cochin. 1750 (Musee du 
Louvre, Paris, Cabinet des Dessins). In this scene of Spartan history 
Cochin introduced baseless Tuscan and Doric columns in the 
background 
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}i Section ot Mount Vesuvius, engraving by Dumont. 1764. A 
measured section ol the volcano, based on sketches made by Soufflot 
and Dumont on 9 June I7S0 

them in transforming the character of architecture as it was 
practised in Paris, providing in the church of Ste- 
Genevieve a focus for the reforms they sought. 

Soufflot formed a friendship with one of the older 
students, Gabriel-Pierre-Martin Dumont (64), who had 
remained in Rome after the term of his pension at the 
Academy had expired, and together with Cochin they 
travelled south from Rome to visit Naples and the Greek 
temples at Paestum, which had been discovered in the 
earlier years of the century. The temples were published 
for the first time in 1764 by Dumont from sketches that 
Soufflot made there (29), but the plates are neither 
accurate nor expressive of the primitive nature of the 
temples, and Dumont's book was superseded in the 
following year by an English publication devoted to 
Paestum, by Thomas Major. Cochin too showed an 
immediate interest in the style of the temples, and he 
included primitive Greek and Roman columns in the 
background of a drawing of 1750 showing 'Lycurgus 
wounded' (JO). 

Soufflot and Dumont must also have seen the exca- 
vations that were then beginning at Herculancum, of 
which Cochin published an account in 1754 after his return 
to Paris. They also stopped to measure Mount Vesuvius 
and probably regarded the temples of Paestum as natural 
phenomena not far removed in character from the 
mountain itself (31 ). The measured drawings of Vesuvius 
that Dumont published in his book on Paestum seem more 
than a little bizarre, but the interest of the two architects in 
the volcano is a symptom of that spirit of detached enquiry* 
which was to lead to the more emotive interpretations that 
Paestum and Vesuvius were later to inspire in both 
architecture and painting. 

Soufflot fell ill on his return to Rome he was always 
apparently troubled by his stomach - and he travelled to 
Viterbo to take the waters. Marigny meanwhile returned 
to Paris, passing by way of the Veneto and Venice itself, 
and Soufflot returned temporarily to Lyon. With the 



sudden death of Le Normand in 1751 Marigny was 
appointed his successor, and in the following year 
Marigny provided SoutTlot with a house in Paris, which he 
shared with Cochin. Late in 1754 Soufflot became architect 
of the new church of Ste-Genevieve and took up 
permanent residence in the capital. But before his move to 
Pans Soufilot had become a well-known figure and, 
probably through Cochin, who was later to engrave one of 
the frontispieces of the F.ncychpeJie, his reputation had 
already impressed Baron Grimm, a spokesman for the 
views of the 'philosophes'. He is one of the very few 
architects mentioned in the Correspondance litteraire, 
making an impressive first appearance in its pages in 1753 : 
'we should mention that the only architect famous today in 
France, by his genius and his uste, is M. Soufflot, a citizen 
of Lyon'. 

The main work of Soufflot's last years in Lyon was the 
theatre (32), the first of the great theatres of late 
eighteenth-century France, and a building of which 
Soufflot himself always remained particularly fond, calling 
it 'a child that is dear to me'. Begun in 1754 on a restricted 
site that formed the garden behind the Hotel dc Vilic and 
designed for as many as 2,000 spectators, the theatre 
survived for only seventy years before being entirely 
rebuilt. Engravings and drawings suggest that Soufflot 
made few innovations in the plan, but he introduced 
improvements in heating, lighting and fire precaution. 
Unlike a court theatre his was also a free-standing building 
equipped with cafes and a foyer for the convenience of a 
public audience. Soufflot followed the Turin theatre in 
choosing an elliptical shape for the auditorium (considered 
by many to be the best for audibility), which was 
articulated in the customary way through the presence of 
tiers of boxes. The principal boxes which would seat the 
governor and the consuls were presumably those set into 
the proscenium arch, distracting attention - as was normal 

from the stage itself, and most of the space in the stalls 
was given over to standing-room, as was also cusiomarj' in 
France. Soufflot was proud of the vaulting of the theatre 
(presumably the vaults that supported the high roof over 
the stage), but he was criticized for the poor acoustics of 
the building. 

If the plan of Soufflot's theatre seemed to offer little that 
was new, except in the provision of its public rooms, the 
restrained elegance of the external decoration in a building 
that formed a free-standing block, and the relative 
austerity of the interior, were both far from usual in a type 
of building traditionally festive in appearance. On the 
main facade most of the windows were plain and actually 
recessed, while the decoration was confined to the frames 
of the three larger windows, to the reliefs between the 
storeys, and to the statues of Apollo and amorini on the 
balustrade. Here at least SoufTlot had contrived a visual 
rapprochement to the reforms that were then beginning to 
affect the drama in France, as described by Marmontel: 
'Thus, from that time, all the actors were obliged to 
abandon their fringed gloves, their voluminous wigs, their 
feather hats, and all the fantastic paraphernalia that had so 
long shocked the sight of all men of taste.' 
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32 The Grind-TheJtrc, Lyon, plan. 
cle%'jtion and scc-tiotu frtlgrjvings 
from Duntont). The nujor work of 
SoufDot's second Lyon period, the 
theatre (begun in 1754) nutches the 
greater 'iimplicity' and 'naturalism' 
lhai had started to affect acting and 
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On his arrival in Paris in 17'i4 Souf'flot's first appoint- 
nentwasas Cuntrulcur ol the royal Chateau ot Marly, one 
of about eighteen such posts in the Ba^nents du Roi, but 
soon the controllership of Paris, the most active post after 
that of Premier Architecte, fell vacant, and Soufflot was 
promoted by Marigny to this more senior position. As 
Contr&leur of Paris SoufHot occupied a house near tlie 
Tuiieries palace and, working in conjunction with Gabriel 
and with \hc- support of three subordinate Inspci tcurs. he 
took charge ol all the royal buildings in the capital, an 
onerous administrative duty that he ftiUUled with 
characteristic patience. In 1715 Soufflot was elected a 
member of the Hrsc class of the Academy and in the next 
year he was knighted, receiving the cordon noir of the 
Order of St-Michel, a low rank of the order that was open 
to artists and men of letters. 

Soufflot made his way \n p.irisian society, and, praised 
by Grimm, he inevitably found a warm welcome at the 
Salon of Mme GeofTHn, where he became a regular visitor 
atthe Moml>n lutu luons which she provided for hcrarlist 
friends. Hersell an habituee of the Salon of Mme de Tencin, 
the sister of the archbishop, Mme Geoffrin had known 

Mme de Pompadour long before her own Salon became 
famous, following the death of M. Geoffrin and Mme de 
Tcncin in 1750. It was she, according to one contemporary, 
who had formed the ideas of Marigny, who 'having all the 
arts at his command, surrounded by artists, could have 
perpetuated that bad style which was tiresome to real 
connoisseurs. Mme Geoffrin made all the advances to 
introduce him to her society. It is there that he acquired a 
sound judgment and that, despite himself he purified liis 
taste.' The excellence of Mme Gcoilrin's taste was a 
byword during her lifetime, as was tlie soundness of her 
judjjmcnt and the bourgeois sobriety of her appearance, 
and Marigny would have found in her society support for 
the counsel that Soufflot had hnparted to him in the 
Judg^nt of architecture. 

Soufllot's social life in Paris is referred to by Diderot, 
who flippantly mentions his indigCMlaii, and by Marmon- 
tel, who described him more sympatlieticaUy as he 
appeared at Mme Geoffrin's: 'a man of sense, very 
circumspect in his conduct, a skilful and learned architect ; 
but his ideas were all commensurate by the rule and the 
compass'. The other guests at these Monday gatherings 
listed by Marmontcl included the painters Boucher and 
Vernet, who was a close friend of Soufflot, the pastellist La 
Tour, and lean-Baptiste Lemoyne, the sculptor. 

The artists at Mme Geoffrin's were dominated by the 
Comte de Caylus, a distinguished aristocrat, who had in his 
youth visited the Middle East and studied the ruins of 
Ephesus; he was famous for his collection of classical and 
pre^Iassical antiquities, of which he published a seven- 
volume catalogue (17'j2 36). Though Ca\Ius had a 
repuution as a protector of anisu, he was deeply hated by 
the 'ptiilosophes', who gathered at Mme GcoffHn's on 

VVednesdavs, and .Marmontel suggests in an evidently 
biased portrait that Caylus, whose benefactions were 
motivated largely by self-interest, had unjustly claimed for 
himself the title of restorer ctf good taste in ardiitectuxe: 



He insiiuMtedbfaBSdf Intotfaeocnpanyaf aeoof infisimittiMi. 
.u)d persuaded them to write memorials on the toys lie liad 

bought at his brokers, . . and with this charlatanism of 
erudition, he trcpi into the academies, without knowing either 
Circck or l .iiiri Hr had i Mtcn said, he h.id so often published, 
by those whom he paid to praise him. that in arcliitecture he was 
the restorer of the simple style, ot simple beauty, of beautiful 
simplictl\ . llijt the ignorani believ ei! ;I. 

Souffiot was one of the artists w whom Caylus conferred 
the apparently doubtful honour of his interest, and it may 
have been partly through his influence that the architect 
was chosen as Marigny 's travelling companion. In 17S7 tiie 
Abbe Barthelemy, stopping at Lyon on his way to join the 
embassy of the Due de Choiseul in Rome, reported to 
Caylus: 

We have been very pleased with everything that M. Soufflot has 
done in Lyon: apart from the larger buildings which mark a man 
who is consummate in his art, we have seen the evidence of his 
spirit in the smallest objects. For example, on the altar of the 
chapel of the archbishop's palace, is a bas-rclicf that represents 
the angel delivering Saittl Peter: a small window has hecn 
arranged at the side trom which the angel is invested with a 
shadow that seems tu belong to him, and t£it be conunuaicBtesio 
Saini I'eter and the guard. 

However enlightened was the taste of the Comte de Caylus 
or Mme Geoffirin, or of the many other theorists and 
patrons who wished to see a new kind of architecture, the 
claims they made for themselves and tor each other as 
pioneers of the new style cannot be taken very seriously 
since they laclced the abiU^ to put their ideas into 
practice. Soufflot on the other hand could fitshion his own 
ideas and those of his circle into acrepi.ihle .uul indeed 
bcautilui works oi art, and his early years in Paris, before 
the acceleration of die Seven Years' War halted most 
public building, were amoogSt the most productive of his 
career. He was brought in in an advisory capacity to assist 
with plans for the restoration of Rennes Cathedral, and for 
the royal squares at Reims and at Bordeaux. His elegant 
reconstruction of the sacristy and treasury of Notre-Dame 
dates from these years, as does the beginning of his work 
under the supervision of Gabriel on the completion of tiie 
Louvre, which had been left unfinished In the seventeenth 

century. And in addition to these tasks there was the Start 
of work on the crowning achievement of Souitlot's career, 
the church of Ste-Geneviive. 

It had been decided in November 1754 to rebuild the 
medieval church of the patron saint of Paris, creating a 
tnonumcnt that would rival the great cathedrals of St 
Paul's in London and St Peter's in Rome. The church and 
the attached monastery, forming the headquarters of the 
Augustinian order in France, had been founded according 
to popular belief by dovis, the first Christian King of 
France; the shrine of St Genevieve (in the cn,'pt) and the 
tomb of Descartes formed the principal attranii r.s nf the 
old church. The idea of creating a new monument went 
back to die re^ of Louis XIV, when Perraidt had made 
proposals for the reconstruction of the church on the lines 
of an antique basilica fJJ^. The project was revived by Louis 
XV, in 1 744, in thanksgiving for his recovery from a serious 
illness. On that famous occasion fears for the king' s life were 
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i 1 The church of Slc-Gcncvicve, Paris, project for reconstruction by 
CUiude Perrjult. 1697. Drawing by S^bastlen Uelerc (Biblwlheique Ste- 
Gencvie\'e, Paris). Columns and lintels appear in Perrault's design In 
conjunction with an otherwise conventional plan 



entertained, and he had publicly adjured his sinful life and 
dismissed his current mistress, Mme de Chateauroux. 

It cannot have aroused happy memories for the king, or 
indeed for Mme de Pompadour, but the foundation of a 
new ecclesiastical monument must have seemed wise as a 
political move some ten years later, when criticism of the 
Church was becoming intensified; and Marigny, conscious 
of the talents and interests of Soufflot, his protege, would 
no doubt also have urged the building of a monument that 
would glorify the memory of his own administration. In 
January 1755 Soufflot, rather than Gabriel, was chosen as 
the architect of the new building. Two years later his 
project for the church was given official approval and 
made known to the public in a series of engravings, and 
very different it must immediately have seemed from any 
church that had t>een constructed before (34). 

Churches in Paris had been tied throughout the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to a relatively dull 
and inflexible formula; with a few notable exceptions, 
they have nothing like the same lively appeal as 
contemporary town houses and chateaux, and they are 
consequently less well known. The most important church 
under construction before Ste-Genevieve was Si-Roch, in 
the rue St-Honore, which had been begun in the 
seventeenth century but was not given its facade until 
I7ib (35). Its general type is that deriving from the main 



Jesuit church in Rome, the Gesu, with a nave lined with 
side chapels and articulated with masonry piers relieved 
by pilasters. The nave is supported by heavy flying 
buttresses left visible from the street (36), and the fai;adc 
has a double order of small columns applied to the surface 
of the wall. Only in its decoration, which was never 
completed, and in its sense of interval, could the real date 
of the facade easily be guessed. 

Soufflot's design for Stc-Gencvicve marks a decisive 
break with the tradition represented by St-Roch an 
expulsion of the Jesuits in visual metaphor that prefigures 
by some years the p>olitical banishment of the order from 
France. His study of Roman churches is here largely 
superseded by a growing appreciation of the architectural 
achievements of antiquity and the Middle Ages, as well as 
by a new confidence in his ability as an engineer, and all 
are happily united with the complexity and visual 
sophistication of the French classical tradition as it had 
developed in the middle years of the eighteenth century. 

Just how high Soufflot had set his standards is shown in 
the plan of the church. The form of a Greek cross with its 
four equal arms is to be associated not with any obvious 
French precedent, but with such monuments of the history 
of architecture as the designs of Bramante and Michelan- 
gelo for St Peter's, and with Wren's Great Model for St 
Paul's. And the setting itself is commensurate with these 
prototypes; in the site plan published in 1757 (34) the 
church faces a new road that stretches to the gardens of the 
Luxembourg Palace and opens into a rectangular square 
before the portico. The old church of Stc-Gcncvicvc lies 
behind the new building, flanked to the north by the 
larger church of St-Eticnne-du-Mont. 

Though Soufflot's church may suggest comparisons 
with the great cathedrals of Rome and London, it dilTcrs 
from them fundamentally as a design based largely upon 
the use of free-standing columns and straight lintels in 
preference to pilasters and piers. The portico, in the first 
place, is composed of twenty-four columns, taller than the 
columns of the Roman Pantheon and largely free-standing, 
which form a temple front far more extensive than any that 
had distinguished a Christian basilica in the past. The plan 
of the portico is, however, French rather than antique in its 
complexity, with two pairs of columns extracted from the 
centre and added for emphasis at the sides (a new road was 
to be pierced facing the south side of the portico). The 
complexity of the plan gives the portico a degree of 
independence, as a centralized design of its own with steps 
on all sides, that hints at the autonomy of a complete 
classical temple, and in scale it exceeds in height as well as 
in breadth the nave of the church which it was designed to 
serve, rising to a giant pediment destined by Soufflot for a 
relief showing the Elevation of the Host. 

A smaller order of columns reigns inside the church, 
columns set on low bases and supporting not arches but a 
straight entablature. This aspect of the design has been 
singled out for particular comment, since in these respects 
the interior constitutes a decisive break with the Re- 
naissance tradition and its reliance up>on the wall, the 
pilaster and the arcade. Though Perrault had proposed a 
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M The church of SK-Cenevieve. P4rts, SoufTloi's project of 17)7. plan, silc plan, perspective view, cross-section and side elevation (engravings by 
Belllcard). The church, a Greek cross in plan, was lu have a rectangular square in front and a road extending to the gardens of the Falais du 
Luxembourg 
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V} St-Roch. detjil orvuulh iranvepl. The 
system ol flying buttresses, supporting the 
nave and transepts, is left untidily apparent 

n The church of St-Roch, I'ji i^, ihc Ijiadt and the njve. The major Parisian church under construction in 
the earlier eighteenth century; its plan had been designed by Lemercier in the seventix'nth century, while 
the fai;adc was carried out (minus its ornamentation) by 17)b 



similar idea in his project for Ste-Genevieve many years 
earlier, and the chapel of Versailles, together with the 
Louvre colonnade, had been designed on the same 
principle but with a much greater sense of spaciousness, 
not since the dawn of the Renaissance (in the church 
designs of Brunelleschi) had such a columned interior been 
seen in a metropohtan setting. 

The columns of the interior arc not only an essential part 
of the classical repertoire, used for the articulation of 
temples, but they also give an effect of spaciousness like 
that of a Gothic cathedral. Springing from low bases to 
support the vaults of the church, they offer, as Soufflot had 
recommended in his speech to the Lyon Academy, the least 
possible resistance to the lines of sight that cross and 
recross the interior. And again, as in a Gothic church, the 
outer walls are closely packed with windows, which in the 
ab.sence of side chapels shed their light directly into the 
interior. The columns are arranged in double lines along 
the sides of the four arms of the cross, though with two of 
their number missing from each inner row, an arrangement 
recalling the plan of the portico and giving each arm of the 
cross a suggestion of the same autonomy. 

In pursuit of his dream of spaciousness Soufflot reduced 
to the very minimum the size of the piers which were to 
support the dome. They are free-standing as in Gothic 
churches, allowing uninterrupted vistas along the sides of 
the four arms of the cross, and each consists of a masonry 
core articulated with three engaged columns. The columns 
are assisted in their work of supporting the vaults, and 
ultimately the dome, by a system of flying buttresses 
concealed behind the outer wall of the building. The use of 
flying buttresses is an aspect of Gothicism that had never 
died out in France - such buttresses are still plainly visible 
on the exterior of St-Roch (36) but what SoulTloi 
contrived at Ste-Genevieve, as had Wren before him at St 



Paul's, was the provision of a screening wall behind which 
buttresses could proliferate without apparent untidiness. 

Just as Soufflot avoided pilasters inside the church, so 
too he rejected them for the exterior. He stopped short of 
making the walls entirely plain, but he employed only 
narrow projections to strengthen the corners of the block, 
where the cornice, carried round from the portico, breaks 
forward twice to define each corner of the cross. The dome 
is small in proportion to the church below, as Soufflot's 
critics noted, but this must have seemed inevitable at the 
start since the piers which carry its weight are set forward 
from the walls of the church. Since the plan itself is 
dispersed in emphasis, the portico and each arm of the 
cross having its own implied centre, a small and relatively 
unemphatic dome may have seemed more suited to the 
design than a cupola of seventeenth-century proportions, 
uniting the different elements below by its dominating 
size. And in its design too the dome has an intricacy that 
echoes the complexity of the church plan, though it fails to 
match the church below in directly recalling the dome 
designs of antiquity. 

The relative scarcity of antique domes, compared with 
the abundance of temples and basilicas, longitudinal and 
relatively unaccented in design, was a source of difficulty 
and also of challenge to architects throughout the later 
eighteenth century. The most famous of classical domes 
was that of the Roman Pantheon, a single shell cofTercd on 
the interior and rising externally in a shallow curve from a 
rim of steps to a central open oculus. As a feat of 
engineering it may have daunted Renaissance architects, 
but it was not a shape that had seemed generally useful for 
the propagation of the Christian message. The dome of St 
Peter's constructed as a double shell with a strong 
vertical stress, strengthened and emphasized by a series of 
ribs - had become a more venerable model and one more 
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easily copied hv architects of the seventeenth century. In 
France, where the technical virtuosity of medieval 
architecture remained a living tradition, in roofing no less 
than in masonry, the pattern established bv St Peter's had 
been subjected to various subtle vanatiuris wliich Soulflol 
had taken to heart. 

In tile first design for Ste-Genevieve (34) the dome is 
relatively conventional, to be constructed as a double shell 
over J columned drum, ,ind in this I'.imiliar settillg the 
garlanded oval windovyrs are a con:>picuous concession to 
the elegance of contemporary taste. The ovals of the drum 
cast lifjht between the two shells of the dome, while the 
rectangular windows below, themselves transformed into 
ovals in the interior, light the crossing of the church. In the 
articulation of the driini Soi^f nci fullowsan unusual plan, 
with pairs ol projecting colun-.ns on the four diagonal axes, 
which he has taken from the domed church of the Invalides 
(13). Based upon the omission of pairs of columns on the 
central axes of the plan, the dome plan expresses 
smnetiiini,^ nf the ch-u actcrof the church bclinv and its four 

ooliunned arms. But whereas the dome of the Invalides has 
a ribbed cupola, as was normal practice in association with 

a columned drum, SoufTlot's dorriL- is .1 smooth hemisphere 
of a more regular, and in that sense classical, shape. Such 
cupolas were not tuiknown in France, but they were 
usually, as in the church of the Visitation fl'l), reserved for 
smaller churches where an accented drum was not needed . 

The name Temple de Ste-Genevieve', by which 
Soufllot's church quickly bMame known, is above all 
Justified by the architect's daring substitution of a huge 
statue of the saint for the lantern that would normally 
crown such a dome as liis. As a goddess might preside in 
efflgy within a classical temple, so here the patron saint of 
Paris, bearing her cross, stands watch over the shrine that 
has been designed for her. Such discriminating use of 
sculpture in rdation to arctntecture, already apparent in 
the dos'np rif t]>e I.N on hospital (27). '.v.is to become one of 
the iiallinatks ol lale cighlccnth-ccnlurv design, .iiid is 

doselyrelated to the manipulation of Structure itseli tor its 
expressive potentialities, 'arcliitectuie parlante', as it later 
came to be known. 

Symbolic ideas, however* bad never been neglected by 
arcliitects of the past. Conuenttoee, the suitability of a 
building to its rank and function, was a commonplace of 

archileciural iheorv (and is particularly sircssed in the 
criticism ol Diderot), but if all architects had instinctively 
distinguished a castle from a palace or a church, the 

nuances of these distinctions and the cross fertilization of 
patterns evolved lor dittcrcni lunctions provided open- 
ings fiar the artist of genius. In the use of sculpture for 
architectural decoration it was Bernini who had been the 
most radically inventive, and in a drawing for t he dome of S. 
Andrea al Quirinalc in Rome he too had suggested 
substitutingan image, in tliis case the cross of St Andrew, for 
the lantern. 

The ecclesiastical programme of Soul Mot's church, 
culminating in the statue of St Genevieve, began with the 
pediment <^ the portico, and embraced groups of the four 
Fathers of the Church, including St Augustine, the patron 



of the adjacent monastery, at the base of the dome, Inside 
the church the four arms of the cross were to be decorated 
with respective reference to the Old Testament, and the 
Greek, Roman and Galliean Churches The . iipol,! w.is to 
show the apotheosis of St Genevieve and the pendenlives 
the four Evangelists. A l; roup of three altars occupied the 
cmtte of the croesing, while the high altar at the east end 
was to be set before a brightly illiunfnated glory of painted 
rays and clouds. This was a devotional aid, also originating 
with Bernini, and already manipulated by Souillot in the 
chapel of the archiepiscopal palace at Lyon, that persisted 
in France with diminished intensity right up to the time of 
the Revolution. Elsewhere in the chiuch the wails arc made 
over to carefully defined rectilinear wall-memorials. 

The church of Stc Genevieve was to undergo many 
alterations before its final completion in ilie early years of 
the nineteenth century, and its lon^ tnnlduij^ history 
mirrors the rapid clianges in taste in the later eighteenth 
century. Soufflot's first design may not be perfectly 
consistent in character the architect himseK was to make 
many modifications - but it remains a moving and succinct 
expression of the artistic and intellectual aspirations of tiie 

miJ vt nturv. retaininv; ,)s .1 work of art a kind of visual 
integrity that was to become increasingly rare as the years 
passed. The integrity of Soufflof s design resides above all 
in the sense of order and spaciousness he was determined 
to achieve, deriving trom the effects that he admired in 
classical architecture. 'The principal aim of M. Soufllot 
in building liis church', his successor, the architect 
Brebion, wrote, 'was to reunite in one of the most beautiful 
forms, the lightness of the construction of Gothic buildings 
with the purity and magnificence of Greek arcliitecture.' 

The sense of space is the element in the design of Ste- 
Gencvieve that marks Soufflot as an artist of the same 
generation as itoucher and Figalle, rivalling in his use of 
columns the effects that these artists achieved in paint and 

stone, while at the s.imc time pa'. ing due honour to tlie 
architecture ot antiquity. In isolating the piers supporting 
the dome in order to accentuate the Ugbtness of the 
interior, Soufflot was to bring about a reassessment of the 
scope of engineering that affected future architectural 
development, but it was not his intention to facilitate the 
mere imitation of Gothic or indeed classical forms. 

Similarly Soufflot cannot have intended to undermine 
the practice of religion in considering how best to fashion 
his church, however much he was influenced by the 
scepticism of the 'philosophes' with whom he associated. 
Yet because he had broadened the sources of ecclesiastical 
architecture and given so important a place to the antique 
temple in his designs for Stc-Gencvieve it was obviously 
that much easier to deconsecrate his masterpiece when the 
Revolution abolished traditional religion. If the church can 
be assigned a role in the history of architecture equivalent 
10 that of the Encyclopedie it is essentially for the new. 
architectural questions it raised, and for the standard of 
excellence it set. Il w.is not a project on pajxr th,i; ronld 
easily be forgotten but a building of monumental 
propo r tions actually under eomtruetion team the late 
1750c until Just af^ the outbreak of the Revolution. 
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2 Official taste of the mid-century : Blonde! and 
Gabriel; Marigny and Soufflot 



Though Grimm had written of Soufflot in 1753 as 
the 'only architect famous today in France', it was too late 
by that time to allude to his work in the Encyclopedie, of 
which the first volume, covering architecture, had 
appeared two years earlier. The main articles dealing with 
architecture were entrusted to Jacques-Francois Blondcl 
(37). Blondel was the chief spokesman for a return to the 
great traditions of seventeenth-century French architec- 
ture, the nourishment that had sustained the early work of 
Soufflot, and through the influence of Blondel these 
traditions were to shape the thought of many of SoufTlot's 
younger contemporaries. Though Blondcl could write in 
the Encyclopedie that 'It is only in the last two centuries 
that the architects of France and Italy have applied 
themselves to rediscover the early simplicity, the beauty 
and the proportions of ancient architecture', there was 
little he could illustrate of recent architecture that justified 
the tenor of this statement. He included in the illustrations 
designs of his own. many by his friend Framjois Franque 
(who later wrote an obituary of Blondcl), and others by 
Boffrand and Contant d'lvrj'. 

Blondel was some eight years Soufflot's senior, being 
born in 1705; he died in 1774 and thus lived to see some of 
the more extreme works of his former students. He 
published his first work in 1738, a book dealing with the 
country house and its planning [De la distribution des 
maisons de plaisance), and there followed in 1752 -56 the 
publication of his monumental four-volume encyclopaedia 
of French building, the Architecture francoiae. Meanwhile 
in 1743. in the face of initial hostility from the Academy, he 
had opened the first independent school of architecture in 
Paris. This was an establishment in the rue dc la Harpc that 
young architects preferred to the Academy with its more 
conservative teaching, and which numbered among its 
graduates not only French students but also foreigners, 
like William Chambers, who spread the ideas of Blondel in 
their native countries. The scope of Blondcl's courses is 
outlined in a prospectus that he published in 1747, the 
Discours sur la maniere d'etudier I'architecture. What had 




n Pnrtrjil nf Jjcques-f-rjncnis Blondel (1705 74). by an unknown 
iTcnch artist |Mu«x- Camavald, Paris). Innucnoal js a Ii-jchcr of 
architecture, Blondel was also the main archllecturai contributor to Uic 
Encyclopidie 
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)8 The main doorway of the church of the Visitation, 
Paris (I'l), engraving from Blondel, IT71 77. Blondel 
sireised the jchievemcnts of scvvnlfenth-cenlury 
French architecture in his teachin}> and publications 




39 The Chateau of Maisons. 1642-46. the main 
staircase One of the most famous creations of 
l'ran<;oi$ .Man.urt, whom Blondel regarded as 'the god 
of architecture' 



not been done before, he pointed out, was to teach the 
young architect all the skills he needed, to mould his ideas 
into a coherent pattern : 'The consequence is that a young 
man who takes up architecture, is often ignorant of the 
proportions of the human body. Perspective, Mathe- 
matics, Ornament and almost always design in general.' 

Blondei's method was later adopted by the Academy 
when in 1762 he was himself appointed to be its professor, 
the post that his famous namesake Francois Blondel had 
occupied in the late seventeenth century. The range and 
method of his teaching can be appreciated in the twelve- 
volume Courx d'archilecture, based on his lectures, which 
was completed by his assistant Pierre Pattc in the 1770s. 
Blondel himself revised the first two sections, dealing with 
decoration and planning, while Patte composed most of the 
final part, which was concerned with construction. 

The general rules that Blondel passed on to his students 
seem in the abstract as vague and unhelpful as most such 
academic recipes. There is 'taste united to rule', 'sym- 
metry', 'simplicity', 'liveliness in planning and in 
silhouette', and bienseance, which implies (like convenance) 
the suitability of the building to its function or the rank of 
its occupants. All are general ideas which, with only a little 
common sense, could be grasped instinctively by the 
students, but which in no way defined the masterpieces 
studied by them or guaranteed the excellence of their own 
productions. The few buildings that Blondel himself 
constructed, mainly in the 1760s in eastern France, 
including the Place d'Armcs at Mctz, arc well-mannered 
according to his own principles, but unremarkable for 
their date. 

It is mainly in the wide scope of his method and in his 
devotion to the French classical tradition that Blondel must 
have been a source of inspiration to his students. He 
recalled appreciatively the work of their great 
seventeenth-century predecessors, especially Fran<;ois 
Mansart, whom he regarded as 'the god of architecture' 
(38, 39), and twice a week in April and May he conducted 
sightseeing tours to visit his favourite buildings, which he 
also used to illustrate his lectures: 

the Mansarts, the Dcbrosses, the Merciers. the Perraults and 
other architects appear successively upon the scene, and give in 
their works useful lessons to young architects, principally if thev 
are accompanied by a man versed in the Art, and who serves, so 
to speak, as interpreter to these designs of a different time, and 
the different reasons for which buildings have been constructed, 
and the differences that are to be found in buildings of the same 
type 

But in passing on his knowledge and enthusiasm for his 
seventeenth-century heroes, Blondel was forced to 
acknowledge, like many of his contemporaries, an 
architectural style that he had helped in part to instigate, 
but of which he was too conservative to approve. His final 
book, a collection of dialogues which he entitled L'Hommc 
du monde klaire par les arts, shows both disillusion and 
grudging admiration for the most successful works of his 
former pupils. 

Blondei's tastes are embodied to a large extent in the 
buildings of Ange- Jacques Gabriel, and just as Blondel is 
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40 Portrait of Anjic- Jacques Gabriel 
(1698-1782), marble bust by Jean-Baptistc 
Lemnyne (Musee du Louvre, Pans). Gabriel 
succeeded his father ax Premier Archilecle du 
Roi in 1742 

41 Plan of Paris, showing projects for the Place 
Louis XV (engraving from I'aile. 1765). As well 
as the Place which was built (Gabriel's Place dc 
la Concorde), the plan shows many of the rival 
protects submitted by other architects, 
including BotTrand, Scrvandoni. Conlant 
d'lvry, and Soufllol. who proptised joining the 
two main islands in the Seine {A on plan) 




the last great theoretician of the Renaissance tradition so 
Gabriel is its last great architect (40). His work, together 
with the buildings of Fuga in Rome, may be likened to 
other great movements of consolidation that prelude 
widespread change. An older man than Blondel. Gabriel 
was born in 1698, the son of Jacques Gabriel, whom he 
succeeded as Premier Architecte du Roi in 1742. He held 
this post until 1775, the year after the death of Louis XV, 
while remaining head of the Academy until his own death 
in 1782. The Gabriels were a dynasty of architects directly 
related to the Mansarts. Ange-Jacques being the great- 
great-great-nephew of Francjois Mansart, whose small 
house in the cast of Paris he is known to have inherited, 
although he never lived there. 

Gabriel's work must be understood in the context of the 
court which he served, implying a kind of flattery to the 
Crown in the sense that the glorious reign of Louis XV's 
great-grandfather, Louis XIV, is consciously perf>etuated 
in his designs. Architecture was one of the principal 
distractions of the king and on occasion he acted in 
collaboration with his own chief architect. The Prince de 
Croy was given in 1754 plans of the octagonal pavilion in 
the Trianon gardens that the king and Gabriel 'had made 
together in the same style', and when de Croy had made a 
sketch of his own garden king and architect worked on it 
in collaboration, suggesting improvements. Unlike Souf- 
flot, Gabriel was not aHiliated with the Paris of the 
'philosophes', and in his relations with Marigny and 
Soufflot there was inevitably an undercurrent of tension 
that occasionally erupted. Gabriel's commitment to the 



court of Louis XV was later to bring its share of criticism, 
and a passage in the gossipy Memoires secrets speaks of him 
at the time of his death with surprising acrimony : 'All his 
pompous titles will not prevent him passing, justly 
appreciated by posterity as a mediocre artist, of the most 
ordinary kind.' 

Gabriel was rarely inclined to experiment, even on the 
few occasions when he was not working directly for his 
royal master, and there is in his work a sense of 
predictability that sets him apart both from younger 
contemporaries, like Soufflot, and from the architects of 
the past whom he admired, who were themselves amongst 
the most radical innovators. Gabriel's style appears to have 
developed little in the course of his long career, and 
attempts to divide it into separate phases, sometimes with 
reference to Palladio, are unpersuasive and even mislead- 
ing. Taking into account the different functions of the 
buildings that he designed, and their degrees of status, 
there is a tendency towards a greater austerity, shared by 
most other architects, a reliance less upon decoration and 
more upon simplicity of design. 

Gabriel's style was manifested publicly in Paris in the 
1750s by two of his most important buildings, the Place 
Louis XV (Place de la Concorde) and the Ecole Militaire, 
works that slowly came into being during the early stages 
of the construction of Ste-Genevieve. Following the 
commission of Bouchardon's equestrian statue of the king 
and the initial competition of 1748 for a suitable site for the 
statue (41). when Soufflot submitted his design for a 
square between the Uc-St-Louis and the Ile-Notre-Dame, a 
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42 PUn or lh« Place de la Concorde and the church of the Madeleine 
(engraving from Pane, 176)). The plan shows the pedestal of 
Bouchardon's now destroyed equestrian statue of Louis XV in the 
centre oi the Place, the moat, which is now filled in. and the first design 
lor the Madeleine, by Contant d'lvry (^H) 

4i The Place dc la Concorde from the Tulterkes Gardens. The PUc« was 
inaugurated in 176 S, the designs far the buildings, which resemble the 
l.ouvre colonnade (16/, having been approved in 1755 



site was finally donated by the king at the western 
extremity of the city as it then was, at the end of the 
gardens of the Tuileries. and a second competition was 
held. Jkiufflot was again a competitor but Gabriel was 
finally asked to take up the commission on the basis of the 
difTerent ideas that had already been supplied. His final 
design was approved in December 1755, and the square 
inaugurated eight years later, though the work continued 
for some time thereafter. 

Gabriel provided a rectangular setting for Bouchardon's 
statue, surrounded by moats and with pairs of small 
pavilions at each corner (42 45). Its positive architectural 
interest was supplied by two colonnaded buildings on the 
northern edge of the site, the maximum effect thus being 
obtained with a minimum of building. The present rue de 
Rivoli was not then in existence and the main route from 
the Champs-Elysces into Paris led between the colonnaded 
buildings to the rue St-Honore. And at a short distance to 
the north was the site where the old church of the 
Madeleine, grown too small for the greater population of 
the area, was to be rebuilt. Elsewhere the land was sold for 
speculative building, which helped to finance the con- 
struction of the square. 

Gabriel's buildings refer consciously to the colonnade of 
the king's palace of the Louvre (16), and his reaction was 



more festive, more suited lo the decoration of a public 
square, than the severer scrutiny which underlies 
SoufTlot's design for Ste-Genevieve. Gabriel turned the 
formula of the colonnade into a much richer composition, 
one which is p>arjdoxically closer in spirit to a lively 
drawing by Lc Vau on which the colonnade was originally 
based. Gabriel's eleven-bay open colonnades are more 
classical than the east front of the Ix)uvre in having single 
rather than double columns, but each is confined by large 
pavilions of the traditional French pattern ffive bays in 
extent with four central columns supporting a pediment). 
The design has no central focus beyond that provided by 
the Madeleine, and in this it complements Bouchardon's 
statue which originally formed its centrepiece. 

The elaboration of Gabriel's decoration, far from being 
the manifestation of a chosen style at this particular 
moment of his life, clearly refers to the public character of 
the design and the distance at which its effect had to be 
appreciated. Supporting the colonnades is a lively 
rusticated basement, densely patterned in the English 
Palladian manner, which increases in richness beneath the 
end pavilions where great consoles project to support the 
central balconies. Deeply channelled, and ending in 
guttae, the consoles recall those of Fuga's Palazzo Corsini, 
and they too derive ultimately from the style of Michelan- 
gelo. Above the basement the decoration is more re- 
strained, with smaller consoles linked by drapery beneath 
the upper windows, and blank niches in the side bays of 
the pavilions below oval garlanded medallions that 
directly recall the Louvre. Compared with the decoration 
of Soufflot's Lyon hospital (27), the effect is less austere, 
more professional in the choice of ornaments, but perhaps 
in consequence less inventive. 

The guard-houses of the square below seem almost 
weighted down with ornaments of a similar character (45). 
In proportion to their size, these sentry-boxes are the most 
densely articulated parts of the design, in keeping with 
their notionally defensive function, while the buildings 
that lead away from the colonnades, whose design was also 
supervised by Gabriel, form in contrast a gentle de- 
crescendo (166). 

Gabriel's critics, while they applauded the revivalist 
spirit of the work, sensed many weaknesses in the 
elaboration of the project. The basement was considered 
too high and the scale of the component parts too small for 
the size of the buildings, and inevitably Gabriel suffered 
more than Soufflot from the doctrinaire criticism of the 
post-Revolutionary period, one writer going so far as to 
say that 'defects without number will always prevent this 
important production tVom being ranged amongst the 
masterpieces of architecture'. But the nature of Gabriel's 
achievement was not so easily forgotten by members of his 
own profession, and Ledoux himself, in one of the clearer 
passages of his book on architecture, noted the modest 
scale of the buildings and described the Place - perhaps not 
entirely without irony - as 'a sumptuous building where 
the inexhaustible spirit of French architecture shines 
forth'. Anti-royalist feeling had an easier target in 
Bouchardon's sutue of the king, with the Four Virtues at 
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44 The PUce de lj Concorde, dcuil ol doorwjys. In detail 
Gabriel's buildings mc more cldborjtc than the Louvre 
colonnade 




4'i The I'laic de l.i (."oniordc. scnlry-box, Originally guarding the 
[Ms.sagcs across the moat, the sentry-t>oxcs also serve as pedestals Tor 
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4b Versailles, the Petit Trianon, the front facade. The most celebraled of Gabriel's buildings, designed for Nime de Pompadour and completed in the 
year of her death (1764) 



its base, which Pigalle had sculpted: 'Grotesque monu- 
ment, infamc piedcstal/Les vcrtus sent a pied el le vice est 
a cheval." 

Gabriel's work for the court, on the various chateaux 
and hunting-lodges ot the king, was. like his Parisian 
building, spread over many years. Versailles, Choisy, 
Fontainebleau and Compiegne were the main centres of his 
activity. For Versailles Gabriel produced several in the 
series of 'grands projects', designed to lend the building 
some semblance of coherence, but most of his executed 
work was concentrated in the interior. His two master- 
pieces there are the Opera in the main chateau and the 
palace of the Petit Trianon, built for Mme de Pompdour. 
in the grounds. 

The Petit Trianon is perhaps the most famous of all 
Gabriel's buildings, a paradigm of elegance that architects 
in France are stiJl today asked to copy for their clients (46). 
It is a large pavilion where Mme de Pompadour could 
escape periodically from the ceremony of Versailles. 
Completed in the year of her death (1764). it seems to 
possess a chilling p>erfection that evokes the personality of 
the owner, who had long since repudiated the physical 
intimacy of the king. Separated from the king's palace, yet 



partaking of the same architectural formality, it is based 
upon a type of villa design, deriving ultimately from 
Palladio, that had come into fashion in France with the 
decline of the feudal chateau in the preceding century. 
While English architects may have looked closely at 
Palladio's own designs in their schemes for such buildings, 
Gabriel's villa is a variation of the traditional French 
pavilion, of which indeed it is the crowning monument. 

Gabriel provides three variations on the theme: a 
frontispiece of pilasters over a rusticated basement for the 
main entrance, full columns for the rear facade, and half- 
columns at the sides. No pediment interrupts the 
horizontal line of the cornice, no statues punctuate the line 
of the balustrade, no garlands enliven the window frames, 
and in these ways the villa marks the most austere point 
that the taste of the court, in the person of Mme de 
Pompadour, reached during the reign of Louis XV. 

It was not until after the death of the king's mistress 
that the theatre of Versailles was begun (47). The second of 
the great theatres of eighteenth-century France, it too is a 
variation on a theme that derives ultimately from Palladio. 
Though the need for a court theatre had become 
increasingly acute since the 1740s and, following the visit 
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47 Vcrsaillrs. iht Open. Completed by G;ibricl and his j\»i»t.inl% in 1 770. the <>pcr.i overwhelmed Mrs Thrjlc by its splendour during her visn l<i 
Paris in 1775 



of Marigny to Italy, several architects had been instructed 
to make further studies of the theatres there, nothing 
permanent came of these preparations until the late 1760s, 
on the eve of the marriage of the Dauphin to Marie 
Antoinette. The building was then constructed rapidly 
with the help of a team of assistants both Irom the 
Batiments du Roi and from the Mcnus-Plaisirs, the body 
responsible for temporary decorations and stage scenery 
carried out for the court. 

As finally constructed the auditorium recalls the most 
famous of all earlier theatres, the Tcatro Olimpico of 
Palladio, in its semicircular plan and in the free-standing 
columns that ring the gallery, columns which derive from 
the design of antique theatres, but which appear at 
Versailles in conjunction with tiers of boxes. The 
decoration too lacks the austerity of the classical theatre, 
with its reliefs by Pajou and its mirrors behind the wooden 
columns reflecting the ostentatious chandeliers suspended 
from the ceiling. The building was one of the few royal 
commissions discussed in the press, and in a letter to the 
Mercure de France Gabriel gave the names of his assistants 
and described the character of the building: 'The object 
was . . . particularly to give an idea of the progress of the 



arts under the reign of Louis XV.' The technical virtuosity 
of the stage machinery, a source of special interest and 
admiration, was the work of Arnoult, who described his 
art at length to the Prince de Croy. 

As de Croy admitted, the theatre 'does much honour to 
M. Gabriel, and it is the first building [of his?| that I have 
seen generally praised'. Its reputation was undiminished 
some years later when it impressed two visitors familiar 
with the stage in England, Mrs Thrale and Dr Johnson : 

The Theatre was the fine Thing wc were then carried to admire, & 
so tine it is that Imagination itself can add but little to its 
Splendour - I had never known what Expence could do when 
pushed to the utmost had I not seen the King of France's Theatre. 
We walked on the Stage to look at the House & now, says I to Dr 
.lohnson, what Play shall wc act? - the Englishman In Paris? No 
indeed, says he. we will act Harry the fifth. 

Gabriel's masterpieces were all secular buildings, pro- 
duced in the service of the king, but amongst his few, 
mainly modest, ecclesiastical designs the little-known 
projects for the Frederikskirke in Copenhagen suggest 
how he might have handled such a commission as that for 
Ste-Gcnevieve (50). The Copenhagen church had been 
started by a Danish architect, Niels Eigtved. in I7S2, as a 
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circular domed cathedral with high bell-towers to each side 
(48 49). Eigtved died soon after work had begun and later 
architects were constrained to follow his awkward design, 
based upon projects by Juvarra and on German Protestant 
church types which had never in any case recommended 
themselves in France. 

It was presumably as a political concession that Gabriel 
was permitted in 1754 by the French king to work for his 
Danish counterpart, Frederick V, whose ambassador in 
Paris had recommended the architect to the Danish prime 
minister. Count Bernstorff. Two designs of Gabriel's are 
known, but neither was followed, and in the end a much 
younger French architect, Nicolas-Henri Jardin, who was a 
student at the French Academy in Rome in the 1740s, was 
invited to Copenhagen to continue the building, which 
was damaged when Nelson blockaded Copenhagen and not 
finally completed until the nineteenth century (69). 

Despite its German form Eigtved's project for the church 
is indebted to French domestic architecture of the earlier 
part of the century in its decoration, whereas Gabriel's 
drawings seem less overtly French, deriving more directly 
from the tradition of St Peter's, which Gabriel must have 
studied in drawings and engravings. A giant Corinthian 
order spans the three storeys of the facade, forming a 
coherent base for the dome and bell-towers. Gabriel 
closely follows Eigtved's articulation, although this may 
not be apparent at first, so subtly is the transformation to a 
less vertical composition achieved. But whatever the 
limitations that Eigtved had imposed, Gabriel would 
presumably have produced a design not unlike this, had he 
received the commission for Stc-Genevieve: a great 
cathedral in the style of St Peter's with a tall ribbed dome 
and giant Corinthian pilasters. 

In the development of French architecture in the eight- 
eenth centun,' the division between the standards that 
Gabriel so capably maintained and the more experimental, 
more influential ideas of Soufflot cannot be disassociated 
from the taste and patronage of the Marquis de Marigny, 
Soufflot's protector and friend. Marigny was not an active 
instigator of change, but a passive arbiter, influenced by 
his sister, Mmc de Pompadour, probably by Mme Geoffrin 
and certainly by Soufflot and Cochin; according to the 
obituary that appeared in 1782 in the Journal de Paris, 'he 
never took a decision without having consulted several 
artists whom he had taken into his confidence and 
especially the companions of his journey |to Italy), whom 
he called his eyes'. 

At court Marigny had a reputation for great modesty, in 
keeping with his obscure origins; 'a very modest 
simplicity and almost fearful", was one description of his 
manner, and .Mme d'Oberkirch mentions that 'He called 
himself simply Poisson, and was not at all inflated by his 
elevation.' But those who worked closely with him found 
Marigny an insecure and difficult man. One enemy 
described him as 'A great egoist, brutal and very 
presumptuous', and also accused him of too great a liking 
for the bottle, which may indeed have been true. 

Evidently Marigny was at ease with those, like Soufflot, 




4» The 1-redcriksklrke. C<i]ienhagen. elevjtuin by Nicl\ higlved, 17M 
(KDy.ll Archives. Copenhagen). Shortly after the Mart of building, the 
UaniKh kino. I'rederick V, wughl advice in iTancc about h» church: 
Gabriel ana Jardin (68, 69) provided alternative proposal!. 




49 The fredcrikskirke, plan hy l-.ijjlvtJ, 17 j4 (Royal Atiluvcs. 
Copenhagen) 
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with whom he had already formed an attachment, and 
Marmontel, who served for a while as secretary of the 
Batiments du Roi, gives the following picture of the 
progress of their relations : 

Attentive to watch the opinion that was entertained of him. it 
often happened that he spoke of himself with a feigned humility, 
to sec whether hi? auditors would be pleased to hear him 
undervalue himself : and then, if the least smile, the least 
equivocal word cscap>cd, the wound was deep and without 
remedy ■ ■ from the moment I ceased to he his secretary ... no 
one expressed more eager desire to have me lor his companion 
and friend. Yet. as long as I held the place of secretary under him. 
he never once permitted himself to invite me to dinner. 

Marigny's name is above all associated with the style 
known as the 'goiit grec' that became widespread in Paris 
during the 1750s and 1760s: 'everything today is a la 
greccjue' arc the famous words that appeared in the 
Correspondance liiteraire in 1763. The term is a confusing 
one, as it has come to embrace almost all the artistic 
manifestations of the time, including the buildings of 
Gabriel, and a new style in decoration and furniture, and 
even in dress, as well as the church of Ste-Oenevieve. a 
building which is classical not only in its decoration but also 
on a more serious level of principle. In thcofficial portrait of 
Marigny made in 1761 by the Swedish artist Alexandre 
Roslin ) and hung at the Academy of Architecture, the 
sitter is presented in a setting that includes the most modern 



furniture, a chair and tabic with straight legs, and a 
rectilinear picture frame ; on the table isa plan and a drawing 
of the colonnade of the Louvre, which Gabriel and Soul Hot 
were engaged in completing. 

From a number of celebrated phrases of his it appears 
that Marigny indeed disliked the extremes of Rococo 
decoration and of classical severity: 'I want no modern 
foliage [chicoree), I want no antique austerity', he said, 
referring to frames for paintings by Boucher, and the 
Academy of Architecture, he hoped in 1756, would 
'correct the bad taste of today'. For his official residence 
near the Louvre, he asked lor panelling in good taste, half- 
Greekery {mi-puriu\^(rccifUfru-Y . and in a letter of 1762 to 
the Director of the French Academy in Rome he wrote, 'I 
would wish that our architects occupied themselves more 
than they do with things that are more suited to our 
customs and to our u.sages than to Greek temples. They are 
straying from their object in applying themselves to that 
kind of architecture.' 

For his own private 'usages' Marigny employed 
5>oufflot, and in a lesser capacity several younger architects 
who had been students in Rome. The positive hallmark of 
his personal taste appears to have been a devotion to 
building styles of the sixteenth century that he had learnt 
to value in Italy, a predilection that formed only a part of 
Soufflot's much wider range of sympathies. On the death 
of Mme de Pompadour in 1764 Marigny inherited the 
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Chateau of Mcnars. near Blois, and he began to make 
improvements to the building, which Gabriel had already 
enlarged for his sister. Souffloi who, with Cochin, was a 
frequent guest there built a salon to link the chateau with 
the garden, a circular pavilion dedicated to Apollo, where 
the statue of Abundance by Lambcrt-Sigisbert Adam was 
placed, and a grotto that Marigny, perhapts thinking of a 
joke he had shared in Italy, called 'piccola ma garbata' 
('small but pretty') (52). 

'Garbata' seems to be a surprising choice of word 
considering the severity of the little building, with its 
plain piers and central arch (a variant of the Venetian 
window pattern). The interior is based in plan upon a 
Greek cross with short arms, while the central pool is in the 
same ecclesiastical shape, and the vault is supfwrted by 
baseless Tuscan columns, appropriate to the subterranean 
informality of the site, and amongst the earliest columns of 
this type to appear in France. Some of the other 
improvements that Marigny contemplated Souflflot could 
not bring himself to approve, and when his patron asked 
for a Chinese pavilion, Soufflot in vain recalled to Marigny 
a sense of his position: 'a Director General under an 
administration in which good architecture has reappeared 
in France after an almost complete absence of more than 
thirty years, should not, I think, build at his house either 




52 The grot\o of th« Chlt(4u of Mcnars, near Blols (en];ravinj> by 
Sdlicr). Built by Soufflot for Marignv afXer 1 764 and Incorporating 
Tuscan columns without base nioul<i^ings 
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in the Chinese or the arabesque taste'. To this rebuke 
Marigny repHed: 'I agree with you. Sir, about what a 
leader in the arts should do; but you will agree with me 
that it is my person and not my position that resides at 
Menars.' 

At Marigny's official residence in Paris Soufflot had 
installed in 1764 the panelling 'mi-partie grecquerie' that 
his patron required, and in the later 1760s Marigny asked 
Soufflot for additions to a private house on the western 
extremity of Paris, at the very end of the rue du Faubourg- 
St-Honore. Marigny had come into a considerable fortune 
on his marriage in 1766, though the alliance was much less 
grand than Mme de Pompadour had hoped for and, 
according to Marmontel, it became clouded by Marigny's 
jealous disposition. With part of the fortune Marigny and 
Soufflot planned the alteration of the house. Soufflot built 
an entrance leading from the main road to a narrow 
courtyard closed by a pavilion (53). 

The pavilion gave the impression of being a small and 
isolated dwelling, though it formed part of a larger and 
more complex building (with stables on the other side of 
the rue dc Monccau) more befitting the rank of its 
occupant. It was the most conspicuous manifestation of the 
mature taste of Marigny, as advised by Soufflot, and it fits 
very uncomfortably into the pattern of Paris domestic 
architecture in the 1760s. The precise character of its 
eccentricity, which probably reflects SouflHot's own 



uncertainty in domestic practice, seems to reside in an 
austerity that prefigures developments of the 1780s in the 
design of town houses, combined with a dependence on 
sixteenth-century architecture that is more frankly 
apparent than was normal. According to Thiery, SoufTlot 
was asked to make the doorway leading from the street 
'male and square in the manner of Michelangelo', and the 
pavilion itself is not inconsistent with such a formula. 

The plan accommodated a staircase in the centre and two 
slightly projecting rooms on either side, expressed 
externally in the three-part division of the fa<:adc. The 
cubic mass of the block is relieved only in the design of its 
six openings. The side windows of the first fioor have full 
tabernacle frames, with columns placed in advance of the 
wall, supported from below by large consoles, and each 
was given a full Doric entablature and a curved pediment. 
Where the facade breaks back in the centre two full tiers of 
the Venetian window motif appear, with columns and 
short sections of entablature matching at a distance the 
articulation of the side windows. The conflict between an 
almost ecclesiastical austerity and the richer decoration 
needed in a private dwelling seems only partly resolved, 
reflecting the patron's own nostalgia for the art that had 
touched him mosj deeply in Italy: 'as I judged by my own 
experience that the study of Florence and Venice are very 
useful and in some ways indispensable, above all for those 
who have taken the part of painting'. 




5) The house of Marigny in the rue du F<iubourg-Sl-Honore. Roule. Puis 
(cngrjving by Jjinninot after l>urand). Suufnot cxiended an existing house for 
Mjrigny, creating an unusual and austere facade, that appears Venetian in 

character 
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3 Theory and practice in church architecture: 
Laugier and Contant d'lvry. Students in Rome in 
the 1740s; the exponents of the 'gout grec' 




■14 The frontispiece of Uiuj^ler's Emji ■iur I'sinhiledure, 171^ 
Icnjjrjvinjt by Ciscn). The Genius of Archiiecture. accompanied by 
fragments of classical arthiteiture, points to the primitive cjbin which 
Ljugier recommended as a model of structural integrity 



When Souffiot began workitigon his projects forSie- 
Gencvicvc he must already have known the Essai sur 
I'architeaure that Pere Laugier, a Jesuit priest, had 
published in 1751. Indeed so closely are the ideas of the 
two men related that it would be surprising if they had not 
exchanged views long before their respective works 
became publicly known. This is not to say that Souffiot 
was merely the instrument of the more articulate Laugier, 
as is sometimes assumed. Impressive though Laugier's book 
undoubtedly is consistent, eloquent and deriving from a 
standpoint that intelligibly invokes the two deities of 
eighteenth-century thought. Reason and Nature - there is 
nothing in its wording that conveys the visual sophisti- 
cation of Soufflot's style. 

An exact contemporary of Souffiot, Laugier was born at 
Manosque in Provence and served his novitiate at 
Avignon, transferring later to the province of Lyon, where 
he may have encountered Soufflot's earliest work. He 
moved to Paris in 1744 and established himself as a 
preacher and a writer on artistic matters. The E.Mai of 1753, 
which ran to a second edition two years later, was followed 
by a review of the Salon of the same year and a defence of 
French music against the Italian style favoured by 
Rousseau. As a preacher Laugier was engaged for the 
chapel of Versailles until, in 1754. the radical tone of his 
sermons gave offence to the king. He was sent away to 
Lyon for a while and successfully petitioned to transfer 
from the Jesuit to the Benedictine order. Laugier returned 
to architecture in one of the many literary projects that 
occupied his last years when in 1765 he published his 
Observations sur V architecture, a book dealing with the 
subject of proportions that is chiefly interesting for the 
many comments it contains on new buildings in Paris. 

In his most influential book, the Essai. Laugier argued 
for a reform of architecture based on the concept of the 
'primitive hut', which is illustrated as the frontispiece of 
the second edition in an elegant engraving by Eisen (54). 
All architecture, Laugier felt, should be based upon the use 
of the column, the entablature and the pediment, a 
ludicrous proposition which he nevertheless argued with 
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extraordin.irv pi-rsuasivcnc-ss. Pediments should onlv 
a^ear at the ending of the roof, not at its sides or 
anywhere else on a building. Entablatures which indude a 

cornice should onlv appear at roof level, since the cornice 
represents the eaves oi the root, and so on. Laugier 
strongly disapproved of arcades, of cantilevering and of 
the use of structur.?! members supported on the crown of 
an arch, which be regarded as an extreme case of irrational 
design {porte-a-faux). For him each part of a building 
should have a clearly visible support immediately beneath 
It. 

A large part <il thc hssj; is dc\-(itcd tn tlu' dcsri .pf.r'ii nl 
an ideal church, based upon the principle of the primitive 
hut, and combining the spaciousness of a Gothic cathedral 
with the use of cKtssica! columns precisely the formula 
that underlies Soufflot's Ste-Genevieve. Ijugier was not, 
however, the first to describe such a church, for a much 
earlier book, the- Nouvrau Traite Jc unite i'arckitixture. 
written by the Abbe de Cordemoy and first published in 
1706, advocated a very similar building. Cordemoy 
applied to architecture many of the ndes that Laugier 
advocated and he too dreamed of a church articulated with 
columns. He spoke of being sei/ed with admiration for 
Gothic churches, buildings which can be grasped in their 
entirety at a glance. He wished diat die chwwh of St Peter's 
had been built in the same style as Bernini's Piazza so as to 
incorporate the best features of Gothic practice. His ideal 
churdi was one built in the style of the colonnade of the 
Louvre. 

Though their views on churches are in many ways so 
similar, Cordemoy and Laugier JustiHed their liking for 
colimins in very diffietent ways. Cbrdemoy says, with 
engaging disingenuousness, tiiatlhis taste of his is perhaps 

,i foible, but one which he shared with the ancients, while 
Laugier, Ulce other thinkers of lus generation, built his 
views into a complete system, and by referring to the 

origins of architecture could .issert that his taste, far from 
being a foible, was one sanctioned by Reason and by 
Nature. 

If Laugier was influenced by Cordemoy and by the 
rationalist philosophers of the eighteenth century, he must 
also have known something of the ideas of Rousseau. It was 
in 1749 that Rousseau composed his revolutionazy essay 
for die Dijon Academy on the theme that mankind had 
regressed from the purit\- of its njtural primitive state: 
'our souls have gradually become corrupt as our sciences 
and arts have advanced towards perfection'. Though 
Laugier's primitive hut implies no direct nostalgia for the 
primitive state of man, despite the pastoral felicity that 
Elsenconvesrs in his engraving the conventional notion of 
architectural progress at least during the Renaissance is 
measured against primitive standards that are held to be 
oener. 

In spite of the pmoocity of much of Laugier's thinking, 
of his recommendations for churches and also of his dislike 
of the rigid formality of French garden planning (which 
transpires from a later chapter of the Cssai], there is a 
danger of making him too thoroughgoing an apostle of 
subsequent change, for he would have disliked much that 



took place .liter his de.ith. He had condemned, for 
example, evenly articulated elevations, and disapproved 
of the use of the giant order in domestic architecture, since 

in his view the separate floocs of a building should be 
expressed on the exterior. 

The importance of the Essai was, however, immediately 
recognized at the time of its publication. In the Corres- 
pondaiKc htiiraire Grimm noted thai the book had 
enjoyed a great success in Paris at the time of the author's 
prudent exile in Lyon, and he gave a lengthy summary of 
Laugier's views, adding that 'all those who join in to 
suppl\ pt'iiKiplfs lor the fine .itts slmuid leain from Father 
Laugier how to simplify them, to lead them back to nature, 
the mother of all the arts'. Blonde! reacted at first with 
approval but he later considered that Laugier's influence 
had been disastrous, and condemned his writings with 
incoherent abusiveness in 1774: 'Most of our young 
architects are thinkers, but do not think; and most clients 
are ignorant and presumptuous. Because they have read 
the Essai of Father Logier [sic], they bcUevc themselves 
very learned; from there dut prodigality of monsters, 
often allied with reptiles pias arisen].' 

In considering the design of churches supposedly based 
upon the recommendations of Lauder and Oordemoy, care 
has to be taken in relating their words to any real 
buildings. There was in France, in the provinces bordering 
upon Holland and Germany, a long tradition of hall 
churehes, buildings that had developed from Gothic 
architecture and which were articulated with pillars or 
columns though not with straight entablatures. There are 
also the great Protestant churches of Holland and England, 
encompassing the work of Wren, where coliunns are much 
in evidence, and even straight Untek, often used to 
support balconies, 

Gothic architecture, quite apart from its structural 
qtialities, which architects increasingly admired, was not 
in any case unrelated to the ROCOOO fashions of the early 
eighteenth century, and though architects miglii 4ualify 
their opinions of medieval buildings, the non-professional 
public still loved a Gothic cathedral. Mme d'Oberkirch, for 
example, wrote movingly of Toul, and Philip Thicknesse 
expressed admiration for Reims, while for iMrs Thrale 
Canterbury was 'truly grand and oujestick'. Even 
architects and masons cotdd, when necessary, make 
passable designs in imitation of medieval architn iinf, a 
notable case in France being the facade of the cathedral of 
Ste-Croix at Orleans, whldi was die most important Gothic 

building completed during the later eighteenth cenlvirv 

Though Soultlot and Laugier were to give the vveigiit of 
their approval to the structural and visual achievements of 
Gothic architecture, it need occasion no surprise that Ste- 
Genevieve was not the first church of the mid-eighteenth 
century by a French architect that incorporated free- 
standing columns and a straight entablature. This notional 
honour is apparentiy due to an older architect Pierre 
Contant d'lvrv, with his church of St-Wanson at Condc- 
sur-l'Escaut in northern France, begun probably in 1751, 
which was followed by a more ambidous but similar design 
four years later, St-Vaast at nearby Arras (57). 
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55 Portrait of Pierre Contant d'lvry (1698-1777), frontispiece of 
Oinunt's Oi'ut'm J'unhtti'clure. 1769. The large plan shows Conwnt's 
reviM-d project for the Madeleine (5H) 




5b The garden fai^ade of the Palais-Royal, Paris. Part of the remodelling 
ol the interior and exterior of the palace carried out by Contant for the 
Due d'Oricans from 1756 
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Contant d'lvry was one of the most gifted of that 
generation of French architects whose works were all too 
swiftly overtaken by the architectural revolution of the 
mid-century (others were his pupil, Francois Franquc, and 
Le Carpentier). An exact contemporary of Gabriel, but less 
well placed in the architectural hierarchy, Contant lacked 
the background that sustained the consistency of Gabriel's 
style to the extent that he seems on closer acquaintance a 
gifted eccentric. A quality of quirkiness even seems 
apparent in the engraved portrait that Contant published 
as the f rontispiece of a book of his architectural designs 
[Oeuvres d'architeciure) which appeared in 1769 (55). But 
Contant was nevertheless one of the most successful 
architects of his time. 

Described as 'my friend Contant' by the Prince de Croy, 
who gives details of several of his works. Contant was also 
Premier Architecte to the Due d'Oricans and created much 
of the present Palais-Royal. In his interiors there, 
illustrated by Blondel in the Encyclopedic, Contant showed 
a precocious liking lor columns in place of 'chicoree', and 
on the garden faqadc of the palace (56) he made extensive 
use of free-standing columns, though only for the main 
floor and with capitals of the ornate French variety; and 
colimins are also a feature of his famous staircase there. Yet 
Contant was also capable in his fluent architectural 
drawings of matching the elaborate effects of the most 
lively Rococo decoration, and the beauty of the Palais- 
Royal staircase owes much to its complex shape and to the 
intricate design of the balustrade. 

Contant's ecclesiastical buildings, beginning with the 
church of the fashionable abbey of Panthemont in the rue 
de Grenelle in Paris (1748), where he had already shown a 
preoccupation with structural innovation in the use of 
brick vaulting {d la Roussillon), cannot be separated from 
the work of Soufflot. In the interior of St-Vaast at Arras 
(57) an order of Corinthian columns supporting a straight 
entablature is the main feature of the articulation, and the 
effect is notably austere as well as being brilliantly 
illuminated, the light flickering between the columns and 
reflected from the plain vault. Contant, like Soufflot, has 
groups of three columns at each corner of his crossing, but 
in his case two in each group project forwards to 
strengthen the corners of his colonnades and the entabla- 
ture above is surmounted for emphasis by flaming urns. 

Contant's St-Vaast was a reconstruction of a medieval 
abbey church and it seems likely that the earlier building 
marked its character more deeply than anything the 
architect had read by Cordemoy. or even at this date by 
Laugicr. Indeed the projecting columns, used so con- 
spicuously in the crossing, are a feature that was singled 
out for condemnation by Cordemoy and Laugicr, since 
according to their theories such columns were not seen to 
serve a useful purpose. They recall the projecting columns 
of classical triumphal arches which Contant himself had 
employed extensively in earlier designs. 

Whatever Contant's view of Laugier, Laugier certainly 
had no love for the most important of Conta nt 's ecclesiastical 
works, the rebuilding of the church of the Madeleine, 
designed to close the northern vista from Gabriel's Place 

57 The nave of St-Vaast, Arras. Designed in 1755, and the vecond of 
two churches by Contant with an articulation of columns and 
lintels 
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'SS Project lor the church ol the Madeleine. Pdris, elevjtion and pljn (engraving 
friiiti Palle, 1765) Contant's first project for the Madeleine. 1763. which failed to 
win the approval of Laugier. who realized that Stc-Gcnevieve (34) corresponded 
better with his own theories 




Louis XV (58). The origins of the Madeleine have not been 
studied in depth, and why it should have been Contant 
who received the royal approval for this project (in 
February 1763) is uncertain. A passing reference to his 
design in the Observations of Laugicr is far from flattering: 
'The plan of the new church of the Madeleine is very 
inferior to that of Sainte-Gcnevieve. It is with some 
changes, the old form of the Latin cross, with nave, choir, 
crossing and aisles. There is nothing special except the 
kind of baldachin constructed for the altar, in the centre of 
the crossing.' 

Though columns and lintels are used bv Contant in the 
interior of his church, his articulation seems awkwardly 
related to the plan, which is indeed as unoriginal as Laugier 
implies, with its side chapels and even crossing chapels in 
the customary French manner. From the exterior the dome, 
placed over the balJacchino in the crossing, is smaller in 
relation to the scale of the church than Soufflot's dome, 
and it recalls more closely the dome type of Mansart's 
Visitation (14). The portico, to be seen in relation to the 
colonnades of the Place Louis XV, combines the giant order 
of Stc-Gencvieve with flanking towers, like the lower 
storeys of Servandoni's towers at St-Sulpice. 

A more unusual design for the front of the church 
appears in a later plan of Contant's, which he displays in 
the engraved portrait ^55). Here the church is disposed like 
Soufflot's on a cross plan with a much truncated nave. The 
fa<;ade has no towers, and the portico projects deeply with 
the approach from the sides marked by curved flights of 
steps. The plan was further modified by Contant's 
successor, Joscph-Abcl Couture, who lengthened the 



internal colonnades, and encased the whole exterior of the 
nave with columns matching those of the portico f59/ This 
appears to be the first instance of a real church, as opposed 
to an idealized project, with the columns of a classical 
temple lining pan of the sides of the building, in 
accordance with the more rigid archaeological approach of 
the later decades of the century. From here to the 
doctrinaire vacuity of the Madeleine as finally constructed 
for Napoleon is but a short step (345). 

The decade of the 1740s, which witnessed the earliest 
works of SoufTlot and the opening of Blondcl's school in 
Paris, also saw the spread of an undercurrent of more 
radical, more irrational, architectural design by students 
sent to complete their education in Rome. Indeed, the 
revival of classicism in eighteenth-century architecture 
was attributed by some writers of the time to yet another 
author, a certain .lean-Laurent Legeay. According to no less 
an authority than Cochin, 'The truly decisive epoch [of 
change|, marked by the return of M. de Marigny and his 
company from Italy' had been preceded by an earlier phase 
of 'the return to a better taste' marked by the appearance of 
Legeay after his stay in Rome. In Cochin's view, Legeay 
'was one of the finest geniuses in architecture that there 
has been, but otherwise, without discipline, and so to say, 
without reason. He could never submit to the demands 
made upon him, and the great Moghul would not have 
been rich enough to construct the buildings he planned.' 

Legeay was the winner of the architecture Grand Prix in 
1732. and spent the years 1737 to 1742 in Rome, 
overlapping by one year Soufflot's stay at the Academy. 
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On his return to France he came into contact with a number 
of younger students, especially the two great architectural 
draughtsmen of the later part of the century, de Wailly and 
Boullee. But by 1748 he had left Paris to follow a career in 
Germany, first at Schwerin, and then from 1756 in Berlin. 
He returned to Paris in the early 1760s after a short stay in 
fcngland, and then moved to southern France where he 
probably died in poverty and obscurity in the later 1780s. 

Legeay's years in Rome brought him to the notice of the 
young Pirancsi, who had recently arrived there from 
Venice, and it has been assumed that even Piranesi was 
indebted artistically to him. Lcgeay indeed published a 
number of engravings, views of Rome in books with which 
Piranesi was associated, and fanciful views of urns and 
tombs all'antica that appHrarcd even as late as 1767. These 
designs vary in quality and seem to become increasingly 
simplified in their architectural Ibrms. Some are more 
strictly architectural than others (60) but none of them 
stand the test of comparison with the work of Piranesi. 
Only in the French nationality of the author arc they 
distinguished from a tradition that was by no means rare in 
Rome by the time they were produced. 

The importance of Legeay seems to have been not so 
much his ability as an architect, but that - like Scrvandoni 
before him he combined in his admiration of the antique 
past of Rome the approach of the draughtsman and of the 
practising architect. Though he may not have been 
outstanding in either branch of his art, this need not have 
prevented him from fostering in Paris in the 1740s a 
climate of opinion that directed impressionable students to 
explore for themselves what Rome had to offer as an 



STUDENTS IN ROME IN THE 1740s 

i9 Project for the church of the Madeleine, plan by Joscph-Abcl Couture 
(Archives Natianalcs, Paris|- Couture, the architect of the Madeleine 
from 1777. proposed an articulation of columns for the front of the 
church, the Hrst step liiivjrd\ the final plan ( PiiJ 

alternative to the fare supplied at the Academy in Paris, or 
indeed at the school of Blondel. Lcgeay and those who 
followed him in Rome, themselves inspired by the example 
of Piranesi, apjxrar as the fathers of that more frankly 
imaginative approach to architecture which ultimately 
prevailed over the rationalism of I^ugier and Soufflot. 'He 
is a young man who has much talent," de Troy wrote of 
Legeay on his departure from Rome in 1742, using a phrase 
that he had employed to describe the work of other 
pensionnaires, 'he brings [with him) many very beautiful 
drawings, as many studies he has made after public 
buildings as of his own compositions, [and] in these last 
there is fire and genius.' 

Legeay's first known building is the cathedral of St 
Hcdwig in Berlin, commissioned by Frederick the Great in 
1746 and engraved in the following year (61}. Making 
allowances for any local conventions that Legeay was 
constrained to respect, there is little that is particularly 
startling about the work. Something of the Roman 
Pantheon and something of Bernini's churches (especially 
the one at Ariccia which Cochin later admired) are 
combined in a design that in a Parisian context might be 
regarded as a descendant of the Assomption (15). Unusual 
perhaps in this guise is the smooth dome, rising from a 
rusticated wall surface, and the paired columns of the 
interior carrying an unaccented entablature around the 
circumference of the church, which is otherwise decorated 
in a manner that again recalls Bernini. 

The service buildings of the Neucs Palais at Potsdam 
(62). where a breach occurred between the architect and 
his employer, must - if they indeed faithfully represent the 
intentions of Legeay be closer in spirit to the imaginative 
drawings that de Troy had seen in Rome. They seem to 
reficct more intelligibly the character of the patron in the 




60 A circulai tcmjile in a landvca)H.-. engraving by Jcan-L.aurent Legeay 
(published by Uunioni). One of the more attractive of Lcgeay '» 
archiictiural capt ices: hi^ earher designs arc believed (o have deeply 
influenced Boullev and de Wailly 
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unexpected innovations that underlie their traditional 
grandiloquence. Service buildings that recall the elab- 
oration of early cightccnth-ccntury palace designs (by 
Juvarra and even Vanbrugh), they rely largely on the 
repetition of free-standing columns for their effect. 

Legeay's style appears to have altered in conformity with 
the changes that he had himself helped to initiate in his 
j'outh, and his design for a church dedicated to the Trinity 
engraved in 1766 is far more austere than St Hcdvvig which 
it otherwise resembles in its shape and gawky appearance 
(6 fj. The plan of the interior derives from Borromini, the 
triangular symbol of divine wisdom that determined the 
plan of S. Ivo della Sapienza here referring to the Trinity. 
In section, however, the church is remarkably severe, and 
even more so the exterior with its stepped dome, its open 
oculus, directly recalling the Pantheon, and its ring of free- 
standing columns. 

'It is to be hoped', runs the inscription on the 
engraving, 'that a similar church will be built in Paris: 



nothing is more needed in that capital than an example of 
this type to reunite in that great town the beauty in 
architecture of the Greeks and the Romans.' Nothing 
comparable had indeed bieen built in Paris, but by 1766 
such a design must have seemed more than a little 
provincial in its form, if not in principle, to the architects 
who had known Lcgeay in the 1740s. When Legeay 
returned to Paris a few years later he was said to have been 
astonished to see that his pupils were designing buildings 
with columns everywhere; no longer in sympathy with 
these new developments, he is alleged to have reflected 
sadly that columns were 'good ... in the designs for 
decorations or firework displays which I gave them to 
copy'. 

In the years following Legeay's departure from Rome, 
other students at the Academy, becoming in turn 
acquainted with Piranesi, had begun to follow his 
example, and when Soufflot returned to Italy in 1750 he 
must have become intimately aware of their experiments 
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62 The service buildings of the Neues 
PaUis. Putsdjtn. detail. Lcgeay 
qiurrciled with I redenck the Great 
over his project for the Neues Palais, 
but the extravafiant colonnaded service 
buildings were probably carried out to 
his dexigns alter his departure From 
Berlin in 1763 




I'liui dune lit) I ON UK, tm I'.til.lSK 
milllKK A LA S"TlUNlTt. 
<lf la Compoiilion tlu Sirtir/.j; (;K-<r.<\iThucclr . 




.w \w cli»irrln#c JX' <->.'-.v ii Jiv It,'* 




63 Project for a church dedicated to the Trinity, by Legeay. 1766. pUn. section and elevation (engravings by Legcay). The inscrlpuon explains that 
the architect wished to sec a church ol' this character constructed in Paris 
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M Portrjil ol (Jjbriel-Picrrc-Martin Dumont {c 1720 jfter I7«K1) 
(engraving by Banin jflcr Kuchjrvki). Prolcssor 4t the Ecolc des Ponts ct 
Chautscrs and the author and editor of many enj;raved architectural 
designs, Dumont had been befriended by Soufllot in Rome and 
accompanied him to Paestum 

through his friendship with Dumont (64), who had won 
the Prix de Rome in 1737. Dumont's departure to Rome 
was delayed for five years, but he spent almost the whole 
decade of the 1740s there. After his return to Paris he 
became the professor of the royal engineering department, 
the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussees, and he brought out 
several collections of architectural engravings, which 
comprised many projects of his own, a quantity of 
vignettes by the different architects who had been with 




65 Project lor a Temple of the Art*, by Dumont, perspective vicvw, 
engraving after Dumont. According to the inscriptions, the temple, 
inspired by Voltaire's Semtramis, was Dumont's reception piece at the 
Roman Accadcmia di S. Luca in 1746 



him in Rome, and many of the works of Soufflot, including 
the engravings after his Paestum sketches. Dumont's 
volumes cover a spectrum of much that was considered 
advanced in the architecture of the mid-century. 

Otherwise Dumont's own contribution to architecture 
in the later eighteenth century was perhaps made rather 
through the range of his contacts and through his work as a 
teacher than through his practical work. He is the author of 
only one known work in France, although his designs for 
buildings were numerous, especially in the 1770s. All are 
influenced by his experiences in Rome, but they must have 
seemed, like Legeay's later designs, unacccptably old- 
fashioned by the time that they appeared in print. 

The difference between the drawing that won Dumont 
the Prix de Rome and a design he ottered ten years later to 
the Accademia di San Luca (63) suggests something of the 
greater freedom that French-trained architects enjoyed in 
Rome, and which they later took back to Paris. The French 
competition in 1737 was for a staircase, a task modestly and 
competently discharged by Dumont. In Rome, however, 
Dumont's programme was the more amusing theme, 
recalling Voltaire, of a Temple of the Arts, which lent itself 
to the unusual triangular form familiar in Rome from several 
earlier ideal projects. The temple is severe enough 
(recalling in its use of columns Michelangelo's Capitol 
palaces), but not profoundly radical, and in a later version 
of the same building (1765) Dumont introduced a plainer 
articulation. The part of his earlier design that most clearly 
shows an experimental attitude of mind is the low dome 
that crowns the building, formed of a mound of shallow 
steps. Several other architects took up the idea at the same 
time as Dumont, and a dome of a similar character was built 
in Rome in 1750 by Girolamo Teodoli, the President of the 
Accademia di San Luca, on a small church not far from the 
Colosseum. SS. Pietro and Marcellino. 

The most successful of Dumont's contemporaries at the 
Academy in Rome was Nicolas-Henri Jardin (66). the 
designer of the Frederikskirke in Copenhagen, who had 
won the Prix de Rome in 1741 with a project nearly as 
modest as Dumont's, the subject being the choir of a 
church. He produced in 1765 a book of engravings of his 
works which included several projects drawn in Rome, 
one of which was his design for a sepulchral chapel (67). 
Though it resembles a fanciful vignette by Lcgcay or 
Piranesi, this is also a building seriously considered as an 
architectural structure: a pyramid modelled on Roman 
tombs (especially the monument of Gaius Cestius), and 
equipped with open porticos and attic windows. It is 
defined in space with that generous sense of interval 
characteristic of the later part of the century - by means of 
four rostral columns emitting smoke, themselves perhaps 
suggested by a design used in the first place for a 
catafalque or a firework display. 

In the same years as Soufflot was meditating his design 
for Ste-Genevieve Jardin took over the project for the 
Frederikskirke after the failure of Gabriel's drawings 
(50). Jardin had returned to France in 1748 with the 
commendation of de Troy and he followed the sculptor 
Saly to Copenhagen six years later. Saly was to design an 
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66 Portrait of Nicolas-Henri Jardin 1 1 720-99 1. by Peicr Als, 
1764 (Academy of Arts. Copenhagen). Jardin won the Prix 
lie KomL- in 1741 and moved to Denmark in I7'i4 lo 
undertake the buildin]( of the FrederiksJiirke 




68 The Fredcrikskirke, Copenhagen, elevation of fardin's first project, 
drawing by Jardin (Royal Archives. Copenhagen). Designed after Jardin's 
arrival In Copenhagen in 17S4, (he drawing shows allcrnative projects, both 
of which failed to win approval 




67 Project for a sepulchral chapel, pertpeclive view, engraving from 
Jardin. A design, haved upon the Roman monument of Gaius Ccstius. 
made by Jardm in Rome and published by him In 176^ 




69 The I'rederlksklrke. Copenhagen, elevatkin of Jardin's ilnal 
project, engraving from Jardin. The less experimental final 
project, designed before 1756. on the basis of which the present 
church was constructed 
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70 The vilb o( Mdncnlyst, nvAt hiMniift', IX'ninjrk. Unc iil scvct jl 
smailcT commissions carried out by Jardin during his years in Denmark 



equestrian statue of King Frederick for the square of the 
Amalienborg Palace, laid out by Eigtved, which stands in 
relation to the church rather as the Place Louis XV, with its 
statue by Bouchardon, was related to the Madeleine. 

Jardin produced several projects for the church (68. 69) 
which, with all their incoherence, usefully define the 
differences that an architect of Jardin's background, 
working in friendly rivalry with Gabriel and Soufflot, 
hoped to see in a major commission for a real building, as 
opposed to a fanciful design. He respected Eigtved's basic 
plan (49). but his early projects are otherwise a riot of 
columns and heavy decoration based approximalcly upon 
sixteenth-century precedent. The oval garlanded medal- 
lions, deriving from the Louvre colonnade, which mark 
the building as French in inspiration are entirely flat discs, 
and the attic storey as a whole is largely plain. Most 
curious of all in their effect are the steps on which a dome 
so large is mounted and the plain bell-towers, punctuated 
by panels containing windows. 

The Danish reaction Uy Jardin's first project was 
understandably unflattering. His work (perhaps on his 
own admission) was taken to be a reflection of Laugier's 
thought: 'Because Father Laugier dislikes pilasters, it 
should not be assumed that they are always wrong and 
misplaced' runs the memoir on his project, and Jardin's 
final design is less aggressive ^^69/ There are still no pilasters 
on the exterior and the decoration is almost as heavy as 
before, but the general appearance of the building is more 
traditional, its proportions recalling the church of the 
Assomption (15). In 1756 Jardin sent copies of his 
drawings to Paris, where the Academy gave its approval to 
his second design, and also to Rome where he touchingly 
sought the opinion of the students then in residence at the 
Academy there. 



Other buildings by Jardin in Denmark suggest that he, 
like Legeay and Dumont, would have seemed something of 
a traditionalist later in life. Though he did construct a 
pyramid with smoking vases at the corners, this ser\'ed as a 
catafalque for King Frederick. In his domestic architecture, 
as at the villa of Marienlysl, near Elsinore (70). the order of 
pilasters, the discreet decoration and the round-headed 
openings lend an air of old-fashioned French g<x>d manners 
to an otherwise severely rectilinear building. Jardin was 
elected lo the French Academy in 1771, and he became an 
active member on his return to France shortly thereafter. 
He travelled to England to investigate experiments in fire 
prevention and he then worked on a number of small 
commissions before his death in 1802. 

Amongst Jardin's contemporaries and immediate suc- 
cessors in Rome were several other artists who began 
active careers in the 1750s, including Potain, whose work 
forms part of a later chapter (chapter 8), Enncmond 
Pctitot, who became architect at the court of Parma, 
Barreau de Chefdeville, a slightly later visitor to Rome 
whose distinctly minor talent proved no handicap to an 
interesting career in France, and the painter .lean-Joseph 
Le Lorrain, who is the most closely associated with the 
'gout grec' in furniture and interior decoration. Le Lorrain 
had won the Grand Prix of the Academy of Painting in 
\7%<i: he arrived in Rome in the following year and spent 
nine years at the Academy there making copies for Ixtuis XV 
of Raphael's decorations in the Vatican, 'He is a young man 
who has infinite talents in all branches of painting' was the 
opinion that de Troy had formed of his work. 

Lc Lorrain's abilities were not, however, confined to 
painting, for he also made designs for some of the annual 
firework displays that attended the feast of the Chinea. 
This was a celebration whereby the city of Naples paid 
homage to the Pope with the presentation of two white 
horses. By tradition the presentation was accompanied by 
a grand firework display in the Piazza Colonna, and most of 
the early eighteenth-century designs for the festival are 
recorded in engravings. For occasional architecture such as 
this little-known, often young, artists were employed, 
working in wood and stucco, and not surprisingly 
experimental ideas sometimes made a brief appearance in 
such displays. Several French architects were invited to 
participate in the Chinea celebrations and the designs of Le 
Lorrain, which were amongst the most radical, closely 
refiecting the architectural fantasies of Piranesi, are of 
particular interest because of his later activity in Paris and 
the movement of which for a short while he played so 
important a part. 

In a design of 1747 the machina was a circular Corinthian 
temple dedicated to Venus Genetrix (71). Modelled on the 
temples of antiquity, it also included a dome with oval 
garlanded windows and a stepped cupola with a statue at 
the summit. Obelisks were placed at the four corners with 
fountains at their bases, and steps led up to the temple 
platform whose smoking urns seem to relate the fireworks 
themselves to the burnt sacrificial offerings of antiquity. 
De Troy was able to claim with some pride : 'There is room 
to flatter ourselves by the justice that the Italians 
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71 The machiiui for the llrcwork display for the festival of the Chinca, 
1747, by Jean-Joseph Le Lorrain (engravinR by Ixr lorraiti). For 
tempoiary decorations m Kome younger architects, both French and 
Italian, huilt experimental structure; I.e lu>rrjin's design is a circulai 
temple dedicated t" Venus Genetrix 





73 Portrait of Ange-Uureni La Live de Juily. by Greuze, 17^7 (The 
National Gallery of An. Washington, Samuel H. Kress Collection). The 
heavy architectural furniture is part of ihe set designed fot La Live by 
l.e Lorrain (now in the Musix' Cimde, Chanlilly) 



72 The salon of the lastlc of Akero, Sweden. A painted decoration, 
incorporating columns and Imiels. carried out to designs furnished by 
I.e I.in-rain in 1754 alter his return to Parts 



themselves do to several of our pensionnaires. who. 
whether for decoration, or for architecture, are well fitted 
to honour the nation.' 

During the few brief years of Le Lorrain's activity in 
Paris after his arrival there in 1748 (he died in St 
Petersburg in 1759) taste was slowly changing in the wake 
of the assault mounted in the previous decade. On the 
recommendation of Caylus, Le Lorrain designed the 
painted decoration for the dining-room in the castle of 
Akero in Sweden for Count C. G. Tessin (72). This room, 
different in appearance from the interiors of Contant at the 
Palais-Royal, has been taken to be the first 'Neo-classical' 



interior, in the sense that it is decorated with an order of 
columns and a straight entablature and is also notably 
austere in its effect. Yet more surprising is the furniture 
that Le Lorrain designed about 1757 for a room decorated 
to Barreau's designs in the house of a rich dilettante, Angc- 
Laurent La Live de Jully (73). 

La Live is one of the earliest representatives of a type of 
patronage that made its appearance in the later part of the 
century and was itself allied to the new sense of self- 
consciousness that the artists experienced. No longer 
content to follow the lead of aristocratic taste, some 
patrons now positively sought to differ, to express their 
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own often eccentric personal character. La Live was the 
son of a financier from Lyon; the brother-in-law of Mme 
d'Epinay, he too was a friend of Rousseau, who sought his 
advice on the illustrations for La Nouvelle Hehise. He was 
an amateur engraver, who became an associate member of 
the Academy in 1754, and he attended with Caylus the 
Salon of MmeGeofTrin. A protcgeof Mme dc Pompadour at 
the court, he bought the position of Introducteur des 
Ambassadeurs, but his career came to a tragic end in 1764 
when he succumbed to a form of melancholia and retired to 
the country, where he died in 1779. 

In an earlier age the son of a tax farmer would not so 
confidently have indulged in pretensions that might have 
offended established taste, but in Greuze's portrait of 1757 
La Live sits with studied informality playing his harp (73). 
He is fxjsed to show off his furniture; the chair he sits on 
and the table behind him, forming part of the suite that Le 
Lorrain had designed, are severely rectilinear, with a 
decoration of rosettes and corJes found earlier in buildings 
rather than in furniture designs. Cochin found Le Lorrain's 
designs 'very heavy', but La Live himself proudly wrote: 
'It is since the execution of this Cabinet that this taste has 
spread for works in the Greek style, which is now 



ridiculously employed for cvcrj'thing, in vessels, in 
jewellery, in materials, in hair styles, etc. and as far as 
shops, whose signs are now nearly all a la grecque . . .' 

In architecture this indiscriminate difTusion of the 
'Greek' style is associated with the books of the Flemish 
engraver Frani;ois de Neufforge. Born in Liege, Neufforge 
had moved to Paris and found employment as an engraver, 
and in 1757 he brought out the first part of a collection of 
six hundred architectural prints, entitled Rccueil elemen- 
taire d'architecture, which was to appear in eight parts 
during the following eleven years. 

The Recuetl is traditional in being a pattern book, with 
examples of buildings of all types, some shown in different 
sizes to suit richer and poorer. The range of buildings is, 
however, much wider than in any earlier pattern book, 
with such buildings as lighthouses and prisons appearing 
in the later volumes. And in style Neufforge's patterns are 
based upon a new range of ideas, especially the use of free- 
standing columns and sixteenth-century decorative motifs 
(74). 

A house Irom the first volume of the Recueil shows an 
Italianate villa of a type that became increasingly popular 
in the later eighteenth century, with stone balustrades 
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74 Designs for j villa, a theatre plan, j 
lown house tacade jnd an Ionic scrctrn, 
by Francois de NculTorgc. Four plates 
from NculTorgc's Rnuril flementaire 
J'arx'hitectun, which appeared in 
eight prii from 1757 to 1768 
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instead of iron railings beneath the windows and a central 
loggia screened by two giant free-standing columns. Some 
of Neufforgc's larger town houses might almost so heavy 
is their style - be Italian palaces of the sixteenth century ; 
their date is betrayed only by the extensive use of columns 
and rectangular reliefs. Columns are also (he means where- 
by NeufTorge transforms the screening wall of the 
traditional Parisian town house. Neufforgc's theatre is a 
transcription of a temple, but with the addition of a suite of 
rooms around the central cella, and his cathedral is a 
version of the church of Ste-Genevieve. 



Many of the undiscriminating and predictable patterns 
of Neufforge were taken up for real buildings in the years 
that followed the publication of his books, and it is 
sometimes assumed that the great architects who followed 
after him plundered his books for their own buildings. 
Neufforge may indeed have proved a useful elementary 
source, but his heavy Flemish style has little in common 
with the visual elegance of eighteenth-century art, and the 
work of later architects is no more encapsulated in 
Neufforgc's clumsy plates than is the church of Ste- 
Genevieve in the writings of Laugier. 
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4 The face of the land: archaeology, engineering 
and early 'English' gardens 



The close relationship between archaeology, en- 
gineering and garden design, however obscure it may seem 
today, would have appeared self-evident in eighteenth- 
century France, and it was indeed fundamental to the 
development of architecture in the p>criod. The engineer- 
ing techniques of Greek and Roman architects had never 
been fully comprehended in earlier centuries and they 
were only in part relevant to the buildings of the 
Reiuissance. Methods of vaulting were important, but 
very few architects wished to emulate the long colonnades 
of classical architecture or to construa roads and bridges 
on the scale practised by the Romans, and no one had 
considered that the gardens of their estates could be 
transformed into parks resembling a classical site long 
overtaken bv neglect and the pressure of nature. Archae- 
ology in these ways nourished the most rational works of 
the eighteenth century as well as the extremes of 
irrationality that followed swiftly after. 

The greatest archaeological work of the century, apart 
from Fischer von Erlach's early Eniwurf einer historischen 
Architeklur (1721), are the four volumes of Piranesi's 
Antichita romane. which appeared in ITib, marking a 
revolution in the development of all such publications. 
Being himself both architect and draughtsman, Piranesi 
covered a far wider range of buildings than had been 
surveyed before and he neglected no means of making 
them visually exciting. Buildings are shown by him within 
their landscapes, viewed from the most advantageous 
point, and set off against the agitated figures that they 
dwarf both physically and psychologically (75). At the 
same time Piranesi produced more technical engravings 
plans, sections, reconstructions of the techniques of 
Roman building (76) - and even town-planning is not 
overlooked by him. 

Though Piranesi showed little interest in Roman 
methods of vaulting in his books, he covered the 
construction of roads and bridges, and included plates that 
show the foundations of the Pons Aelius, the bridge 
leading to the Mausoleum of Hadrian (now the Castel S. 
Angelo), down to the bedrock (77). Piranesi cannot have 




76 The construction of the Tomb of Cecilia MetelU. etching by Pir jnesi 
from the Aniichila romane. 17S6. Piranesi's imaginary reconstruction 
ol Roman building method;) used in the construction of the tomb (S) 




77 Section ot the foundations ol the Pons Aclius. Rome, elchins by 
Piranesi from the Amtchito romane. 1756. A reconstruction of the 
foundations of the Tiber bridge which leads to the Castel S. Angelo 
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78 Project for a Temple of Peace, drawing by Jullen-Oavid Le Roy 
(Ecolc dcs Bcaux-Ans. Paris). One of tfae set of drawings which gained 
Lc Roy the second pUcc in the 1749 Prix dc Rome competition, which 
he won in PSO 



observed in such detail the construction of the bridge, and 
he was notoriously inaccurate in many of his illustrations, 
but his works, like the volumes of Gibbon's Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire (1776-88) are not less moving 
because of the partiality and imaginative resourcefulness 
of their author. 

After Rome had been resurrected by Piranesi, it was the 
turn of Hcrculancum and Pompeii, which were more 
carefully investigated and made known in a series of 
publications that influenced especially the decorative arts 
and painting. The relative weakness of surviving classical 
paintings in compwrison with the architectural remains 
was, however, noted at an early date, and the subject of 
comment in Grimm's review of theaccount of Herculaneum 
that Cochin and Bellicard had published in 1754. 

The leaders in archaeology in the later eighteenth 
century were undoubtedly the English, who produced 
accurate and painstaking surveys of many of the major 
sites of the eastern Mediterranean, of which the first was 
Robert Wood's Ruins of Palmyra (1753). The buildings of 
Athens, however, were first made known to the public in a 
French publication of 1758, the Rumes des plus beaux 
monuments de la Grece. which was written by a young 
architect, Julien-David Le Roy, who had been a student at 
the French Academy in Rome in the early 1750s. Despite its 
impressive appearance and the range of its illustrations, 
the book was hastily put together and quickly shown to 
contain major errors, but its attractive plates and 
unpedantic perspective views define the visual character 
of the buildings with something of the intensity of 
Piranesi's eye, and even in the later years of the century, 
whatever scholars may have thought, architects in France 
spoke with reverence of their initiation to Greek architec- 
ture through the work of Le Roy. 

Born in 1724. Le Roy was from a distinguished scientific 
family, his father and one of his brothers being clock- 



makers to the king, another brother a doctor, and the 
fourth a scientist and mechanical engineer. He was trained 
by Blondel and Lege^y. and. sponsored by the then 
Professor of the Academy, Louis- Adam Loriot, he won the 
Prix de Rome in 1750, having won second place in the 
preceding year. His drawings of 1749 are amongst the Prix 
de Rome drawings that have survived and almost the only 
architectural designs by him that are known (78). The 
competition in that year, won by Barrcau dc Chcfdeville, 
was for a Temple of Peace, a theme that marked the first 
departure from the strictly practical subjects customarily 
set at the French Academy and which recalled the ideal 
projects created by students in Rome. \a: Roy's temple 
shows a close affinity to their work in its decoration, use of 
columns and exfierimental dome, and it suggests how far 
his mind had already been opened at this early date to the 
influence that Rome had exerted on his older colleagues. 

Le Roy arrived in Rome in 1751 and became involved in 
an escapade that alienated the sympathy of the new 
Director of the Academy, Natoire. who subsequently 
spoke of his 'arrogance and undocile character, which set a 
bad example to his colleagues'. Le Roy was a draughtsman 
as well as an architect and he made sketches in Rome of the 
Carracci frescoes in the Palazzo Farnese. At the start of 
1754 he obtained permission to visit Athens, an idea that 
indeed argues a degree of single-minded determination, 
and he left Rome early in April. No doubt he was 
encouraged by the knowledge that two members of the 
English community in Rome, James Stuart and Nicholas 
Revett, were planning a book on the antiquities of Athens, 
where they had travelled three years earlier. Le Roy sailed 
via Pola to Constantinople and arrived in Greece several 
weeks after the departure of Stuart and Revett. After 
visiting Delos he spent some months in Athens sketching 
and measuring, and he travelled to Corinth and Spana 
before returning via Rome (July 1755) to Paris, where he 
began the preparation of his book. With the assistance of 
the Comte de Caylus and the help of a team of draughtsmen 
and engravers, which included Le Lorrain and Neufforge, 
the work was prepared for the press and appeared in 1758. 

The book is divided into two sections, the first 
describing Le Roy's travels in Greece, and the second 
outlining his views on the development of Greek 
architecture. He was the first to publish the Greek Ionic 
order in detail (79) and the first to discuss at length the 
development of the Greek Doric order. Beginning with the 
sturdier proportions of the earliest columns, he distin- 
guished three phases of the Doric, with the Parthenon 
appearing in the second. His plan of the Acropolis includes 
the entrance (the Propylaea), the Parthenon and 
Erechtheum beyond, and all three are illustrated in 
detailed architectural plates (79), special attention being 
devoted to the decorated Ionic of the Erechtheum. Le Roy 
also described monuments of the Roman occupation of 
Athens, which he believed to be much earlier in date, like 
the Arch of Hadrian - his 'Arch of Theseus' (79). 

For Soufflot the book must have elucidated the temples 
he had seen at Pacstum some eight years previously, and 
the publication won general acclaim in France. But in 
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79 PUtcs from Lc Roy's Rumes des plus beaux monuments de la Grece. 1758. plan of the Acropolis, vkew of the Panhenon, reconstruction of the 
PropyUea. detail of Ionic order of the Erechtheum and view of the 'Arch of Theseus'. I^llowinjj » visit to Greece In 17^4. Ijc Roy was the first to 
publish a detailed, though not completely accurate, survey of Grecian monuments, which led in 1764 to his appointment as assistant pmlevuir to 
Blondel at the Academy of Architecture 
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80 Roman Ionic capiuls contrasted with Greek, etching by Pirancsi 
from the Dfllu magnifkaxzix, 1761. Referring lo I.e Roy's book, Plrjnesi 
compared the variety of Roman Ionic capitals, shown at the side, with 
the Grecian Ionic in the centre 

England and in Italy dissenting voices were heard. Stuart 
and Revett, when the first volume of their own Antiquities 
of Athens appeared (1762), pointed out many inaccuracies 
in Le Roy's work; he later defended himself from their 
attacks in a booklet of 1764, and in a second edition of the 
Raines, which appeared in 1770. Criticism of a different 
kind came from Piranesi, who deeply resented the 
assumption that was prevalent in France of the superiority 
of Greek over Roman architecture. In his Delia magnifi- 
cenza eJ architettura de' romani (of 1761) he stressed the 
early originsof Roman architectureand the greater variety it 
oflercd (80). 

In France almost immediately after the appearance of his 
book Le Roy became a member of the Academy and was 
appointed assistant to Blondcl, the professor, succeeding 
to Blondel's position on his death (1774). Le Roy was aware 
of the relevance of his research to the main architectural 




61 View of the antique remains at St-Remy. engraving from La 
Borde's Dexripiion de !<i France. 1781. One of the many publications of 
the later eighteenth century in France in which littlc-linown classical 
remains, both native and foreign, were illustrated 



developments that were taking place in Paris, and in a 
book of 1764, a simplified history of Christian 'temples', he 
lent the weight of his approval to the church of Ste- 
Gcnevieve, speaking also of the 'excellent principles' of 
Laugier, though he felt that these were not consistently 
developed by the author. 

Later in his career Le Roy's interests moved beyond 
architecture and he became deeply interested in methods 
of shipping in antiquity and their application to modern 
navigation. He sp>oke to Benjamin Franklin about his ideas, 
and constructed a boat suitable for navigation on sea and 
river waters, which he sailed across the Channel in 1787 
and along the Seine to the Louvre with a cargo of lead. 
These experiments were influenced by his Greek voyages, 
and probably also supported by his brother, as Mrs Thralc, 
who was entertained by Le Roy in Paris in 1775, suggests: 
'The People who have pleased me best were I think all 
Foreigners except old Mons"^ Lc Roy the Mechanist & his 
Brother who has travelled into Greece, Asia, &c, & is a 
pleasing Man enough, & vastly friendly with his Brother of 
whose Machines he seems very proud & very confident.' 
Alter the dissolution of the Academy in the early years of 
the Revolution Le Roy continued to teach (sec chapter 15) 
and he was one of the founder members of the Institut; he 
died in Paris, a still respected teacher and scholar, in 1803. 

Le Roy's book on the monuments of Athens was the 
most influential publication of its kind in France, but it 
was not the only important volume on travel and 
archaeology that the French, in competition with the 
English, produced. The Comte de Choiseul-GoufTier, a 
cousin of the minister, published in 1782 the first volume 
of a yet more elaborate survey of Grecian remains, while 
the antiquities of Sicily became widely known through the 
works of the Abbe de St-Non (1781-86) and later of Jean 
Houel (1782-87), and the classical remains of Nunes were 
published by Clerisseau in his Antiquites du Midi de la 
France {177 &). 

Clerisseau had been a student at the Academy in Rome at 
the same time as Le Roy, and he too had tried the patience of 
Natoirc, in refusing to observe the Easter regulations of the 
Academy, an act of irrcligion that Marigny condemned. 
Leaving the Academy in 1753, he stayed on in Italy and 
formed friendships with Piranesi, with Robert and .lames 
Adam, and with Winckclmann. In company first with 
Robert and then with James Adam he explored Italy and 
went to Spalato to survey the Palace of Diocletian, which 
formed the subject of an archaeological publication by 
Robert Adam (1764). 

Clerisseau returned to France in 1767 and was admitted 
as a member of the Academy of Painting and Sculpture. He 
was active in architecture as the designer of the governor's 
palace at Metz and late in life as Jefferson's adviser in the 
construction of the Virginia Capitol, but his chief 
importance lay in his interior decorations and his drawings 
in gouache. His book on the antiquities of Nimes was the 
only volume that appeared of a more general survey of 
French antiquities which he planned, though it contains 
some of the most notable Roman remains in France, like the 
Maison Carree. Other Roman monuments in France, 
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including the tomb of the Julii .it St-Rcmy (81) and 
several of the more famous works of Roman engineering, 
were described and illustrated in the volumes of the 
Description Je la France, edited by Jean-Benjamin dc 
La Borde which began to appear in 1781. 

Yet in spite of all these publications, the development of 
archaeology in eighteenth-century France seems more than 
a little haphazard compared with that of engineering, for 
there was no central authority for archaeologists such as 
existed for engineers in the Ecolc des Fonts et Chaussccs. 
This was a government department that had been founded 
by Colbert and directed as much for military as for civil 
convenience. It was largely based upon the convc, a form 
of service later curtailed by Turgot, that required the 
fxwrcr country folk to work unpaid for a certain number of 
days each year upon the construction of roads. 

The department was reorganized in 1716, and again in 
the 1740s by Daniel Trudaine who. as Intcndant des 
Finances, transformed the Ecole with Jcan-Rodolphc 
Perronct as its head (82). After his early death Trudainc's 
equally energetic .son, Trudaine de Montigny. supervised 
the work of the department. It had its headquarters where 
Perronct lived, in the rue Vieille-du-Temple in the east of 
Paris, and Pcrronet as Premier Ingenieur had the services 
of a professor (a post later occupied by Dumont), and a 
number of inspectors and engineers posted in each 
Gcncralitc or county. The work the engineers were called 
upon to undertake was by no means confined to bridges 
and roads. In many Generaliles they were charged by the 
Intendant with supervising a wide range of architectural 
projects, imposing a standard of practical and elegant 




82 I'unraii ol Jcan-Kodolph Perronct (1708 M). marble bust bv 
Frjiit;ois .Mjsson |Musec Carnavalct, Pari5|. Pcrronet directed the work 
of the tcolc des Ponts ct Chaussccs. the royal dcp.irlmcnl rc<p()n5ible 
lor the construction indt nuinteiunce ol bridges jnd roads in France 



81 The Cotiiitructkin of a Highway, by Joseph Vemel. 1774 (Muscc du 
Louvre, Paris). The principal tigurcon horseback may be a 
represent.atk>n of Perronct 
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84 Plans showing the courvc of 
construction oi the hrid};r at Nruilly. 
1770-71, engraving from Pcrronct's 
Description . The methods used by 
Perronet in his famous bridges to 
combine wide arches and a level roadway 
are illustrated in the plates of his biHtli 



85 The Opening of the Bridge at Netjilly, 
by Hubert Robert. 1772 (Musee 
Carnavalct, Pans). In the prev:nce of the 
king, the scalfolding supporting the 
jrchex of the bridge is cast into the Seine 



simplicity that spread to the provinces the aesthetic of the 
most advanced Parisian architecture. 

The work of the engineers in transforming the roads of 
France to a standard unknown since the decline of the 
Roman Empire was a source of great pride to the French : 
'No nation possesses such magnificent works of this kind, 
and we are not equalled or surpassed in this respect by the 
most famous peoples of the universe' (83). Foreigners 
endorsed this opinion, even if it seemed to them at the same 
time an instance of the extravagance that marked the 
excessive centralization of the French governmental 
system. Arthur Young, who took particular interest in the 
transformation of the French landscape, speaks of the 
roads he used in 1787 in Langucdoc in this way: 

The mads here arc stupendous works . . . Enorinous sums have 
been spent to level even gentle slopes. The causeways Jre raised 
and walled on each side, forming one solid mass of artificial road, 
carried across the valleys to the height of six, seven, or eight feet, 
and never less than 50 wide . . . wc have not an idea of what such 
a road is in England. The traffic of the svay, however, demands no 
such exertions; one-third of the breadth is beaten, one-third 
rough, and one-third covered with weeds. In 36 miles, I have met 
one cabriolet, half-a-dozen carts, and some old women with jsscs 
... In Languedoc, it is true, these works are not done by corvens; 
but there is injustice in levying the amount not far short of them. 
The money is raised by tailiex, and, in making the assessment, 
lands held by noble teiiure are . . . much eased . . . 

The development of architectural principles in eighteenth- 
century France, the close unity that prevailed in style, 
technique and function, is nowhere more clearly seen than 
in the design of its many famous stone bridges. This was a 
branch of architecture that had always answered the same 
basic need, and it was a speciality of Perronet himself, the 
designer of the bridges at Orleans, Mantes, Chateau- 
Thierry, Nogent-sur-Seine, Pont-Ste-Maxcncc, Ncuilly, and 
of the Pont Louis XVI, which was to cross the Seine on the 
central axis of the Place Louis XV. Most of these designs arc 



illustrated in the official publication of Perronet's works, 

his Description des projets de la construction des Fonts de 
NeuHly . . of 1782-83. 

The three closely related principles that guided Perronet 
in the planning of his bridges were to ensure that the road, 
instead of rising in a hump over the river, should remain 
level, that the arches of the bridge, instead of observing a 
hierarchy of size, should be equal in width, and obviously 
as widely spaced as practicable, and that the piers 
supporting the arches should disturb as little as possible 
the flow of water beneath the bridge. The similarities with 
Ste-Genevieve in the character of its design and the 
demands of its construction are clear enough, since there 
the articulation was to consist of columns and straight 
lintels, with the dome supported on piers that interrupted 
as little as possible the sight lines across the church. 

The course of construction of the bridge at Neuilly 
(1768-72), the bridge over the Seine that linked the 
Champs-Elysees with the road to St-Germain-cn-Layc and 
the west, is shown in a scries of illustrations in Perronet's 
book (84). The narrow piers, rounded at each end and 
heavily supported with iron braces, were constructed 
first, then wooden platforms were fixed in the river bed for 
the building of the arches. The masonry was laid evenly 
across the whole sp>an of the bridge, until in 1772 its five 
low stone arches were fixed in position and the wooden 
centering cast into the river. The 'decintrcmcnt' of the 
bridge was a moment of public celebration, which took 
place in the presence of the king, and a great crowd 
gathered to witness the scaffolding carried away by the 
river (85). 

Perronet's achievements were the subject of general 
public acclaim. Among the many eulogies of the Ncuilly 
bridge is one by Blaikie : 

from thence we descended to the new and fine bridge at Neuilly 
which is supposed one of the finest existing; it is quite level and 
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about 750 feel long composed of 5 large Arches each 120 feel 
wide and quite flatc; there is at each side a smalcr archc; the 
stones of which this Bridge is buih is exceeding large we 
measured some uf them 34 feel long. 

For Young the bridge was 'by far the most beautiful 1 have 
anywhere seen . . . incomparably more elegant, and more 
striking than our system of different sized arches'. He also 
noted that the bridge at Orleans was 'the first experiment 
of the flat arch made in France, where it is now so 
fashionable', and he comments too on another of 
Perronct's experiments in the construction of the Pont-Ste- 
Maxcncc, 'a handsome bridge, of three arches, the 
construction uncommon, each pier consisting of four 
pillars'. 

The nature of their employment prevented Perronet and 
his subordinates from establishing full commercial prac- 
tices, and the prospect of abandoning the relative security 
of an established post became less and less attractive as the 
market became flooded with architects, but this did not 
prevent them from undertaking a wide range of public and 
occasionally private buildings. The names of the engineers 
of the Ecolc dcs Ponts ct Chaussccs became famous in most 
parts of the country; Mathicu Hue, Emiliand Gauthey and 
Louis Le Masson were three of the foremost. And as 
buildings became increasingly simplified in character, 
their elegance residing in shape and structure more than in 
decoration, the engineer was well placed to set an example. 

An early instance of a modern design of unusual 
elegance constructed outside Paris by a representative of 
the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussees is the Bourse of La 
Rochelle, designed by Hue and built in the early 1760s 
(86). In plan the building recalls the type of a large private 
town house, with three wings around a court which is 
closed at the front by a screening wall. The rear fagade, 
where an open arcade supports a chamber above for 
general public meetings, is more closely related to a 




86 The Bourse, La RochcUe, the rear dqide. Designed b>' Mathicu Hue 
in the early 1760s. the Bourse is an earlv example of I he diMinf^uished 
architecture of the engineers of the Ecole dcs Ponts ci Chju55ce% 
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traditional exchange plan. Hue's design is simpler and 
more economical than Soufflot's Loge-au-Changc at Lyon, 
but discreetly enhanced by simple decoration. 

The modest window frames, consisting of rectilinear 
mouldings with ears at the top corners and a raised 
moulding at the base, are by no means perfunctory in 
design, and they are tied to the surface of the wall by flat 
keystones of a Michelangelesque pattern that Gabriel and 
SouiTlot had employed. The three central bays of the 
facade, projecting slightly, have their windows set into 
projecting pands mounting to the level f>f the entablature 
3nd deconucd wiA a Greek kcv p.ittern instead of 
ornamental keystones. The central window is not in any 
way distinguished f rom those to each side, and only as a 
group of three do the central bays hint at the presence of a 
passageway beneath leading to the court of the exchange. 
A high entablature gives a strong horizontal emphasis to 
the facade, linking its three sections, while high volutes, 
recalling iriglyphs, are placed in pairs above each window, 
occurrmjj singly at the corners of the central projection 
and at the ends of the facade. Only on rcilection is it 
apparent how far the understatement of the £u^de 
depends on the adaptation, in the h.inds of an engineer, of 
decorative forms that were employed sometimes even in 
Paris with much less discrimination. 

Eni;lish visitors to Fr.inrc in the Liter eighteenth century 
were struck not only by the splendour of the roads and 
bridges tliat the engineers had constructed but by the 
contrast they made with the still £eudal way of life in the 
country. At Chanteloup, where Cholseul had spent his 
years of exile, Arthur Young reflected how 't^rc.il TorJs 
love too much an environ of forest, boars, and huntsmen, 
instead of marking their residence by tlie accompaniment <rf' 
neat and well-cultiv.ited farms, clean cottages, and happy 
peasants.' I^tween the house and the forest the French had 
tiadittonally laid out their gardens with aU the fonnallty 
that marked the construction of their roads and bridges, 
and the example of Le Notie s work for Louis XIV at 
Versailles remained an understandable source of enor- 
mous pride, as Blaikic related: 

allthoughdMse Architects 1ms a great taste in their buildings yet 
tli^ are extreemy defective in tlie arranging of their gardens 
allmough |thnni^?] their vanity of Leootre of wliich eveiy 
Rrench man bnggs and certainly his phuu was noble alltiMUgh 
the reverse ofNature, aHwiays those Stiffterruses and extnvegant 
Staires as they emaginednodiingoaiildaDSweror be noble without 
Statues tcrrasseS he. 

Inspired bv contem]>or.irv f-nglish ideas, the 'philo- 
sophes', later joined by Rousseau, had begun to extol the 
greater virtues of unspoilt nature. Diderot's La Promenade 
d'm seeptkpte (1747) provides an early instance of this 
change of heart in Prance. T realized that Clfobide had 

evolved a sort of philosophy related to his surroundings, 
that the whole countryside appeared animate and arti- 
culate to him and tfiat each object supplied him with 
thoughts of a particular kind and that the works of n.iturc 
were for him an allegory from which he deduced a 
thousand truths of which other men were unaware.' 
Transferring such sentiments to garden architecture, 



I.augier had written in his /-sm! with onlv qualified praise 
of Lc Notre: 'That great air o( symmetry suggests nothing 
of the beauty of nature.' Laugier mentions the Chinese 
taste in gardening, known in France since the early 
eighteenth century, which seemed to him preferable to the 
French, but he is silent about the changes that had been 
introduced in England, beginning with the garden desigiis 
of William Kent. During the 1750s the style of Kent had 
been developed ,\\ Stou'c and .it H.!gle\ . where Stuart had 
worked, and in Chambers' transiormation of Kew, with its 
cdebnrted garden boUdings, inchidtaig thie Oiliiese pagoda 
(87 j. Though gardens slowly altered in France it was still 
possible as late as 1774 ior an tnglish visitor to leel that 
'The French Taste in Gardening, I see, exactly resembles 
the English Taste [of) Fifty Years ago. High Walls, straight 
Lines, & Trees tortiued into ugly and unmeaning Forms 
compose all the Variety of which these People's Imag- 
ination seems Susceptible . . .' 

The development of the garden in late eighteentfi- 
century Fr.^ni e, which was important for architecture in 
relation to the work of Soufilot at Menars and to Ledoux's 
whole conception of the role of his buildings. Is clear 
enough in principle but notoriously vague in detail and in 
its wide historical ramifications - social, philosophical and 
political. The 'Rococo' garden, of which the most famous 
was the park of King Stanislas of Lorraine at LuneviUe, 
already admitted a wide range of garden buildings and 
omamoDts, including pavilions in the Chinese style, so that 
the more rigid manner of Le Notre was already declining 
by the time tiut so-called 'English' gardens came into 
fashion in Fr.une. and even these retained for many years 
much of the artliiciality of the earUer eighteenth century. 

In many Rvnch parks and gardens, even at Versailles, 
part of the site was in any case often left uncultivated, for 
reasons of economy or to provide a contrast with the 
formality elsewhere, and though owners may have taken 
only a limited interest in the 'n.nur.il' corners of their 
estates, these closely resemble in plan the wooded parks of 
the later eighteenth century- To complicate the picture still 
further very little is known about the appearance or the 
exact dates of the earliest 'English' gardens in Prance, 
despite all that was published on the subject of garden 
design at the time. It is, however, clear that the 
transformation of parks was a very gradual process. The 
c.irliest 'Enjilish' gardens were laid out at first with formal 
avenues usually at some distance from the house, and the 
formal garden rarely disappeared entirely even at the end 
<if the century. 

By the time of Mrs Thrale's journey to Paris in 1774 
several French gardens had been fashioned in what seemed 
at the thne an 'English' s^le. Amongst the first were the 
estates of 'Moulin Joll', created on an island In the Seine to 
the west of Paris by the financier Henri Watclct, the 
gardens at Eimenonville, laid out by the Marquis de 
Girardin, those nearby at Morfontaine, designed for Le 

Pelletier de Morfontaine. and in Paris itself a small garden 
known as 'Tivoli' which the financier Charles- Robert 
Boutin had bid out in the north-western outskirts. Not far 
from TlvoU the Due de Cbartres had begun, slightly later. 
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87 Platen friMn ihe i.tihiers of Lc Rouge, 
studin ur I'.nijllsh garden buildings, 
including ChamK-rs' pagoda at Kcw, 
studies of the gardens of the Emperor at 
Peking, and plan of a garden 'a 




I'angloise' designed by the Prince de Cro)' 
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the Pare dc Monccau, which is, with Ermcnonville, one of 
the few such gardens to survive in part. The names of two 
designers are connected with these gardens : Morel, who 
worked for Watelet and Girardin, and Carmontelle, the 
designer of Monccau. 

Whatever the degree of English informality possessed 
by such gardens, they were nearly all abused by English 
visitors for their patent arlinciality. The climate itself was 
unsuitcd to the creation of lawns, and, as Blaikie remarked, 
shade was more necessary in France than in England. 
Coming to France to work in the 1770s, Blaikie was 
appalled by the destruction of famous botanical gardens 
and by the widespread ignorance he discovered. Henry, 
the main Paris nurseryman, he found 'has got a fine 
Catalogue but hardly any scarce plants . . . this nursery- 
man which they look upon as the first about Paris does 
almost [all| his business in the Publick house'. 

Of all the many gardens he visited Blaikie approved only 
of the work of Girardin and Morel at Ermcnonville. The 
early gardens he saw were philosophical rather than 
horticultural in intention. Many were scattered with 
inscriptions designed to create a suitably pensive mood, or 
they were frankly amusement parks, for the pleasure of the 
owners, if not for the servants who pushed the swings and 
roundabouts. The rather self-conscious pleasure that the 
French had newly discovered in country life was 
attributed by Arthur Young as much to Rousseau as to the 
example of England : 

The present fashion in France of passing some time in the countrj' 
is new; at this time of the year lSeptembcr|, and for many weeks 
past, Paris is, comparatively speaking, empty. Everybody thai 
have country seats are at them; and those who have none visit 
others who have. This remarkable revolution in the French 
manners is certainly one of the best customs they have taken from 
England; and its introduction was effected the easier, being 
assisted by the magic of Rousseau's writings. 

For the type of garden that accompanied this change of 
fashion Young had nothing but scorn. 'As to the garden,' 
he wrote of M. du Barry's house in Toulouse, 'it is beneath 
all contempt, except as an object to make a man stare at the 
efforts to which folly can arrive. In the space of an acre, 
there arc hills of genuine earth, mountains of pasteboard. 



rocks of canvas; abbes, cows, sheep, and shepherdesses 
in lead . . .; nothing excluded except nature.' Horace 
Walpole had written in similar terms in his famous 
description of Boutin's Tivoli: 'There are three or four 
very high hills, almost as high as. and exactly the shape of, 
a tansy pudding. You squeeze between these and a river, 
that is conducted at obtuse angles in a stone channel, and 
supplied by a pump; and when walnuts come in. I suppose 
it will be navigable . . .' 

Though most of these early French gardens have now 
been completely destroyed, several are recorded in the 
books of Lc Rouge, which began to appear in 1774, and Lc 
Rouge also shows comparative plates of real Chinese 
gardens and several English parks, including Stowe and 
Kew (87). Whatever English visitors may have thought, it 
was the artifice of such gardens that held the fascination of 
the French throughout the later years of the century. Mme 
Vigee Lebrun explained that at Morfontaine 'I always 
preferred the picturesque part of the park which is not set 
out in the English way ... All artists accord it the front 
rank in its kind', and Moulin Joli remained for her a 
'delightful spot, with which I have never seen anything to 
be compared'. Ermenonville she liked less, not because it 
resembled more closely a real English park, but because 
she found the inscriptions there 'at almost every step - a 
veritable tyranny over the mind'. On the Island of Poplars 
there Rousseau himself was buried in a classical sarco- 
phagus in 1778 (88). 

Though it was mainly financiers who planned these 
informal gardens in the 1750s and 1760s the fashion 
rapidly spread to the aristocracy, who had themselves 
come to appreciate the writings of Rousseau. Many visited 
him in Paris where he lived in obscurity and poverty, 
copying music in the years before his death. In the great 
parks of these later years engineering and archaeology 
played an increasingly large part, as new techniques were 
applied to the diversion of real rivers, the shaping of 
mountains of rock, the building of bridges and the 
imitation of classical ruins, and some of the greatest 
architects of the time became deeply involved in the 
designing of gardens. 
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5 The later career of Soufflot; the completion of 

Ste-Genevieve 



The later career of Soufflot was taken up with 
the effort of seeing his church completed, a task that came 
to require a heroic persistence on the part of the architect 
in the face of growing criticism and opposition. Though 
the significance of Soufflot's ideas was well understood, as 
well as his genius in translating them into visually 
acceptable forms, all the more was he subjected to public 
scrutiny. As Grimm reported on the first project for Ste- 
Genevieve of 1757, very beautiful things are to be found 
in the ideas of M. Soufflot, but several are also being 
criticized'. 

The great phase of building activity that had begun in 
Paris at the end of the War of the Austrian Succession was 
interrupted a few years later by the outbreak of the Seven 
Years' War, just after Soufflot's first design for the church 
(34) was engraved (1757). The site itself, extensively 
quarried in the past, was unsuitcd to so heavy a building 
and foundations of unusual depth were required. As 
Laugicr mentions, criticism of the church had extended to 
the plan, for the Greek cross that the architect preferred for 
its regular shape conflicted with liturgical tradition, as had 
occurred in the past at both St Peter's and St Paul's. By 
1764, when the king formally laid the foundation-stone of 
the high altar, Souniot had made many alterations to the 
plan, partly in response to the views of his critics (89). He 
lengthened the church by adding extra bays to the choir 
and the nave, designed in such a way as to leave the shape 
of the Greek cross largely unaffected. He moved the high 
altar from the crossing to the east end and to each side of 
the new chancel he added bcll-towcrs, though this was an 
architectural form distasteful - and scarcely less trouble- 
some than a cup>ola - to all classically-minded architects. 

Soufflot was forced to consider the provision of a crypt, 
a feature that he had omitted from his first project ; in early 
drawings of about 1758 the shrine of St Genevieve, 
consisting of a statue and a tomb, is placed in a small 
chamber directly beneath the eastern recess of the church 
(90). This design shows the first known attempt to employ 
the Greek Doric order in an eighteenth-century French 
building, but though the context is suitably subterranean 




ft"> Thf church of Stc-Gcncvicvc, Paris, Soufflot's revised pljn 
(enj'ravin)' from PiRiiniol dc \i Force, 1765). The plan shows the 
«xicnti<ins to the nave and choir that Souftlot had introduced about 
17S8 

(and historically remote) for an order that implies strength 
and venerable antiquity, Soufflot was unable to abandon 
himself at this date to all the primitive characteristics of the 
order, and he supplied it with a base, rather awkwardly 
contrived. Yet the squat proportions, deep channelling and 
prominent abacus over each stunted capital show that this 
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90 Stc-Gcnevicvc, section of the crj-pt. drawing by Soufflot (Archives 
Natlonalcs, Paris) Souftlot's first desien for the crj'pt, off. 1758, where 
columns based on the Greek Doric order he had seen at Paesttun f29) 
are ittiroduced 



91 Ste-Genevieve, view of the crj-pt. More extensive than in Soufflot 's 
early project and articulated with Tuscan coliunns, the crypt as built 
was criticized for being too like a prison 







is cousin to the order Soufllot had himself seen at Paestum 
(29) and to those which are engraved in the plates of Le 
Roy's booic (79). To accompany the order he invented an 
entablature consisting of an enlarged key ornament 
punctuated with rosettes which also forms part of the 
decoration of the vaulting. 

By the time of the foundation ceremony in 1764 the 
crypt had been constructed to a different design (91 ), and 
Soufnot had introduced other variations in his scheme for 
the church, attending especially to the appearance of the 
cupola (94). The ceremony itself, with the presence of the 
king endorsing the importance of the building, is recorded 
in a picture by dc Machy (92). A full-scale painting of the 
portico had been constructed on the site, and before it 
stands the architect, dressed in violet and wearing the 
cordon noir of the Order of St-Michel. The figure beside 
Soufflot, dressed in black, must be Marigny, no doubt in 
mourning for his sister, while the king advances towards 
Soufflot to inspect the plan that the architect holds up. 
Diderot, criticizing de Machy's painting at the Salon of 
1763, noted that the portico, which is large and noble, has 
become a little house of cards'. 

The portico was part of the building that Soufflot had 
not altered, but the crypt now extended below the whole 
eastern arm of the cross, articulated with pairs of Tuscan 
columns (91 ). In place of the altars originally in the centre 
of the crossing Soufflot intended to place staircases leading 
down to the crypt, their presence marked by a free- 
standing sculptural group on a huge circular base, showing 
the Four Cardinal Virtues with a reliquary casket (94). 
This was an idea that consciously referred to the heart of 
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the Cotholic church, deriving from Bernini's balJacchino in 
the crossing of St Peter's, which marks the site of the saint's 
tomb in the crypt, and from the chair of the saint in the 
choir, which is carried in Bernini's bronze casing by the 
four Doctors of the Church (114). Soufflot's Pinal ideas for 
the crypt, though praised by Laugier, seem to have met 
with a mixed reception. Grimm expressed the view that 
the crypt was loo hkc a prison, 'this forest of columns . . . 
which makes the space so narrow and squat', while the 
stairs in the crossing reminded him of a well. It was 
anticipated, according to Grimm, that the main doorway of 
the church would also be too narrow, but Soufflot had 
justified its width with reference to Greek and Roman 
buildings. 

For the Virtues in the crossing 5iou(T1ot intended not 
modern sculptures but statues that had been made by the 
sixteenth-century French sculptor Germain Pilon (93). 
This decision marks him as one of the first artists to 
associate himself with what was to become a general 
interest in the sculpture of the French Rcnaiss,ince. It was a 
taste shared by artists and the general public and one that 
is well expressed in the Crcquy Souvenirs in a passage 
referring to monuments of the Valois dynasty: 'I have 
always loved above all the compositions of the time of the 
Renaissance, in which I find neither the coldness of 
antiquity, nor the clumsiness of Gothic, nor the affected 
grimaces and torment of the monuments of today.' The 
revival of Goujon's style in the later eighteenth century, 
matching the revival of interest in early Renaissance 
architecture, is perhaps at its clearest in interior de- 
coration, in reliefs like those that Metivier carried out to 



92 The Foundation ol the Church ot Stc-Cioncvicvr. drtjil ot painting 
by dc Machy. 1764 (.Muvec Carnavalct. Tarisl. In front of a full-siale 
painted model of the portico, Souimot holds up a drawing to show 
.Marigny (wearing black} and (he hatted king, who went on to lay the 
foundation stone for the high altar 

93 A Cardinal Virtue, bv Germain I'ilon (c. 1531 i;90)(Musee du 
Ixiuvrc. Paris). One of lour wooden statues of the Virtues by Pilon 
which supported a reliquary casket in the crossing of Ste-Genevieve 
(94) 
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94 Ste-<;«nevievc. clc\ation and sccilon of revised project of 1764. drjwiiijjs by Soumot (Archives Njtioiules. Pjiris), The dome in the 
revised project is 3 stepped cone with the sutuc of St Gcwrvleve at the summit ; the section shows the intended method of access to the 
crypt, from stairs in the crossing 
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Ledoux's designs (223), where the intricate patterns and 
restrained outlines of the sixteenth century suit the 
architectural restraint of the time more cflfcctivcly than the 
dynamic designs of the earlier eighteenth century. 

In the decoration of Stc-Gcncvicvc Soufflot gradually 
relinquished the Berninesquc features present in his first 
proposals. The section of his 1764 project shows only the 
high altar surrounded by a glory of heavenly rays (94). 
Elsewhere in the interior the effect is more austere than 
before and two important changes have been introduced. 
The columns now have much lower bases throughout, 
those of the 'aisles' standing almost directly on the floor, 
while in the vaults that enclose the shallow domes of the 
four arms of the cross, and which serve as buttresses for 
the crossing, balconies have been hollowed out over the 
entablature, making the interior still more light and 
spacious in appearance - and further weakening the 
support needed to sustain the dome. 

Most radical of all in his proposals of 1764 was Soufflot's 
new design for the exterior of the church, as shown in his 
elegant drawing of the front elevation (94). The drum has 
an articulation of groups of four columns between the 
projecting diagonal bays, which arc now accented by 
means of pediments, and in place of the hemispherical 
cupola is a cone of steps forming a ftedestal for the statue of 
St Genevieve that surmounts the composition. Statues of 
the four Evangelists are placed at her feet, taking 
precedence over the Fathers of the Church who remain 
below the cupola. A dome of this character, recalling the 
experiments of the French artists in Rome in the 1 740s (6 5 J. 
brings the design into conformity with the interior in the 
important sense that both now look directly to antiquity, 
bypassing the conventions of the Renaissance. But in style, 
in this the first of Soufflot's later experiments with the 
dome, the structure began to assume a simplified shape 
that expresses less well the complexity of the plan, 
established in essentials only seven years previously (34). 

The decade of the 1760s, before the celebrated dispute 
about Soufflot's handling of the dome of Ste-Gcnevieve 
began in earnest, was a busy time for the architect. The 
church itself was built to the level of the main cornice and 
with it rose the Ecole de Droit that occupied the northern 
half of the square in front of the church (95). With its 
pedimented Doric portico on a curved plan facing across 
the square to the Corinthian portico of Ste-Gcnevieve, this 
forms a transition in scale and relative formality between 
the town and the church itself. 

Soufflot's other duties in Paris included the con- 
tinuation of work on the Louvre and the Tuileries, and 
commissions that came to him through his appointment as 
Director of the Gobelins tapestry factory. One of the 
innovations credited to him in this capacity is the 
invention of the oval-backed chair, for tapestries in this 
shape were produced at the Gobelins as early as 1763. At 
the Tuileries Soufflot altered the theatre, made famous by 
Scrv'andoni's decorations, to accommodate the Opwra, but 
this second essay of his in theatre design was regarded as a 
failure. More significant were the designs he made for a 
large new opera house on the opposite bank of the Seine, 




95 The Ecolc dc Droit. Place Stc-<jcncvicvc. Pans, begun 176). The 
curved fj^dc of SouHlot's Ecolc de Droit, with its Ionic order, 
(Kcupies the north-west corner of the square in front of Stc-Genevieve 

where the Monnaie now stands. Descriptions suggest that 
it had a circular auditorium and a projecting curved 
colonnade for its frontispiece - and it was thus a source for 
many later theatre designs. 

At the Louvre, where he had collaborated with Gabriel. 
Soufflot was active until the year of his death and his last 
work there embodied the most important of his structural 
experiments. Having developed for the fabric of the 
ponico of Ste-Genevieve a system of iron braces more 
extensive than those which had been used for the 
colonnades of the Louvre and the Place Louis XV, he 
designed in 1779 for a staircase that survived for only a few 
years a wrought iron roof, just over 50 feet (15 metres) 
wide, and believed to be the earliest of its kind. In addition 
to all these special commissions and the work undertaken 
for Marigny, the day-to-day routine of administration 
continued, A typical entry from Soufflot's letter book is a 
note sent by Marigny from Compiegne in June 1764 : 'The 
Prince dc Tingry, Sir, has asked me on behalf of the 
Marquise de Valory for some repairs at her apartment in 
the Palais du Luxembourg take the trouble to go there 
and discover what they are.' 

At Ste-Genevieve Soufflot not only altered the interior 
of the church preparatory to its construction, but in the 
later 17&0s he also made adjustments to the exterior walls 
(96). He abolished the relief panels over the windows, 
substituting a frieze of decoration just below the level of 
the entablature. This was a change, in line with the 
evolution of Soufflot's style, which made the decoration of 
the exterior less fragmented in app>earance. A classical 
precedent existed for the alteration in the Tomb of Cecilia 
Mctclla, a building that had in common with the church 
the absence of an order (8). Soufflot also strengthened the 
corners of his building by adding fluted channelling to the 
projections of the frieze. He may have remembered this 
unusual motif, which is unrelated to any well-known 
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96 Stc-Cienrvicvf, dugiinjl scriion, drawing by Soufllot (Archives Nationalcs, Paris). Datable about 1770 and showin;; the first of Soufllot's 
experiments with a triple-shelled dome 



classical precedent, from the Hotel de Villeat Lyon (28). It 
allowed the architect the advantages that pilasters would 
have contributed to the definition of the building, without 
exposing him to the criticism that real pilasters would 
inevitably have attracted at this date. 

SoulTlot's ditTicultics at Ste-Gcncvicvc began in earnest 
in 1769, when Pierre Patte drafted a memoir (published in 
1770) questioning the stability of the dome. Patte, though 
he worked in association with Blondcl, had already gained 
a reputation as a troublemaker, and he had caused 
problems for Diderot over the publication of the plates of 
the EncvclopeJie. Grimm attacked him in the Correspondance 
litteraire: 'he doesn't know how to create, but he wants to 
obstruct the creations of others'. Whatever his real fears 
for the stability of the church, Patte appears to have been 
motivated partly by personal antagonism to Soufflot. He 
argued that for a dome that was 63 feet (19 metres) wide the 
supporting walls of the drum would have to be 8 feet {2-4 
metres) thick and that the pillars intended to support the 
drum, being just over 3 feet (0-9 metres) wide were 
insufficient to carry its weight. Ste-Genevieve was 
sufficiently experimental for such criticism to spread 
alarm, but the dome was defended by most of Soufflot's 
colleagues and by Perronet and the engineers of the Ecole 
des Ponts ct Chaussccs. During the preceding fifteen years 



Soufflot had studied the construction of many earlier 
domes and drafted reports to the Academy, and Patte 
himself had been to London in 1768 (where he had 
delivered a letter from Soufflot to Chambers) to survey the 
dome of St Paul's, the model on which the dome of Ste- 
Gencvicvc was ultimately to be based. 

Deeply wounded by the criticism of Patte and his 
supporters but undeterred by their attacks, Soufflot 
produced in the early 1770s a scries of different designs for 
the dome in which its bulk was gradually increased and its 
support strengthened. The earliest, recorded in one of the 
liveliest of Soufflot's drawings (96/, is a design of about 
1770, a diagonal section taken through the crossing, which 
demonstrates two new ways of supporting the dome. 
Clearly Soufllot himself entertained fears for the safety of 
the type of structure he had planned in 1764, and he 
returned in this drawing to a type of dome that is more 
traditional in character. It is a tall double-shelled cupola 
with a lantern at the summit in place of the statue of St 
Genevieve. The scheme derives ultimately from the church 
of the Invalides (13). especially in the presence of the 
central oculus affording a view of a painting on the 
underside of the lower shell, but it also recalls St Paul's in 
the steep conical shape of the lower shell, supporting the 
r(x>t of the lantern (6). In this design Soufflot further 
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weakened the walls of the church by glazing throughout 
the lunettes of the clerestory, but in compensation he 
introduced tall pyramids in place of the statues of the 
Church Fathers to weight down the corners of the dome 
plinth. Seen in elevation these pyramids, which serve 
visually to dePine and limit the scale of the central dome, 
must have recalled not any earlier church designs, but 
rather mausoleum projects in the antique style that 
younger architects had produced in Rome (67, 71). 

In 1774 work was resumed on the dome to an enlarged 
design and Soufilot produced several new projects (97). He 
introduced an attic storey, a further step towards a 
traditional solution, which allowed him to start the two 
shells of the dome at a higher level where they would not 
interfere with the main windows of the drum and the 
illumination of the crossing. In conjunction with the attic 
storey Soufflol used the plinth of the dome for a 
continuous colonnade that greatly increased the apparent 
width of the drum. But in these projects Soufflot hesitated 
before settling upon the circular shape that was finally 
chosen. In following Wren's design for the dome of St 
Paul's, Soufflot allowed free-standing columns to play as 
important a part in the crowning of the church as they had 
done in the interior, but thcregulariiy of the circular shape 
conforms better with the taste of the 1 770s than with the 
intricacy of his twentv-year-old plan, which seems to 
demand a more ingenious and certainly a more original 
dome than the one finally constructed. 

In 1776, almost immediately after the dome was begun, 
two of the piers of the crossing were discovered to be 
cracking and the whole dispute about the stability of the 
church broke out again. Soufflot was finally exonerated 
and the cracks identified as being due to faulty workman- 
ship. Building was resumed and the church had reached 
the level of the cupola by the time of SouHlot's death in 
1780. 

Setbacks in the construction of the church had not been 
the only cause of distress to the architect in the last years of 
his life. Equally mortifying had been his failure to succeed 
to the post of Premier Architecte on the retirement of 
Gabriel in 1775. Marigny had resigned as Surintendant des 
Batiments du Roi two years before and was succeeded 
briefly by the Abbe Tcrray, Turgot's predecessor as 
Controleur des Finances. In the reorganization of adminis- 
tration that marked the accession of Louis XVI, when 
d'Angivillcr was appointed to direct the Batiments du Roi, 
the responsibilities of the Premier Architecte were curtailed 
and three posts of Inspectcur-Gcncral created. Soufflot 
filled one of these posts, while the position of Premier 
Architecte went to Richard IViique, the personal architect of 
the daughters of Louis XV and of the new queen, Marie 
Antoinette, and an architect who respectfully followed the 
style of Gabriel right up until the time of the Revolution. 

Soufflot's embiiterment in the last years of his life is 
reflected in the short epitaph which he wrote for himself. 
Here, after stressing the absence of formal training in his 
first years, he continued : 'he liked talent to be joined with 
integrity; more than one jealous rival who was his enemy, 
if he had known his heart, would have been his friend'. 



Nevertheless fsoufTlot enjoyed the respect of his con- 
temporaries right up to the time of his death, and 
friendship was not lacking. In 1773, at the time when he 
again visited Lyon, Soufflot had gone with Hrant,ois 
Tronchin to pay his respects to Voltaire at Les Delices. 
Confined by illness at Femcy, Voltaire was unable to greet 
his distinguished visitors, but Soufflot slept in Voltaire's 
bed and this inspired him to compose a pt>em that alluded 
in jest to their brotherhood as freemasons. The architect 
also enjoyed the respect of those who worked for him at 
Ste-Genevieve and his obituary in the Journal de Paris 
contains a moving story that relates how the workmen 
from the church stopped the architect's funeral pro- 
cession to insist that his remains be buried in the 
monument which he had created. 

Though Soufflot had no immediate family, his young 
nephew, called Soufflot 'le Romain', was one of several 
younger architects whom he trained and protected. 
Brebion and Rondelet, his other successors at Ste- 
Genevieve. were also pupils, and so too. more surprisingly, 
was Lequeu, who left to the Bibliotheque du Roi, together 
with the volumes of his own bizarre drawings, a book of 
engravings of the works of Soufflot. The architect's closest 
friends in his later years were the painter Vcrnct (whose 
family included the architect Chalgrin) and the Bishop of 
St-Bricux, both of whom are mentioned in his will. 




47 Ste-Ceneviive. elevjilon (engrjving by Sellier). The width of thr 
drum is en].irged in this projeci. published m 1776. by the 
Introduction of tn uctjgorul colonnjdc 
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Soufflot's possessions arc recorded in the catalogue of 
his collection which the dealer Lebrun, the husband of 
Mme Vigee Lebrun, compiled for the sale that took place 
shortly after his death. Many paintings are listed, mainly 
works by contemporary French artists. Boucher, Robert 
and Vcrnet, but also several works by Panini. There were 
drawings and engravings by French artists, and two 
engraved portraits, one of Marigny and one of Bertin, a 
former Intcndant of Lyon, who had later become the 
minister with responsibility for the affairs of Paris. Berlin 
was celebrated for his collection of Chinese art, and 



Soufflot had perhaps modified his hostility to the Chinese 
style when in 1775 he showed the Academy drawings of 
Chinese work that belonged to Bertin. Together with his 
nephew he is recorded as working on the estate that the 
minister owned at Chatou on the western outskirts of Paris. 

Most interesting of all in the sale of Soufflot's 
possessions were the books he owned. They comprised 
none of the standard Renaissance treatises, such as Palladio 
and Scrlio, but many French books, including the works of 
Lc Roy, Clerisseau and Dumont, as well as several English 
architectural publications, including the works of Inigo 
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99 Stc-C«nevl4ve, project for 
altrralions, by Charles de WiiUy 
(engraving by I>clctcrc). In dc 
Wailly'^ de^ign, one of mjny projects 
of the 1790* for jlierkng tbe'buUding, 
the dome is otnitled while the clrcuUr 
colonnade is retained 
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100 Ste-ticnevicvr, vkw ot the church from the M)uth-west. The buildkng js It appears today after the alterations o( the 1790s 



Jones and William Chambers. Though the catalogue lists no 
books of other than architectural interest Soufflot had an 
abiding interest in music and literature and he translated 
from the Italian poems by Mctastasio, the celebrated 
librettist of the earlier part of the century. One further 
work owned by Soutllot was the Encydopedie, but this he 
had presented to the Academy of Architecture shortly 
before his death. 

On Soufilot's death Brebion and Soufllot 'Ic Romain', 
later assisted by Rondeiet, took charge of the completion of 
Stc-Gcncvicvc. Of Rondclct Soufflol had said 'he has all my 
secret', and following SoufTlot's Final ideas the fabric of the 
church was at last completed in 1790 (98). But in 1791 a 
further group of alterations was carried out when the 
church was secularized for the first time and became the 
Pantheon. The changes were the work of Antoine- 



Chrysostome Quatremere de Quincy. one of the most rigid 
and long-lived (1755 1849) theoreticians ol his time. A 
failed sculptor and a friend of Jacques-Louis David, 
Quatremere made a considerable reputation as a writer on 
archaeological .ind artistic affairs. As Secretaire Perpetuel 
of the Academic des Beaux-Arts later in his life, he 
pronounced the funeral discourses on several architects, 
and in a book of 1830 on the lives of famous architects 
Quatremere described the 'lightness' that Soufflot wished 
to achieve at Ste-Genevieve as a 'vice' ( le vice de 
Icgcrctc"). He acknowledged the historical importance of 
the building, and the elegance and variety of Soulllot's 
style, but asserted that this was inappropriate to the 
function of a church. 'The sacred building should produce 
a quite difTcrcnt sensation. The great simplicity of lines 
and details, the severity of forms, the density of 
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101 Ste-Genc\'ieve, view ol the crossing. The interior 
of the church as it appears today after the 
reinforcement of the piers of the crossing carried out 
by Ronddct in 1806 



colonnades, the economy of ornaments, that is what a 
church demands and thai is what is not provided by the 
church of Saintc-Gcncvicve.' 

Quatrcmcrc suppressed the bell-towers and had the 
windows filled in, for the 'Gothic' lightness of the interior 
was indeed no longer of any consequence at this late date. 
And the original sculptural decoration of the exterior was 
destroyed at the same time: Coustou's pediment relief of 
'The Elevation of the Host' and the portico reliefs by 
Houdon, Julien, and others, of scenes from the lives of Sts 
Genevieve, Peter and Paul. 

In the later 1790s many architects suggested projects for 
the alteration of the building, including several who had 
worked with Soufflot in earlier days. In one design (99) the 
cupola was to be suppressed altogether, leaving the 
columns of the drum to suggest a circular open temple 
crowning the crossing, and in another the building was 
apparently to be encased by a pyramid. None of these 



proposals was carried out, but in 1806 it was discovered 
that the piers of the crossing were again cracking, and 
Rondelet increased their sire, cleverly adding pilasters and 
a solid core of masonry to Soufflol's groups of columns. 
The sculpture was also supplied mainly in these years so 
that in the decoration too the style of the later eighteenth 
century is scarcely apparent within the church. 

Ste-Gencvicve had become by the time of the Rev- 
olution a monument of collective national pride rather 
than the achievement of a single architect, though it was 
not so far transformed in character that the intentions of its 
author were wholly obscured. This may seem the 
inevitable fate of a building that had always btxn less a 
church for the worship of God than a symbol of intellectual 
endeavour, from the time when the first plans were 
projected in the 1750s to the emergence of the imposing 
but bleak and monotonous building that the visitor sees 
today (100. 101). 
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Part Two 

BUILDINGS OF THE I760S 
AND THEIR ARCHITECTS 

6 The Roman background: Peyre, de Wailly and 

Moreau-Desproux 



Tun. ARCHITECTS who represent the first extreme of the 
classical revival in French architecture were nearly all 
pensionnaires at the French Academy in Rome during the 
decade ol the 1750s. It was in relation to the work of these 
architects that Marigny, without realizing what further 
excesses their successors would commit, expressed his 
concern to Natoire about the neglect of 'our customs and 
usages'. It remained for them, following the example of 
Soufflot. to translate the buildings they admired in Italy 
not into engravings or temporary decorations, but into 
workable architectural designs. Their buildings began to 
appear in France from the late 1750s until well into the 
1780s. 

Though the buildings of antiquity had not been 
neglected by French students in Rome in the l7JOs and 
1740s, the supremacy of antiquity was established on an 
international basis in the following decade, with Winckel- 
mann, who arrived in the city in 1755, as its principal 
spokesman. In painting clumsy attempts to emulate more 
closely the style of classical art had their beginnings in the 
work of Gavin Hamilton, who had been in Rome since 1748 
staying with Stuart and Revett, and in the work of Anton 
Raphael Mcngs. English 'Neo-classical' architecture was 
represented by Robert Adam, present in the city in the 
same year as Winckelmann, and by George Dance, who 
arrived there later in the decade. 

In the early 1750s, shortly after Le Roy's departure from 
Rome, there were at the French Academy three students 
who arc amongst the most important architects of the later 
eighteenth century in France. They all later practised in 
Paris and became interrelated in various ways. They are 
Marie-.Ioseph Peyre, Charles de Wailly and Pierre-I-ouis 
Morcau (Morcau-Dcsproux). The first to win the Prix dc 
Rome was Peyre (102), who had been born in 1730 and 
trained principally at the school of Blondel. His winning 
design of 1751 followed a programme for a public fountain. 

Peyre arrived in Rome in 1753 and the work he 
undertook there as well as in the first years after his return 
to Paris was made known in a book he published in 1765, 
the Livre d' architecture. A second edition was brought out 




102 Portrjil iif Marie- Joseph I'cyri- (17J0 ^% by jn unidcntiritrd 
l-rcnch pointer (iioile liti Redux-Arli, Paris). (Jivcn by Peyre's son to 
ihr bcole des ll«tux-Art$ 



thirty years later by Peyre's son, with a short biography of 
the architect and a collection of his later discourses. These 
form a commentary on the architectural projects, and show 
above all a profound awareness of the problem of matching 
classical architecture and modern customs, which had 
disturbed Marignj'. 

Following a dedication to Marigny Peyre explained in 
the introduction to his book that he had tried to imitate the 
character of the most magnificent buildings constructed 
by the Roman Emp«rors, which he names as the Baths of 
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Diocletian, Caracalla and Titus, the Palace of the Emperors 
and the Villa of Hadrian. 'During my stay in Rome, the 
remains of these famous buildings inspired me to such an 
extent that I bent all my cITorts to imit^atc the types of these 
great plans in several projects.' His own reconstructions of 
the Baths of Diocletian and Caracalla are illustrated in the 
book (103). providing visual confirmation that the sources 
of his inspiration were indeed not anv of the newly 
discovered classical sites nor the monuments of Greek 
architecture, but buildings that had been available for ail 
to see and study throughout the Renaissance. 

While in Rome Peyre entered for one of the architectural 
competitions held annually at the Accademia di San Luca 
with a design for a cathedral and two palaces (104). The 
project is one that derives from the church and colonnade 
of St Peter's, but it is here adapted to a circular plan. The 
architect explained his idea as follows: 



10) Plan of the Bjlhs of DlorlclUn, 
Rome, rtconvlruitioti, tnjjrjvin^j from 
Pcyrc, 1765. After winning the Prix de 
Rome in 1751, Pcyrc arrived in Rome in 
17^ ) and made a survey of several ol 
the major archaeoltigical Miles in and 
around the citv 




KM Projeiit for a Lalhcdral and (wo 
palaces, pcrspeelivc view and plan, 
eii^raviii^.v fmm Pcyre, I7(i!>. Pcvrc's 
entry for the 1753 competition ol'ihe 
Ac'cadrmia di San Luca in Rome 
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I have linked as far as possible the two palaces, with the general 
plan, by a magnillcent boundary, which seems to unite them. The 
colonnades it is formed of, protecting the church Irom 
encumbrance and noise, would prepare, as in some ancient 
temples, for the respect that should be observed in entering 
there. There would be underground communications between 
the two palaces and the cathedral. 

The visionary character of the project, with its mixture of 
Christian and pagan references, and its disregard of 
practical considerations, may well have astonished a 
French public but such ambitious designs, deriving from 
the town-planning projects of scvcntccnth-ccntury Rome, 
had been a commonplace of the competitions at the Roman 
Academy since the time of their inception. Pcyre showed 
himself to be not the instigator of the so-called 'megalo- 
mania' in later eighteenth-century French architecture but 
the first architect to publish such designs and one of the 
earliest to transform this familiar academic tradition into a 
relatively manageable and coherent style. 

Peyre illustrated in his book two other designs 
comparable in scale with his cathedral project, a large 
building for Academics (suitably impractical in character) 
and a palace for a sovereign, and there arc several more 
modest schemes - a mausoleum, a church portico (105), a 
small church all of which are more viable architecturally 
than the more pictorial designs of his predecessors at the 
Academy in Rome. Throughout his projects Peyre was 
nevertheless committed to many of the features of Roman 
design that he later used to advantage in his real buildings 
in Paris; this is seen especially in his concern with 
symmetry and with the extensive use of colonnades and 
circular rooms. 

Peyre's career after his return to Paris has not been 
investigated in detail, but it is known that he became 
Inspecteur, under Soufflot, of the Luxembourg Palace, and 
Controleur, under Gabriel, of the royal Chateau of Choisy, 
and he was chosen in 1 767 to be a member of the Academy. 
Two important projects of the early 1760s are illustrated in 
his book, a small villa that the architect constructed on the 
southern outskirts of the city (106, 107), and his designs 
for the town palace of the Prince de Conde. the architect's 
masterpiece (108). 

The villa was built for a member of one of the less well- 
known 'financial' families of the time (Le Pretre de 
Ncubourg), on the road forming the south-eastern 
boundary of the city (now the boulevard dc I'Hopital). 
Sited almost in the country, the house incorporated the 
remains of an earlier building, and it was evidently 
conceived by Peyre more as a villa than as a town house. 'I 
have decorated the facade', he wrote, 'with columns 
forming a peristyle, like most Italian casinos, in order to 
provide the relief and movement which in general make 
the effect of this kind of building very agreeable.' 

Like an Italian casino, the building was indeed informal 
in its design, in plan, and in its setting, in spite of the 
presence of a small formal garden in front of the house. The 
main entrance lay at the side, marked by a pair of Tuscan 
columns which matched the order of the peristyle (106). 
The main facade was thus the garden elevation, pedimcn- 
ted at each end but not in the centre, and the 'peristyle' 
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103 Di-sign fur i church portico, clc\'.stiun jnd pljn, cngrjving rrom 
Pcyre, I76S. A portico rcscmbhng the front of a classical temple, but 
with the addition of side windows; the design is one ol the more 
mixlest projects of Peyre's Roman years 



106 The Ncubourg house, Paris, elevations and plan, engraving from 
Pcyre. 1765. Designed in the early 1760s for a site on the southern 
outskirts of Paris, the house was consciously modelled on Italian vtUas 




107 The Ncubourg house, perspective view showing gateway 
(engraving by Pierre Panseron) The scmi-rural character of the sue is 
shown in Panscron's view of the house 
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1 08 Project for ihc Hotel dc Condc. Paris, perspective view. plan, and 
detail of plan showing staircase, engravings from Pcyrc, 1765. Designed 
before 1753. Peyre's project sho«fs a domestic building type, traditional in 
Paris, transformed by the influence ol antiquity , the circular stairchambcr 
with its central ring of columns, sited on the main axis, is exactly 
symmetrical in plan 
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marked the transition from the salon to the staircase 
leading down to the garden. The simplicity and unpre- 
tentious informality of the house, appropriate to its semi- 
rural setting, guaranteed the popularity of the building in 
the later years of the century. It made its appearance in 
many of the collections of engravings that recorded the 
most celebrated monuments of the day, and in one such 
vignette the pastoral felicity of the setting is emphasized in 
a view that also shows the main gateway and its relation to 
the facade (107). 

Peyre's project for the Hotel dc Condc, which was 
shown to the Academy in 1763 and much liked, is in 
contrast a reinterpretation of a familiar French building 
type, showing for the first time how the traditional 
appearance of a large Parisian town house could be 
interpreted in a Roman style (108). The organization of the 
plan is relatively conventional, with three wings around a 
court, a stable court at the side and a stable nearby. But the 
plan is composed for the most part of relatively simple 
shapes, with the circle in particular used to advantage for 
the stable court and the main vestibule, where the 
principal staircase is placed. 

The stairs lead upwards in matching curved flights 
visible behind a ring of columns that encircles the ground- 
floor vestibule. The main suircase in Parisian houses was 
not merely a utilitarian structure, but a semi-public room 
that had come to be regarded as a showpiece where the 
structtiral ingenuity associated with the French classical 
tradition invariably appeared to advantage. Since the very 
beginning of the seventeenth century the staircase had 
become separated from the vestibule for reasons of show 
and convenience - and allo%vcd to proliferate in a room, or 
even several rooms, of its own. But the complexity of such 
grand staircases was the cause of considerable difTiculties 
in the later eighteenth century, since antiquity provided 
almost no guidance except in the design of wide and 
straight public stairways. 

At the Hotel de Conde Peyre reunited once again the 
vestibule and staircase, inventing an exactly symmetrical 
circular plan which also incorporated free-standing 
columns and all this he contrived without diverting the 
route of access from the court to the state rooms on the 
garden side of the ground floor. The sources of his design 
lie not only in Roman architecture but also in seventeenth- 
century France, in Le Vau's staircase in the Chateau of 
Meudon (which had been developed in Germany es- 
pecially by Balthasar Neumann). Peyre's own mausoleum 
design had narrow semicircular staircases concealed 
between the inner and outer walls of the building, and his 
reconstructions of Roman baths supply the regular and 
symmetrical geometry that underlies the plan. 

The exterior of the hdlel is shown in a view (108) that 
gives an idea of the scale of the building within its setting 
(the site lay just to the south of the Palais du Luxembourg 
where Peyre was Inspecteur), and which also incorporates 
the fanciful addition of a markedly Bcrnincsque f ountain. 
Externally the building shows much of the formal elegance 
of the French vernacular tradition, embodied less in 
domestic than in public architecture (43), while remaining 




109 Pi ii.rjH ul the Prince and Princcsse de Condc en berger, by 
Fran(;ois-Hubcn Droiuis (Private Collcccion|. Painted about 1760, 
Drouais' portrait shows Peyre's patron as an early devotee oj 
'naturalism' in dress and behaviour 



far more geometric in ap(>earance. The windows are 
equipped with well-defined frames which incorporate 
stone balconies and ranks of triangular pediments. The 
main emphases arc dcFined largely by free-standing 
columns, a giant Ionic order for the frontispieces of the 
principal pavilions, and a smaller Tuscan order inside the 
court and across the screen and small triumphal arch that 
closes the court from the street. A screen of columns was a 
device that had been recommended by Laugier and 
engraved by Neufforge (74), and was apparently first 
employed by Robert Adam at the I^ndon Admiralty 
(1759). But the incorporation of a classical triumphal arch, 
in deference to the status of the owner, appears to be an 
innovation in the context of a Parisian town hou.se. 

Peyre must indeed have been conscious of the rank of 
his client, Louis- Joseph de Bourbon-Conde, a cousin of the 
king and one of the princes of the blood. Conde was not yet 
thirty when this design of Peyre's was commissioned, and 
he was evidently not afraid to associate his name with an 
architectural style that caused even Marigny qualms. He 
had returned from the war, in 1762, following the death of 
his wife, and turned, like many of his fellow ofTTiccrs, to the 
cultivation of learning, public charities and the arts, 
neglecting the court at Versailles and creating, at Chantilly, 
gardens of his own and a cabinet of natural history for the 
pleasure and amusement of his own circle of friends. A 
portrait by Drouais (109) shows the prince and his wife at 
Chantilly dressed in rustic clothes in an informal country 
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1 10 Portrait of the Due dc Nivcrtuis. after Allan Ramsay, with frame 
drawn by Charles de Waillv. 1764 (The National Trust. Waddcsdon 
Manor). A great-nephew of Cardinal Maurin, Nivernais was a patron 
ol de Wailly and Peyre, who designed the famous decoration of his 
Paris house in the rue de Tournon 



setting. In 1764, after the death of his grandmother, the 
prince acquired her Paris house, the Palais-Bourbon, and 
Peyrc's project remained unexecuted. Peyre was one of 
several architects who submitted proposals for the 
restoration of Conde's new home, but the work was finally 
entrusted to Le Carpentier. 

Despite the relative austerity of his architectural style 
Peyre was also well known as a decorator, and he was thus 
brought into contact with a client who was the paragon of 
his age in matters of taste and breeding, the Due de 
Nivernais (110). A great-nephew of Cardinal Mazarin. 
Nivernais had been the ambassador in Rome shortly before 
Peyrc's arrival there, and he later travelled as ambassador 
to Berlin and to London, where Horace Walfwle described 
him on a visit to Strawberry Hill : confused by the neo- 
Gothic style of the house, 'he removed his hat in deference 
to the ecclesiastical shadows of the Tribune'. Walpole had 
earlier conceded that Nivernais 'has parts, and writes at 
the top of the mediocre ... He would think freely, but has 
some ambition of being governor of the Dauphin', and he 
described his life in Paris, where he lived, as later at his 
Chateau of St-Oucn, 'in a small circle of dependent 
admirers'. 

Nivernais' house in Paris was also near the Palais du 
Luxembourg, a building in the rue de Tournon that is now 
stripped of the decoration that Peyre had designed. As 
described by Thierj' there was a magnificent salon, 
ornamented with Corinthian pilasters', mirrors and the 
emblems of the patron's arms, a dining-room with an order 
of Ionic columns, and a billiard-room, decorated with 
paintings by Robert, that also doubled as a theatre and 
concert hall. Though no records of this interior are known, 




1 1 1 The church of the convent of the Visitandines, Paris, views of the exterior and interior (engravings by Janninot after Durand). Peyre 
showed drawings for the church to the Academy in 1767, and the building, though not begun until later, was probably based on Peyrc's project 
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its importance can be guessed from the reactions of 
visitors, one guest, overawed by its splendour, declaring 
that he 'would never have the courage to inhabit a room 
that resembles the salon of the Due dc Nivcrnais'. 

The single kno%s'n ecclesiastical commission of Peyre's 
career was for a small chapel and the adjacent monastic 
buildings at the convent of the Visitandines in the rue St- 
Jacqucs, not far from the site of the church of Ste- 
Genevieve (HI). Though the chapel was not constructed 
until about 1780, Pcyre had shown drawings of a project 
for the building at the Academy as early as 1767, and if 
they at all resembled the chapel as Hnally built, it must be 
counted amongst the earliest ecclesiastical monuments in 
the basilican manner (sec chapter 8). The exterior was 
relatively simple, though not as austere as other chapels of 
the 1780s, with a pcdimcntcd faqade and a central recess 
containing the doorway within a frame of Tuscan columns 
and a windowed lunette above. Inside, a short nave lined 
with Ionic columns and pilasters, supporting straight 
lintels, opened on to a coffered rotunda where the high 
altar stood, encircled by a larger order of Corinthian 
columns. 

These small commissions which came to Peyre in the 
years preceding his relatively early death in 1785 may in 
part have alleviated the disappointment he had suffered in 
his design for the Hotel de Conde, but this set-back was not 
entirely without profit to Peyre, for it led in 1767 to his 
involvement in the designing of the most important 
Parisian theatre of the Ancien Regime, the Theatre de 
rodeon, which was built on the Hotel de Conde site. In this 
work Peyre collaborated with the friend of his Roman 
years. Charles de Wailly (112), %vhosc very different style 
was to prove a valuable complement to the precocious 
austerity of Peyre's own architectural manner. 

De Wailly, unlike Peyre, was one of the most prolific and 
successful of the architects of the later eighteenth century. 
He ran a busy studio where many younger architects 
received their training, including several Russians, and 
he gradually established an international reputation, in 
Russia, in Germany and later in Belgium. Dc Wailly was 
above all known for his ability as a draughtsman, and for 
his consequent enthusiasm for a wide range of earlier art, 
particularly for the more extreme manifestations of the 
seventeenth century that he saw at first hand in Rome. Part 
of his work lay on the fringe of what is strictly 
architectural, for he excelled, like Servandoni, in the 
design of stage scenery, but he was able to transfer to his 
buildings much of the drama and elegance that distin- 
guished his more strictly decorative projects. 

Indeed the work of de Wailly and its relation to the style 
of his greater contemporaries, SoufTlot and Lcdoux, raises 
in its acutest form the question of what constitutes the 
artistry of later eighteenth-century architecture. De 
Wailly was the only architect who became a member of the 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture (1771), and he 
exhibited regularly at the Salon, drawing upon himself the 
criticism of Diderot and others, who failed to appreciate 
how inventive architecture had become in the aftermath of 




112 Portrat ofCturlcs dc Wailly (17)0-98), lerracolu bust by 
AuguMin Pijuu, 1789 (proem whereabouts unknown). De Wailly and 
Pajou were litclong friends, and (hev occupied adjacent houses both 
designed by de Wailly 11)2. 13}) 

Soufflot's achievements. There were those, on the other 
hand, who felt that dc Wailly was a great draughtsman, 
but not an architect, and according to one obituary, 'with 
more purity in his works, he would have been the Palladio 
of his century'. The truth is that the buildings of de Wailly, 
when presented in the architect's drawings in the dramatic 
manner in which he intended them to be seen, show the 
extent to which the manipulation of light and shade and 
the lively conceits of seventeenth-century art were 
beneficially transmuted into the 'architecture parlante' of 
the later eighteenth century. 

De Wailly was born late in 1729, in the year before 
Peyre; according to his early biographers he was trained 
by Blondel, influenced by Lcgcay and befriended by 
Servandoni. Such a mixture of influences mirrors many of 
de Wailly's later strengths, his technical accomplishment 
as architect and draughtsman, his dedication to the 
architecture of antiquity, and his outstanding ability as a 
designer. One biographer attributes the architect's 'grand 
and picturesque' manner of drawing to the example of 
Lcgcay, and though Legeay may indeed have encouraged 
de Wailly's own gifts as a designer, the influence of 
Servandoni was possibly greater. Speaking of the de- 
corations of Servandoni, Peyre might almost have been 
thinking of de Wailly, when he noted that though 
Servandoni 'merited the greatest reputation in such work, 
he often employed the severest architecture of the 
ancients, and it is thus that he had best succeeded'. 

The dramatic drawing that won de Wailly the Prix de 
Rome in lTi2(113), despite the academic aimlessness of its 
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1 1) Design Tor i palace, drawing by de Wjilly {fxok des Beaux-Am, 
Paris). The elevation of the project which won de Wailly the Prix de 
Rome in 1752: though a strict architectural elevation, the lighting 
provides dramatic contrast and suggests recession 




1 14 View of the Cathedra of St Peter, drawing by de Wailly, 1755 {The 
Hermitage. leningr^d). The an of seventeenth-century Rome, 
cxcmpliticd by Bernini's presentation of the throne in St Peter's, was as 
important for de Wailly during his stay in Rome as the work of 
antiquity 



theme, already shows the hallmark of his genius. It is a 
palace design with a colonnaded semicircular ra<;ade rising 
in the centre to a circular drum without a dome. An 
elaborate triumphal arch, complete with four-horse 
chariot, dominates the forecourt, which recalls the Piazza 
of St Peter's as interpreted in Pcyre's slightly later project 
for a cathedral. In its expressive use of light and shade and 
in its variations in technique and focusing, admissible in a 
perspective view, but not, as here, in a true elevation, a 
receptivity to the visual grandeur of the seventeenth- 
century tradition, as it had survived especially in stage 
designs, is already apparent. 

The third prize in 1752 was won by de Wailly 's friend, 
Morcau-Desproux, and the architect won for himself the 
reputation for exceptional generosity in offering to share 
with Moreau the three-year pension in Rome to which he 
was entitled. This was the first of two famous breaches of 
the rules of the Academy associated with the name of de 
Wailly. The two architects arrived in Rome in November 
1754 and stayed for just over two years, returning early in 
1757. They joined with Pcyrc in his exploration of classical 
architecture and Peyre himself recorded in his later 
wrritings that the three of them had studied together the 
Baths of Caracalla and the Villa of Hadrian. But antique 
architecture was not de Wailly 's only discover^' in Rome; 
his admiration for the work of Bernini was recorded in 
many drawings, including a surviving study of the 
Cathedra of St Peter's, where the technique and viewpoint 
positively enhance the dramatic impact that Bernini 
intended (114). 

At the time of the departure of de Wailly and Moreau 
from Rome the Abbe Barthclemy singled out their work to 
Caylus: 

you will sec this summer two architects of the academy Moreau 
and Doilly \sic\ who have done an admirable work on the Baths of 
Diocletian . . . They have entered the basement, have climbed on 
the roofs, have excavated in the earth . . . they seem to mc to have 
revived the wise, intelligent and precise method that is admired 
in Desgodctz . . . Both of them are hard working, intelligent, 
without guile or jealousy, they would he able to add a 
supplement to the work of Desgodetz if M. de Marigny had had 
the goodness to give them three full years like the others here. 
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of de Wailly's work in the first few years after his return to 
Paris little is known, but the decade of the 1760s wasone of 
the most productive of his whole career. Like Peyre, he 
obtained a post in the Batiments du Roi at Versailles where 
he became Controlcur-Adjoint. He is first mentioned there 
in 1762. and he worked with the friend of his Roman years, 
the sculptor Augustin Pajou, on the planning and building 
of Gabriel's Opera. But according to one early biographer 
the atmosphere of the court was unsympathetic to the 
architect, and too much a distraction from the pursuit of 
his art. 

While active at Versailles de Wailly also enjoyed a close 
association with the Marquis dc Marigny, and he was 
asked for designs for the garden buildings, including the 
Chinese pavilion, at Menars. He also became the unwitting 
source of considerable friction between Marigny and 
Gabriel, when in 1767 Marigny had him created a member 
of the first class in the Academy, thus bypassing the 
normal channels of promotion. The Academy finally 
registered the appointment, but not until the king had 
been forced to concede that such abuses would not occur 
in future. I>e Wailly himself lost no credit in the affair: 'He 
is a very modest young man.' as the Memoires secreis 
reported, 'who had not at all asked to enter that company.' 

Apiart from his work for the king and Marigny, de 
Wailly began, as early as 1761, to exhibit at the Salon, ten 
years before he became an associate member, and amongst 
his earliest exhibits were drawings for a table in the 
simplified style that had become fashionable in furniture, 
one of many designs for the applied arts for which the 
architect also became famous. In these years he began to 
enrol his earliest pupils, of whom the Russian, Bajenev, is 
the first recorded. The first known architectural scheme of 
de Wailly was a design for the transformation of the choir 
of Amiens Cathedral, the vogue for improving Gothic 
churches then being at its height. De Wailly's ideas arc 
described by Laugicr, who was himself invited to 
intervene, proposing a form of decoration that, as he was 
pleased to explain, 'nowhere obscures the view of the 
aisles and the chapels'. 

De Wailly's most famous works of the early 1760s were 
carried out for two private patrons, the Marquis de Voyer, 
a member of the distinguished d'Argenson family, and 
Jean- Philippe Fyot de la Marche, the Premier President of 
the Parlement of Burgundy. The d'Argensons are de- 
scribed in the Crequy Souvenirs as the only ancient family 
that had 'abandoned the sword, in modern times, to enter 
into the magistracy'. The Marquis de Voycr (t 1 5). 'One of 
the foremost connoisseurs of Europe', according to one 
contemporary, had enjoyed a distinguished career in the 
army during the Seven Years' War and he was later 
appointed head of the royal stud farms, where he was 
responsible for importing English racehorses to France. A 
frequent visitor to the court, he was also well known for 
his libertarian views, as a friend of Choiseul, and as one of 
the circle which, with Caylus and La Live de Jully, 
gathered at Mme Geoffrin's on Mondays. He was the elder 
son of the Comte d'Argenson, the enlightened Minister of 
War, to whom the first volume of the Encyclopedte is 
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1 1 5 IVirirait of ihe Marquis de Voyer, pastel by Maurice-Quentin de la 
lour (Miucc A. Lecuycr. St-Qucniln). Distinguished as a soldier and a 
man of lastc, de Voyer commissioned dc Wailly's refurbishing of his 
Paris houw ^/ 17/ 

dedicated and the nephew of the Marquis d'Argenson, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and author of the d'Argenson 
Memoires. Following a celebrated intrigue against Mme de 
Pompadour (1757) the Comte d'Argenson had been 
deprived of power and banished to his estate of Les Ormes 
in Tourainc, where he died in 1764. I>e Wailly carried out 
alterations on the chateau there apparently for de Voyer's 
father, who thus seems to have been the first member of 
the family to appreciate his talents. 

The later transformation of the d'Argenson Paris house, 
undertaken by de Wailly for dc Voyer, brought the 
architect into contact with Le Roy who mentions the 
building in his Observations of 1767. It was a relatively 
small house that had been constructed by Boffrand on the 
eastern edge of the gardens of the Palais-Royal (H6). 
Remodelled by dc Wailly with the collaboration of Pajou, 
it became famous in the later eighteenth century for the 
elegance of its decoration, and more especially because de 
Wailly had employed for the garden frontispiece four 
columns of the Greek Ionic order (79). This was the first 
and almost the only occasion that the order appeared in 
France, though in England and Russia it was to become a 
very common sight and had already been employed for 
interior decoration by Robert Adam. 

In defending himself against the attacks of Stuart and 
Rcvett, Lc Roy noted with some pride the infiuence of his 
engraving of the Erechtheum at the hotel, and he later took 
Mrs Thrale and Dr .Johnson to admire the building: 'The 
Capital which I show largest of all in my work, because it 
seemed to mc worthy of it for its beauty, has just been 
executed in Paris, at the Hotel' (*de Voyer) of a most 
distinguished man, known for his great talent in war and 
his taste for the arts.' But quite apart from the presence of 
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116 Engravings oj' the Hotel de Voyer before the alterations ofde Wailly. plan, long section, and elevations of Ihc court and garden fa<;adcs 
(engravings trom Blonde], 1 752- S6). The house was built to the designs ol Boitrand in 1 704-05 on a site along the eastern edge of the gardens of the 
Palais-Royal (199) 



the Greek Ionic order, the house is of more than unusual 
interest in showing how far standards of taste had changed 
since the time of Boffrand's original building. The house 
was tragically demolished as late as the 1920s, but it was a 
source of evident delight to William Chambers and is 
fortunately recorded in some detail in his Parisian 
sketchbook (117). 

The nature of de Wailly's transformations were 
proclaimed in the passage leading to the court from the 
street, with its boldly sculpted niche and plain coffered 
barrel vault, modelled on the enlrone of the Renaissance 
palaces of Rome. Boffrand's simple court fa<;ade, accented 



only in the framing of the slightly round-headed windows, 
is replaced by a densely rusticated elevation almost in the 
English manner, that, instead of implying the precedence 
of the interior over the exterior, calls attention to the outer 
wall. The new fat^ade is also a rare instance of a centralized 
composition replacing an earlier design that was evenly 
articulated. The new frontispiece, with its four Tuscan 
columns, recalls (like the vestibule) the palaces of Rome, 
and more particularly a type of entrance much in favour 
around the turn of the century, as used by Fontana in his 
remodelling of Bernini's Palazzo di Montccitorio, and at 
the French Academy itseHY77^. 
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1 17 Views of ihe Hotel dc Voyei jfttr dc WalUy's 
altrrjtmns, the garden n«<jde, the court faijjde and 
pjsM^e tu the Mreel. Ihe dinln);-riH>m .ind the salon, 
drdwings by Willljm Chambers (The Royal Institute of 
Brttivh Arehitc<:ts. London). Altered by dc Waiily in 
Ihe early llbOs for de Voyer land demolished in the 
1920»), the house was celebrated lor the Greek Ionic 
order of the garden facade and tor its interior 
decoration 
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The rear facade, overlooking the gardens of the Palais- 
Royal, echoed in a suitably richer harmony the disposition 
of the court. A rectangular flight of steps, flanked by 
sphinxes on the garden balustrade, replaced the twin 
flights of BolTrand and served to define the famous 
frontispiece. On this elevation de Wailly retained the 
round-headed openings, but the arches became the 
background for four reliefs that Pajou provided on the 
appropriate theme of the Four Seasons. The lower part of 
the fac^adc was scaled with a full entablature, a version of 
the type normally used with the conventional Ionic order, 
and set off against a plain attic storey and the rusticated 
Doric niches enclosing the terrace. 

Internally de Wailly's transformation was no less 
elaborate, with mirrors placed in confrontation with each 
other in several of the rooms to achieve cllccts of almost 
theatrical perspective. The hotel was the first building that 
Lc Roy took Mrs Thrale to sec in Paris, and to her it seemed 

all Gold & Glass: his [Voyer's] Bed was a Tent of the most costly 
Tissue, witha ly'd up bundle of Spears Tor Posts; & <i Helmet with 
Plumes at the Top - Bows. Arrows, Bjttlc Axes, ilc. forming the 
Back Frame behind his Head. This Bed was repeated eight times 
by Mirrors placed accordingly . . . Minucci . . . said that to reflect 
a Bed eight Times over could create no Pleasure except [what] the 
Idea of a Hospital (could give). 



■ 




1 18 The Hotel Bouhier de Lantcnjy. now the Prcletturc. Dijon. The 
most up-to-ddtc Dijon building ol the ITSOs. the hotel was designed by 
Saroson-Nicobs Lenoir 'le Romain', who later worked for Voltaire 
and then moved to Paris (32J) 



Dr .lohnson, finding little to his liking in Paris, was more 
interested in how the mirrors were made. 'They come from 
Normandy', he reported, 'in [cast] plates, perhaps the third 
of an Inch thick. At Paris they are ground upon a marble 
table, by rubbing one plate upon another with grit 
between them.' 

Some idea of how the exterior of the hotel might have 
appeared before its tragic demolition is indicated by the 
surviving fragment of de Wailly's nearly contemporary 
Chateau of Montmusard, near Dijon, the first chateau of 
eighteenth-century France where the infiuence of anti- 
quity played a preponderant part in the design. Dc 
Wailly's proposals for the chateau are attractively 
transcribed in two paintings by a local artist, Jean-Baptistc 
Lallemand, which show the building in its entirety (U9). 
Less than half the chateau survives today (121), and it 
seems doubtful that much more than this was built. 

Though it was a far smaller town than Lyon, Dijon too 
was the scene of active architectural endeavour in the 
middle years of the eighteenth centurj', and it was not 
backward intellectually a competition of its Academy of 
Sciences having prompted Rousseau's essay on the 
progress of mankind. As the capital of the former Kingdom 
of Burgundy, Dijon was embellished less through the 
initiative of the municipality than by the patronage of a 
distinguished local aristocracy, centred for the most part 
upon the local Parlcment. 

The most remarkable buildings of the time were those 
carried out by a young architect. Samson-Nicolas Lenoir 
le Romain', who had been in Rome under the protection of 
Marigny shortly before dc Wailly's arrival there. Attached 
to Dijon by family ties, he spent several years there in the 
later 1750s, and then worked lor Voltaire at Ferney before 
pursuing a very active career in Paris (sec chapter 14). His 
largest building in Dijon fllS), the hotel (now the 
Prefecture) constructed for Jean Bouhier dc Lantenay, 
President of the Parlcment. is. despite its high and old- 
fashioned shape, not only more imposing in scale than must 
domestic architecture in Paris at this time, but also, in its 
reliance on bold architectural form in the decoration of the 
walls, considerably in advance of Parisian taste. 

Amongst the other parliamentary families of Dijon that 
of Fyot dc la Marche was the most outstanding. Claude- 
Philibert Fyot, the father of de Wailly's patron at 
Montmusard, had been a fellow boarder with Voltaire at 
the College Louis-le-Grand in Paris. Famous for his 
learning and wide cultiu-e, he became Premier President of 
the Dijon Parlcment in 1745, and continued to correspond 
with Voltaire throughout his life. He too was a patron of I>e- 
noir, and he had created at Montmusard the most famous 
garden of the region. The old chateau he demolished to 
begin a new building, but suddenly he retired from public 
life, passing on his office and his chateau to his son, Jean- 
Philippe. 

Like his father, the new owner of Montmusard was well 
known as a man of letters, and like his famous predecessor 
in the Dijon Parlemcnt, the President des Brosses, he wrote 
an account of his travels in Italy. In the year before de 
Wailly's drawings for Montmusard were produced, the 
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119 View or Ihc Chjieju of Monlmusjrd, I}i|on. by Jon-baplisii.- Lallcmand [Muset: dc Dijon). One oft pair of paintings ot the chateau designed by 
de Wallly in 1764 for Jean-Philippe I^yol tie la Marche. Premier President of the Burgundy Parlemeni 



architect had travelled to Dijon to inspect the medieval 
church of St-Benigne on behalf of the Academy, and it may 
have been on this occasion that he and his patron met for 
the first time, though Fyot was also related through one of 
his sisters to the d'Argenson family. 

The historical importance of de Wailly's chateau, which 
is immediately apparent on comparison with Gabriel's 
Petit Trianon (46), finished in the year when Montmusard 
was begun, is jiartly due to chance, since opportunities for 
such buildings became increasingly rare in the later years 
of the eighteenth century. Owners preferred to invest in 
the embellishment of their estates and to build smaller and 
more informal houses, while wealth became increasingly 
concentrated in Paris and in the other major towns. 

At Montmusard de Wailly followed the pattern of the 
traditional feudal chateau, itself a development of the keep 
of the medieval castle, in incorporating a projecting 
circular salon on the garden front, but as a compact block 
of only one main storey the design also recalls the design of 
large Parisian town houses of the earlier part of the 
century. Even so the emphasis upon the circular form and 



the strict symmetry along the central axis of the building 
must derive from the plans of the Roman baths that Peyre 
and dc Wailly had studied in Rome. Most unusual of all in 
the planning of the chateau 20^ is the 'Odeum' or 'Temple 
d'Apollon', that projects forwards at the front of the 
building to provide the main portico, an open semi- 
circular colonnade that has no obvious precedent in 
Renaissance architecture. This lightens the bulk of the 
chateau, providing a negative circular space to counter- 
balance the domed 'Salon des Muses' beyond, and is 
chietly instrumental in lending a spurious air of antiquity 
to the building. 

Circular colonnades had been known in France since the 
famous example constructed by Hardouin Mansart in the 
gardens of Versailles; in juxtaposition with a building 
the motil appears in Pcyrc's reconstruction of the Baths o' 
Diocletian (103). At Montmusard the classical basis of the 
architecture is adumbrated in the amusing conceit 
whereby the building is dedicated to Apollo and the 
Muses. This notion probably derives from the name of the 
estate Montmusard: the mountain of the Muses and in 
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120 PUn of the Chateau of Montmusard. drawing by de Wailly. 1764 
(Bibliothe<quc Municipalc. Dijon). The geometrical planning ol the 
house, 'a pavilion dedicated to Apollo', is related to the layout of the 
adjacent gardens 




121 The Chateau of Montmusard. view of the surviving fragment from 
the west The view shows four of the columns of the circular 'Temple 
of Apollo': the chateau was probably never completed 



consequence the chateau is probably the earliest domestic 
building of the century that was conceived, not unlike 
Soufflot's 'Temple de Ste-Genevieve", as the shrine of an 
antique deity. 

The walls of the surviving wing are enlivened by 
rustication in the traditional French manner (121) that was 
associated especially at this time with the work of Gabriel, 
aind the typical complexity of the style is apparent in such 
details as the double recession of the windows and the 
treatment of the keystones. The construction of the 
chateau probably came to a halt at the time of the death of 
Jean-Philippe Fyot in 1772, and financial problems may 
already have arisen since de Wailly apparently prepared 
an alternative design for the chateau that dispensed with 
the Salon des Muses and the Temple d'ApoUon. 

This alternative design is the project known in 
engravings (where the patron is misleadingly named as de 
Voyer) (122), which probably corresponded with a model 
for 'the staircase of Montmusard' that de Wailly exhibited 
at the Salon in 1771. According to Diderot it was 'very 
decently made' and 'has, it is said, an additional merit in its 
composition, that of being Roman'. In this second project, 
whether or not it was really for the same site, de Wailly 
indeed encountered the difficulty of providing a main 
staircase for the building. His answer was an ingenious 
variation of Peyre's design for the Hotel de Conde, a 
staircase rising to an open Doric temple on a circular plan 
embedded in the fabric of the chateau, which seems 
correctly defined as 'Roman' in inspiration. 

During the later 1760s de Wailly was fortunate in 
receiving commissions for two public buildings. The first 
was a small chapel that he constructed in the town of 
Versailles, which recalled, in its use of columns on a 
circular plan, Peyre's chapel df the Visitation as well as the 
larger basilican churches of the time. The second building 
was de Wailly's most celebrated work, the commission 
that he shared with Peyre for a new theatre for the 
Comcdic-Francaise. The two architects were asked as 
early as 1767 to provide designs for this building on the 
site of the Hotel dc Conde which the state was to acquire 
from the prince, who had by then moved to the Palais- 
Bourbon. Their first design was approved by the king on 
the last day of 1169 (124), but it was quickly followed by a 
second proposal, approved by the king in the following 
May (125). 

Until the cost had been met from the development of the 
site, the theatre was to be financed by the municip>ality of 
Paris acting in conjunction with two departments of the 
royal household, the Batiments du Roi and the Mcnus- 
Plaisirs, the body under the direction of four dukes (the 
Premiers Gentilshommes de la Chambre), which was 
responsible for festivals and temporary decorations at the 
court and also for the troupes of Parisian actors and 
singers. Still socially underprivileged though jealous of the 
great popularity they enjoyed, the companies remained 
few in number - the three principal ones being those of the 
Comedie-Fran(;aise, the Comedie-Italiennc and the Opera - 
and under royal patronage until the time of the Revolution. 

Despite the royal approval given to their early projects. 
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122 Project for the Chateau of MonttnuMrd( ?|, 
elevation and ground-plan, section and main-floor 
plan (engravings from Kratit, 1812). Probably a 
variant project for Montmusard. of which a model 
for the staircase, deriving from Pcyre's Htilcl de 
Conde design (lOS), was exhibited at the 1771 
Salon 
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almost a decade was to pass before work on the Odcon 
began. The political climate during the last years of the 
reign of Louis XV was unfavourable to a decision involving 
so many influential parties. Dc Wailly himself travelled 
abroad to study the design of theatres, visiting Italy, and 
apparently England and Germany. Late in 1771 he was in 
Geneva, where he spoke to Voltaire about the theatre. His 
approach to Voltaire was made through Hicrrc-Michcl 
Henin who announced his arrival in a letter : 



I have here a man of genius who has especially to consult you 
about a subject in your competence. He is M. Dually 
architcctc du Roy, regarded as the greatest draughtsman in this 
genre. He is charged to construct the new theatre of the Com. 
iVani^aise and has carried out some very interesting research on 
this question ... It is from your works that M. Dually has drawn 
many new ideas which he has realized . . . 



Like Soufflot, de Wailly lost the protection of Marigny 
when he resigned in 1773, and by this time many rival 
projects for the Comedie had appeared. Under the 
administration of Marigny's immediate successor, the 
Abbe Terray, work was started on a design that had been 
supplied by Moreau-Desproux, who had succeeded to the 
post of Maitre des Batiments de la Ville de Paris. This blow 
to the two architects was the harder to bear since Moreau, 
deeply in de Wailly 's debt, was also the brother of Peyre's 
wife. De Wailly was said to have forgiven Moreau his 
ungrateful conduct, but never to have pardoned 'the 
authority of Versailles for the perfidy committed'. 

Under the new regime of Turgot and d' Angiviller a new 
royal library seemed a more suitable building for the Hotel 
de Conde site than a theatre, and further designs were 
made for transferring the theatre to the Place du Carrousel, 
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123 The old Comcdic-Franifaisc. Pahs, detail of plan, and section 
(engravings from Blondcl. 1752 56|. Designed by Francois d'Orbay In 
the late seventeenth century, the old Comedic was too small and 
inconvenient by the middle years of the eighteenth century 



near the Tuileries. De VVailly again visited Italy in the late 
1770s, but shortly after his return it was decided that the 
site should be developed as a speculation on behalf of the 
new king's brother, the Comte de Provence, who had 
received the Palais du Luxembourg as his official 
residence. The design of Pcyrc and de Wailly, modified for 
d'Angivillcr in 1778, and switched from the north to the 
south of the site, where Moreau's foundations had been 
laid, was finally begun in 1779 and the theatre opened its 
doors for the first time on 9 April 1 782. In the development 
of the site access and profit were reconciled by five roads 
which met in the semicircular Place in front of the theatre. 

In the years following the opening of the Comedie- 
Francaise de Wailly became known as a specialist in 
theatre design; he was called in to modify the Thcatre- 
iLalien, newly built by Heurtier, and later summoned to 
Brussels where he made several proposals for a new 
theatre. Much to the irritation of Peyre's son, it was 
generally assumed that the Comcdie was the unassisted 
work of de Wailly, and the latter had to write to the press 
on at least two occasions to remind the public that the 
theatre was not his alone, although all the drawings, he 
declared, had been produced in his studio. De Wailly was 
reticent about the precise division of work, but the ideas of 
the two men were closely in accord since the tigjc of their 
years together in Rome, and no great compromise was 
presumably necessary when they worked together. Yet if 
the drawings for the Brussels theatre show how dc Wailly 
might have coped with the commission for the Comcdie on 
his own, it seems that Peyre must have exercised a 
restraining infiucncc upon his more exuberant collab- 
orator in order that so happy a compromise should have 
been achieved. 

Like the church of Ste-Genevieve, the building of a new 
theatre for the Comediens du Roi was a subject of 
widespread public interest and debate, all the more intense 
as the theatre in the later eighteenth century was a place of 
worship far more potent than the church. The theatres of 



the time have been likened to the cathedrals of medieval 
France, such was the energy exp>ended, both in theory and 
in practice, upon their construction and their urban 
settings, and the Comcdie was no exception. As well as the 
countless drawings and letters produced by Peyre and dc 
Wailly, and by their rivals and advisers, the two architects 
composed a long description of their project, dedicated to 
Marigny, which they apparently intended for publication, 
together with lengthy quotations from Voltaire, Freron 
and the tncyclopedie. And though this text of theirs 
remained unpublished, versions of the accompanying 
drawings were engraved for the plates illustrating the 
article 'Theatre' in the Encyclopedie. 

The two authors began their treatise by stressing the age 
and the poorstalcof repair ol the old Comedie (123), which 
had been built in the late seventeenth century on a site not 
far from the Hotel de Conde. The inconvenience of access, 
the lack of scope for scenery upon its small stage and the 
domestic appearance of the exterior, they argued, paid 
little credit to the supremacy of the French drama and the 
architectural renewal of the capital, as honoured by the 
king. So unsuitable was the old Comedie that the actors had 
already moved to Soufflot's new theatre in the Tuileries, 
and it was there that Voltaire was acclaimed on his 
triumphant return to France in 1778. As Mrs Thrale had 
written three years earlier: 

The Play House is a Wretched one, Footc's little Theatre is a 
Palace to it, for size, magnificence and Elegance of Decoration . . . 
The Queen of France [Marie Antoinette) was at the Play tonight 
sitting in one (of| the Balcony Boxes like any other I jdy, only that 
she curtsied to the Audience at going out & they applauded her in 
Return ... I wished her a belter Theatre & handsomer Box to sit 
in. 

Inevitably in all their early projects Peyre and dc Wailly 
chose a circular plan for the auditorium and confined their 
alterations mainly to the facade of the theatre. At first (124) 
the main fa<;ade closely echoed the shape of the audi- 
torium, consisting of a semicircular colonnade of Tuscan 
columns with curved wings to each side, each containing a 
cafe and serving as the main entrances to the theatre. The 
treatment of the colonnade probably derived from 
Soufflot's opera design of the early 1760s, but in 
conjunction with the curving of the side wings the plan 
unashamedly recalled the architectural methods of 
seventeenth-century Rome. 

In all the later projects the plan is rectangular, like 
Soufflot's Lyon theatre, and the main faijade is equipped 
with a straight colonnade (125). The front of the theatre 
and the interior are dramatically presented in two large 
drawings by de Wailly, probably the ones exhibited by 
him at the Salon of 1 78 1 , which show the building in active 
use (127, 128). Social convenience, one of the main 
preoccupations of the two architects, was not overlooked 
in the design of the exterior, where bridges to each side of 
the facade lead to cafes incorporated in the buildings 
flanking the theatre. The whole building is enclosed by an 
open arcade which, according to the treatise of the 
architects, would provide shelter for the waiting servants, 
protecting them from the alternative attractions of the 
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Projectx for the COnicdie-Fran<;jisc. later known as the Odcon, 
drawinjts by dc W'ailly and Pcyrc (Archives Natiotules. Paris) 

124 Lejl and Mow left : section and plan of the HrM prujecl, «i);nrd 
by the architects, inscribed 'appruuvc' by the kinj;. and dated 11 
December 1769 by Marigny 

125 i4hort-: studies for the second project, showing the site plan (for 
a rectangular building at the northern end of the Hotel de Cnnde site 
|i08|). plans at lour levels, elevation, and sections of veMibule and 
auditorium. Approved by the king on I May 1770, and signed by him 
and the architects 

126 Below . rcvliKd plan of 1778 at the icvd of the stalls, showing the 
cafes flanking the facade. Marked 'approuve' by Ihe new king, Louis 
XVI 
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cabaret and the billiard hall. The Tuscan order of the 
frc)ntispiccc, as their manuscript explains, is the one 
appropriate to Apollo, the protector of the Arts, and a 
sculptural group intended for the colonnade, showing the 
lyre of Apollo flanked by two Muses, proclaimed the deity 
to whom their temple was dedicated (127). There had been 
earlier projects for theatres conceived in the guise of 
classical temples, like the one by NculTorge (74). but the 
Comedie was the first design for a real theatre conceived in 
such a form. 

Inside the theatre the main vestibule is square (128), 
with an open gallery above to enhance the social spectacle, 
and matching colonnaded staircases, like those of a 
seventecnth-ccntur>' palace, lead to the upper floors. The 
interior of the vestibule is recorded in a drawing that was 
probably de VVailly's reception piece at the Academy of 
Painting in 1771 (129), an amusing drawing, resembling a 



stage set, and not without historical prescience in showing 
A modern building pHropled with figures in Roman dress. 

Evidently Peyre and de Wailly felt confident about the 
exterior of the theatre and its communications, but they 
were bound to justify themselves at greater length in their 
treatise when discussing the auditorium, this being the 
part of a theatre most vehemently debated at the time. The 
old Comedie, they explained, had too deep an auditorium 
for the comfort of both the audience and the actors, and 
they showed themselves sensitive to the naturalism then 
being introduced on the French stage in considering the 
close intimacy between audience and actor needed for 'the 
frank representation of nature'. Though their theatre was 
not constructed until some years after the dramatic works 
of Diderot and Rousseau had been staged, it had opened in 
time for the long-awaited first public performance of The 
Marriage of Figaro. The naturalism of Beaumarchais' play 
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129 View of the vestibule of the Comcdic- 
i^jni;jii>e, drawing by dc Wjilly (Musec 
du louvre, I'jris). Probably de W'ailly'<i 
reception piece at the 1771 Salon 



was well appreciated by at least one member of the first- 
night audience, Mme d'Oberkirch: 'It appears to me that 
the nobility showed a great want of tact in applauding it, 
which was nothing less than giving themselves a slap in the 
face . . . They will repent it yet . . . Their own caricature 
has been held up before them, and thev replied, "that is it; 
it is very like." What inexplicable blindness.' 

Popular as it had become in the later eighteenth century, 
the circular plan that Peyre and de Wailly favoured for 
their theatre had its own disadvantages, principally in 
making the actors hard to sec and hear from the sides of the 
auditorium. In a manuscript prepared in conjunction with 
his proposals for the Brussels theatre, de Wailly admitted 
that it was a shape which he preferred for its regularity, 
but argued that it was also economical with space and one 
that afibrdcd the spectators, as indeed thev then expected, 
a good view of each other. 

The oddest feature of the interior, described at stime 
length by the two authors, was the pair of free-standing 
columns within the proscenium opening (125). Though 
the obsession of the age was for free-standing columns, 
preferably of giant proportions, and these had appeared 
screening the stage in some earlier theatre designs, Peyre 
and de Wailly appear to be the only important architects to 
have adopted this idea. They explained that the columns 
could be taken down when necessary, but. supported by 
the evidence of Voltaire, they urged their advantages at 
some length: as aids to the greater naturalism when 
eavesdropping was required on the stage, for the design of 
particular sets, like the throne in Racine's Alhalie (as 
shown in de Wailly's drawing |/28|), and for concealing 
lighting. 

The columns were omitted in the final design but they 
were not without a valuable architectural consequence, for 
they had come to Ibrm part of a coherent design for the 
articulation of the rest of the auditorium. The two 
architects had abandoned the old-fashioned division 



merely by the presence of tiers of boxes (12, 47), which 
they had respected in their earliest projects, and intro- 
duced an order of square piers, encircling the whole 
room and rising through the balconies to support the vault. 

The interior was designed throughout with greater 
sympKsthy for the physical and social comfort of the 
audience than had been customary hitherto. The architects 
respected Voltaire's strongly-worded plea, quoted in their 
treatise, for keeping the audience off the stage, and they 
also provided seating throughout the stalls. A successful 
novelty in their design of the interior, based upon 
advances in techniques of engineering, was the increasing 
extent to which the balconies projected over the stalls as 
they descended (128). By giving the boxes only low 
partitions and providing continuous seating where the 
first circle projected beyond the boxes, the architects were 
half way to the more egalitarian seating arrangements that 
became Jc n^t^ucur after the Revolution. 

Peyre and de Wailly were concerned with the social 
convenience of their first balcony rather than with social 
reform, including the protection of the occupants of the 
boxes from the scrutiny of the stalls, although they also 
refer to the auditorium as a stage where all may see and be 
seen without strain. The lighting for this public spectacle 
was to be provided by a single candelabrum raised and 
lowered through an opening in the ceiling. The opening 
may recall nothing so much as the oculus of the Roman 
Pantheon, but this method of lighting, according to the 
two authors, was common practice in Italian theatres. The 
mechanism of the winch for the chandelier is shown in de 
Wailly's perspective view (128), as are the great wooden 
beams that support the vault of the auditorium and the 
roof beyond. 

In the project that was finally carried out several small 
modifications were introduced. The architects lengthened 
the auditorium a little, giving it a slightly oval shape; the 
proscenium was narrowed and the columns on the stage 
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1 U) The Comedie-[-rjni;jlsc (since 1797 cMed the Theatre dc t'Odcon), the main lai^adc. The roof was lowered by Chalgrin after a fire in 1808 and 
the sculpture planned fur (he Ut^a&t (127) was never carried out 



omitted. The design for the sculpture of the frontispiece 
was carried out by Caffieri in the interior, over the 
proscenium arch. Otherwise the architects altered the 
exterior hardly at all, changing the bridges leading to the 
cafes from double to single arches, and thereby adding a 
suggestion of primitive strength in the fashion of the 
1780s. Some years after the opening the idea arose of 
transferring the Opera to the theatre; dc Wailly made 
proposals for further alterations, and other projects of his 
for enlarging the building followed after the Revolution. 
The partitions between the boxes, such as they were, had 
to be removed at this time as l>eing undemocratic. The 
building was later gutted by fire (1808) and restored by 
Chalgrin, who amongst other changes lowered the roof, 
and further restorations followed in the course of the 
nineteenth century. 

The building as it survives now (130^ may seem to offer 
little that is in any way exceptional, but this is to forget 
that much of its original effect, as shown in the drawings of 
de Wailly, depended upon the character of the interior and 
its relation to the shell of the building and its now 
mutilated setting. Through the efforts of its two architects, 
each of them apparently curbing the eccentricities of the 
other, the design of the Comcdie was a model for its time. 



the austerity of the exterior and the boldness of the 
structure supporting the elegance and well-organized 
comfort of the interior. 

On its opening in 1782 the building was subjected to the 
closest public scrutiny, receiving its share of praise and 
blame. Grimm commented that 'there are many seats where 
you see badly and where you hear scarcely better' ; Mme 
d'Oberkirch also found the boxes smalt, while 'the 
dazzling whiteness of the painting . . . the ladies declared 
quite eclipsed the most distinguished toilette'. De Croy 
wished for a deeper auditorium, more staircases and better 
fire precautions, but the shape of the theatre, the sealing in 
the stalls, and much else he found 'a merveillc'. 

During the i770s, after the early designs for the Comcdie 
had been produced, de Wailly may have begun to suspect 
that his piarticular gifts were becoming unsuited to the 
changing architectural climate of Paris if not to the 
earliest of his foreign clients. Like many architects without 
oHlcial appointments he found his main opportunities in 
domestic practice, the most ambitious of all his houses 
being the one that he built for himself and his family, 
apparently in 1778. 

Two of his other houses, little-known buildings, 
served to bring his work once more to the notice of 
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1 11 The xalmf of the Pjlano Spiimlj. dcmu, lonjj section, dnwinf; by de Wailly, 1773 (Muscc des Arts Dccoratifs, Paris). Dr Wailly's most 
celebrated Intenor. designed for the Ceniiesc jinKiss.id<^ir to Pans and iltustrateJ in tKc enjjravcd plates which supplemented the Enc\lopcJie 



Voltaire. The firsJ was the Hotel dc la Villcttc. remodelled 
by de Wailly, where Voltaire was accommodated by his 
friend, the wife of Charles-Michel de la Villette, Marquis 
du Plessis, during his visit to Paris, and the second the 
house that Voltaire's niece, Mmc Denis, occupied in the rue 
dc Richelieu after her second marriage. This was one of two 
adjacent houses, described by Thiery as being in a 'new 
style', that de Wailly constructed at the northern end of 
the road near the boulevard. The house was famous for its 
ingenious oval staircase, based on a design that de Wailly 
had developed for the Chateau of Les Ormes, and one of the 
last in a long and famous tradition that had begun in the 
sixteenth century with the staircase designed by Philibert 
dc rOrmc for the Tuilcries. A model of the staircase was 
exhibited at the Salon of 1785, but the house itself must 
have been completed earlier if it is identical with the one 
about which Voltaire had asked Chalgrin for a report. 

De Wailly's most celebrated work, apart from his 
collaboration in the Odeon, was the decoration of a room 
for an Italian patron, the Marchese Cristoforo Spinola, the 
Genoese ambassador to the French court. The room itself, 
carried out in the patron's palace in Genoa, has none of its 
original decoration left, but dc Wailly's scheme was the 
second of his works recorded in the plates of the 



Encyclopedic and it is the subject of his most famous 
drawings (1 31). The room condenses much that must have 
made Versailles so awe-inspiring for the foreign visitor, the 
mirrors and the carved and fluted columns recalling 
especially the decoration of the Opera there. 

As at the Hotel dc Voyer the mirrors, much larger here, 
are set in confrontation with each other and they multiply 
many times over the super-elaborate room to create a 
perspective of columns, vaulted arches and smouldering 
urns that brings to mind reconstructions of antique palaces 
as they had been pictured in the engravings of Piranesi. 
Much in the same style de Wailly reconstructed in Paris at 
this time Servandoni's Chapellc dc la Viergc at .St-Sulpicc, 
after a fire had damaged the eastern end of the church. 'All 
the world knows that he is full of genius' was the comment 
that appeared in the Journal de Parts as a consequence of 
this work. 

Yet de Wailly's genius was to bring him few material 
advantages during the latter part of his career, and his own 
house one of the grandest of all the artists' houses that 
became a feature of the Parisian scene - turned out to be 
something of a liability to the architect. Originally part of a 
speculation that apparently involved the construction of 
five houses on the site, which lay in the north-western 
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133 The house of dc W<illy, Pjri$, perspective view (engraving by 
Guyoi jfier Sergcnt). Built by de Waliiy for himself (I77b 7% together 
with a house for Pajou (to the left), the house had a screen of baseless 
columns (inaccurately shown in (he engraving) 




I 3} De Wailly's hoiisc. plan (Archives Nationalcs, Paris). Detail of a 
surs'cy plan of the early nineteenth century, showing the circular 
columned staircase 



outskirts of the city (the present rue de la Boetie). it was 
finally built with stables to one side and a smaller house 
occupied by Pajou on the other (I 32, 1 33). 

The house was not an isolated pavilion of the kind that 
richer proprietors had come increasingly to prefer; it 
resembled rather a town house of the late seventeenth 
century with a tall pcdimcntcd block at the rear and 
narrow wings projecting to the street, but where the 
courtyard might be expected to be de Wailly built a 
circular colonnade with a fountain at the centre and 
matching semicircular staircases of the type he had 
envisaged for Montmusard. The stair chamber was lit from 
above, where a circular terrace rose above the side wings, 
and it was visible from the street through a screen of four 
baseless Tuscan columns. From the main floor of the house 
a small rectangular staircase led up to the top floor which 
was equipped with a belvedere affording views across 
Paris and the neighbouring country. 

The ver\' mixed origins of the house are betrayed in its 
rather freakish appearance. Common to other houses ofthe 
pwriod is the exceptional density ofthe plan, recalling the 
organization of Roman baths and requiring, like them, an 
extensive use of top lighting. The classical basis of the plan 
was underlined by the ring of free-standing columns that 
make of de Wailly's staircase a species of classical temple. 
The central fountain was decorated with a group of the 
Three Graces, based upon designs of the sixteenth- 
centur)' sculptor, Germain Pilon, and it was replenished 
from a water-tank on the roof which also supplied the 
kitchens. Throughout the design the variety of levels and 
the open vista of the staircases recall the palaces that de 
Wailly would have learnt to admire in Genoa. 

At the time of the construction of his own house de 
Wailly may have felt confident that success awaited him in 
Paris, but during the 1780s this failed to materialize. In 
1788 de Wailly put up his [Xjssessions for sale, with 
all his paintings and furniture, and the house itself he tried 
to sell four years later. He continued to contribute ideas for 
the general improvement of Paris, but his main opportu- 
nities lay far afield. Catherine the Great, perhaps at this 
time, offered him the directorship of the St Petersburg 
Academy of Fine Arts, which de Wailly declined. He 
became involved in the construction of a small ptirt in 
southern France, a scheme whose importance is greatly 
exaggerated by one early biographer, and then worked for 
the Landgrave of Hesse on projects for Kassel, and on 
several designs in Belgium, including the theatre of 
Brussels. 

When the Revolution broke out in Paris nine more years 
of life remained to de Wailly. Having no sympathies for the 
court at Versailles, the architect supported the early stages 
of the Revolution, and one of his tasks at this time was the 
transformation of the Jesuit church in Brussels into an 
assembly room for 'Friends of Libertj' and Equality'. 
Remaining despite the Revolution single-minded in his 
devotion to the arts, as his biographers stress, de Wailly 
had founded in 1789 the Societe des Amis des Arts which 
was intended to assist young artists through the sub- 
scriptions of its two hundred members, and he later 
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became an adviser on the choice of works of art plundered 
by the French in the Low Countries. He was one of the six 
architects who become members of the Instiiut on its 
foundation in \79'i, but this honour was not destined to be 
his for long. He died in Paris at his rooms in the Louvre on 
2 November 1798. 

The Revolution brought no more fulfilment to de 
Wailly's professional hopes than to those of the vast 
majority of his colleagues. Several further small-scale 
works by de Wailly are recorded at this time, including his 
schemes for the alteration of Ste-Gcnevieve (99). while his 
major work was to be a great theatre in the heart of Paris 
that he finished designing in the year of his death. De 
Wailly had grown disenchanted with the state to which 
architecture in France had been reduced: his colleague 
Belanger recorded de Wailly's feelings at this time: 

he saw in all the modern salons of Paris, either the tombs of the 
ancient Romans or the new shops of the streets of London. |.jnd he 
lelt] that soon architecture would be governed in France by the 
taste of drink sellers or clothes merchants. He was convinced that 
true architecture of which the Greeks had transmitted the tnodcl, 
cannot supi>ort this mean style of decoration . . . 

If de Wailly had grown hostile to the architectural 
developments of the last years of the century, his former 
friend, Moreau-Desproux, can have liked them still less. 
After the promise of his early years had passed by. Moreau 
seems to have grappled only fitfully with the challenges 
that the classical revival offered in architecture. Famous, 
like de Wailly, as a designer of temporary decorations, he 
showed himself less able to understand the distinction of 
what is appropriate to buildings in stone and what to 
ephemeral architecture. 

Moreau was more fortunately placed at birth than de 
Wailly, for, like Gabriel, he was one of a famous 
architectural dynasty that had held the ancient post of 
Maitre des Batiments to the city of Paris since the late 
seventeenth century. He succeeded his uncle, Jean- 
Baptiste-Augustin Beausire. in this position not long after 
his return from Italy. He became a member of the first class 
of the Academy in 1776. and he too was one of the 
architects of the time ennobled by the king. 

As Maitre des Batiments. 'Moreau de la Ville'. as he 
became known, was provided with a house on the Place 
Louis XV, and called upon to super\'ise a wide range of 
public works, including the maintenance of the roads and 
quays and even the drainage. Amongst his earliest tasks 
was a survey of the banksof the .Seine that is one of the first 
of the many projects for the comprehensive improvement 
of the town characteristic of the later part of the century. 
At the same time Moreau had responsibility for the 
decorations for festivals undertaken by the city to 
commemorate important social and political events, and he 
was involved in the famous fete organized at the Place 
Louis XV for the marriage of the Dauphin and Marie 
Antoinette in 1770. which ended in a stampede and ill- 
omened tragedy. For a later festival, honouring the birth of 
a later Dauphin, the first son of Louis XVI, Moreau 
designed for the quay behind the Hotel de Ville a Temple 




1 M Kcsliva] dcciu'dllon in honour ufihc birth of a Ujuphm, 17R2. 
drj\vin)> by .Morcju-lX-sprtiux (Musec Cirtuvalel. I'jris) Dcsi^ntrd js » 
ivmpW III Hymen jnil unc of ihc »«vcrjl M'hemes ol temporary 
decoration Moreau undertook as 'Maitre des Balimcnls de la Ville' 



of Hymen standing on a base of rock with a pedestal 
supporting fountains and tall triumphal columns at the 
sides (134). It was a decoration that might almost have 
been one of the series designed by French architects in 
Rome nearly thirty years earlier for the festival of the 
Chinea (71). 

Moreau became known as an architect with a small hotel 
of the later 1750s constructed in the 'Greek' style of the 
time (135). Overlooking the boulevard to the north of the 
city, it was built not for a financier or even an aristocratic 
amateur, but for a member of the Paris Parlement, a M. de 
Chavanncs, who was a 'Consciller de Grand' Chambre'. 
Thiery praised the planning of the hotel, and likewise the 
facade on the boulevard, which was still as famous in the 
1780s as it had been twenty years earlier when it had 




1 15 The Hotel dc Chavanncs. Paris, elevation, drawing by Morcau- 
Dcsproux (.Muscc Carnavalet, Pans). Designed by Moreau in the later 
1750s. ihc house was celebrated as an example oi 'Grecian' taste 
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1 lb The PjUu-Roydl. Pjris. the nuin court. Much of the front of the 
prev;nt i'.iUi«-Ruy4l wjs fjced by Moreju when in 176} he 
reconstructed the Operi there (199). The Opera was suln«()uenily 
destroyed by fire in 1781 



received a rare commendation from Laugier: 'The architect 
who has provided the designs for the house of M. dc 
Chavannes at the corner of the Porte du Temple, has shown 
the public that it is possible in a limited space to do great 
things.' Laugier faulted the facade on several points of 
detail, but the presence of an order on a small building 
clearly delighted him, even though he confessed that 
columns would have been preferable to pilasters. 

The presence of the order and its full entablature indeed 
put the facade in the vanguard of architectural design, and 
much of the decoration is equally advanced. Like Soulllot, 
Morcau rejected the French Ionic order with its hanging 
garlands and substituted a flattened variation of the order 
which had been used by Michelangelo for the Capitol 
palaces, where a single garland hangs between the volutes, 
a type that was to b>ecome popular in the following decade. 
The Greek key ornament forms a frieze between the two 
storeys, and consoles, like those favoured by Gabriel, 
support the balcony beneath the central three window-s. 
The windows themselves are framed to resemble an arcade 
supported on square piers, their round-headed shape 



emphasized by a running decoration of olive branches 
threaded through the key-stones. With its central 
recession of three bays the design seems almost Venetian in 
inspiration, but the round-headed openings, as Laugier 
noted, failed to match the severe rectangular frames of the 
first floor. And despite the presence of its pilasters, the 
fa(;ade indeed seems to owe more to the decorative 
ebullience of the 'Greek' .style, than to a truly architectural 
talent. 

Moreau was entrusted with the design of several other 
private houses in Paris, but his most extensive surviving 
work is the front fa<,ade of the Palais-Royal (136). This 
reconstruction was undertaken at the time when the 
architect was employed at the expense of the city in 
rebuilding the Opera on the site of the old Palais-Royal 
theatre. His Opera opened in 1763, and was thus the first 
major theatre of eighteenth-century Paris, but it perished 
eighteen years later in a famous fire that is depicted in 
several of the paintings of Robert. 

The theatre was generally regarded as a successful 
building, but vcr\' incomplete records of its appearance are 
known, and there is no reason to think it was a building 
with much bearing upon the innovations that Pcyrc and de 
Wailly created in their rather later design for the Comcdie- 
Francaise. The theatre was screened from the street by a 
covered passage, probably an arcade, while a columned 
vestibule with short flights of steps at each end led to 
matching square staircases, more domestic in appearance 
than those of the Comcdic, which ascended to the main 
lloor of the theatre. 

The adjacent fat^ades of the Palais-Royal, so familiar a 
sight of the Parisian scene, show many of the peculiarities 
of Moreau's mature architectural style. His design was in 
part determined by the existing buildings, the rear fa<;ade 
of the block with its main floor of paired Ionic columns that 
Contant had recently completed (56), and by the existing 
fabric of the front court which partly fixed the irregular 
spacing of Moreau's columns. The architect introduced an 
order of Tuscan columns for the ground floor and retained 
the Ionic, the correct sequel, on the main floor, but the 
smoothness of his elevations and the slender proportions 
of the order make the architecture of Contant seem almost 
robust in comparison. Moreau's Ionic order is related to 
the one used by SoufOot in Lyon, though it appears more 
ornamental, with its tall base and high neck band, and it 
was one which Moreau made his own, using it in other 
domestic buildings. 

When, in the following decade, Moreau came to design 
an alternative project for the Comedie-Franqaise on behalf 
of the Paris municipality, he avoided a fa(;ade decorated 
with columns, but supplied instead an elegant design 
redolent of the 'Greek' style ol the 1750s (137) %vhich re- 
calls in its tripartite division and round-headed windows 
the facade of the Hotel de Chavannes. In the absence of 
an order the decoration, which Moreau may have 
considered to be appropriate to the function of the 
buildings is here largely confined to the sculpture: the six 
caryatids supporting the central balcony, the long relief 
showing Apollo and the Muses, and the winged horjics at 
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1 iT Pio|ecl for Ihe Cumi^llc-FMn^aise, drjwinj; by Moreau-Despivux (Musce Cariuvalel, Paris). Th<r devation of the project, designed by Morcau 
for the Ville de Paris and illustrated in the engraved ptales which supplemented the Encyrloprdie 



roof level. Caryatids were, ironically, a favourite device of 
de Wailly, and present for example in his drawing of the 
vestibule of the Corned ie( 729/ bu( they arc never found in 
his work featured prominently on exteriors. 

After the failure of his design for the Comedie, Moreau 
ended his career disastrously. The fwst of Maltrc dcs 
Batimenis was suppressed in 1783, when the Baron dc 
Breteuil became minister with responsibility for Paris, and 
though Moreau continued as municipal architect, he was 
forced to resign four years later, and de Breteuil appointed 
his personal architect. Bernard Poyet. a former pupil of de 
Wailly, in his place. In 1790 Moreau published a memoir 
complaining of the treatment he had received, but this was 
countered by Poyet in a devastating reply which listed 
instances of administrative incompetence and even 
corruption on the part of Moreau. The restoration of the 



Opera, according to Poyet, had cost over two million Hires, 
whereas the Comedie of Pcyrc and dc Wailly had been 
constructed in its entirety for several hundred thousand 
less. 

Moreau had retired to the country by the time of the 
Terror, but he was arrested in 179?. After the death of 
Peyrc his sister had married again and Morcau's new 
brother-in-law, the poet Jean Ducis, pleaded with the 
Public Prosecutor Fouquier-Tinville to spare the architect, 
protesting that he had committed no crime ; 'He has always 
been faithful and submissive to the laws of the country . . . 
He is a good father to his family, devoted to his wife and 
daughters'; but Moreau was all the same condemned to 
death and was one of only two famous architects (the other 
being Richard Miquc) whose life ended upon the 
Revolutionary scaffold. 
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1 }8 The Halle au Ble, Paris, site plan, elevation, section, and section ot staircase, engravings from Lc Camut' Retutil. Designed by Le Camus de 
Mizicres in 1762 and the most celebrated of the many markets of late eighteenth-century Paris 
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7 Three Paris architects: Le Camus de Mezieres, 
Boullee and Antoine 



Thf \ rRY DiFFrKivi w '! I I s (it Pcvrc. dc W.iillv .ind 
Moicjii givf some iiidiLjium ul ilic complexity of French 
architecture in the later part of the eighteenth century. 
Buildings could range between the extremes of austeri^ 
and elaboration depending upon the temperament of the 
architect, the nature ot \hc commission and the wishes of 
the patron. The one constant factor was that all were 
affected in varying degrees by the revolutionary work of 
the pensionnaircs of the Academy in Rome even famous 
buildings of the 1760s by architects who had not 
themselves experienced antique architecture at first hand 
in Rome. The Paris com market (the Halle au Ble) by 
Nicolas Le Cimus de Mezieres, the early town houses of 
BouUee, and the royal mint (the Hotel des MoniLiies) by 
Jacques-Denis Antoine, all buildings by architects trained 
exclusively in Paris, were no less rightly celebrated in their 
day than the buildings of former students in Rome. 

Little is known of the life or the character of Le Camus de 
Mezieres, who practised as 'ardiltecte expert-bour^geois' 
for over forty years (ITSI <i2). without c\<t <ipp.ircntlv 
aspiring to join the Acidcmv and becumc Archiiecie du 
Roi'. He was the architect attached to the University of Paris, 
and late in life he published several volumes outlining his 
views upon architecture and passing on the e\ i>erience he 
had gained in its practice. The outstanding o[>piiriunil\ in 
his own practice came in 1762, when he received the 
oommission for the Halle au BM (138). 

The HjMe .ii; Ble was c<>nst!ucted on the site of ihc 
sixteL-ntli-century Hotel de S^jissons, which lay nol I. it 
trom the Louvre where the Bourse de Commerce now 
sunds, at the western edge of the area later to become Les 
Halles. The land was acquired by the municipality and 

\ ( liipcd on its behalf bv a company of financiers as a 
housing speculation to subsidise the building of the market 
which lay in die centre of the site. Receiving royal assent 
late in 1762. the buildings were completed within the 
space of four years. 

The Halle au Ble was one of the first and largest ot many 
new markets constructed ir Paris in the later eighteenth 
century, serving the growing population of the city and 



reflecting at the same time the in^ •o.isin^bc exacting 
standards of public welfare, where liuinanitai lan motives 
coincided with political and administrative expediency. 
Indeed the proUem of the circulation of grain - whether It 
should be unrestricted, as Turgot and die Physiocrats 
believed, or caretullv controlled as Necker maintained 
was a crucial political issue throughout the later eighteenth 
century. But the Paris grain riots of the later eighteenth 

century were not caused h\' the lack of a proper market in 
Paris. Indeed, compared with earlier granaries and other 
markets in Paris, Le Camus' building must have appeared a 
veritable palace of Ceres, recalling to many Ae appearance 

of a Roman amphitheatre. 

Eveti helore il had been eompleled the building WaS 

singled out lor praise by Laugier in his Observatkms: 'The 
merit of dtis hall is the new shape, and this merit is not 

negligible t his nnind bii:ld:n;^. entirely- isolated, open to 
the daylight throughout, surrounded by houses & roads 
whose construction will contrast with its own, having in 

addition the requisite solid if \' and simp!icit\', will be in 
I'aris one of our most agreeable landmarks.' The building 
may later have exhibited weaknesses of structure, but for a 
market it was indeed a remarkably solid and ing^iious 
fabric, and virtually fireproof, as Le Camus was proud to 

stress 

The building consisted of a double aisled tiall with a ilai 
vault supported on Tuscan coliunns and a steep upper 

store\ v aulted in brick and s'oiie The greatest ingenuil\ 
was required in the vaulting because ol the adoption ot .i 
circular plan with narrow bays on the inside and wider 
bays on tlie outer perimeter. A variation in the width of the 
bays was necessary on the east side, where Le Camus, 

much to the dis.ipprov.il of I^iiigier, had been requited to 
retain the sixteenth-century astronomical column of the 
H6tel de Soissons, the Gok>nne de Medids, which still 
survives on the site. 

Not even in Rome, where the main gra naries were housed 
in the surviving halls of the Baths of Diocletian, had there 
been a market that consciously referred to the circuses of 
antiquity ; yet as in a circus the circular plan was evidently 
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139 The Hallc au Ble. views of the exterior and interior after 1783 (engravings after Tesurd), In 1782-83 Legrand and Molinos covered the court 
ISO feet (45-7 metres) in diameter, with a dome of wood and glass, which was replaced by Belanger's iron dome in 161 3 (i04) 



well suited for case of movement in a building that had no 
particular focus Ijcyond its two staircases. Stairs in 
granaries, where records of them have survived, seem to 
have created special problems because of the heavy sacks 
that had to be carried, and those of Le Camus arc amongst 
the most ingenious. Oval in shape, and thus recalling the 
greatest masterpieces of the French classical tradition, they 
had two interweaving flights, one for ascending and one 
for descending traffic. 

Large though it was Le Camus' market soon proved 
insufTicient for the volume of business carried out and 
there thus arose the idea of covering the central court, 
where transactions were increasingly conducted, with a 
dome. Shortly after the building was completed Le Camus 
himself proposed a low dome supported on giant free- 
standing columns and buttresses. Since the market had 
been constructed without foreknowledge of the need for a 
central covering there was a limit to the weight it could be 
expected to support. Except for the dome of Ste- 
Gcnevieve, which was to a large extent Soultlot's personal 
responsibility, the covering of the Halle au Ble became the 
most demanding engineering challenge of the day. Several 
projects were presented before a design made jointly by 
the architects Legrand and Molinos was finally carried out 
(139). 

Jacques-Guillaume Legrand (1753-1 809), the author of a 
famous Description de Paris, which Landon completed and 
published after his death, had been trained in engineering 
by Perronet and he later married the daughter of 
cierisseau. At the school of Blondel he formed a partner- 
ship with .lacques Molinos, who was ten years his senior. 
Together they designed the dome of the Halle au Ble and 
much else besides, including a theatre in the rue de 



Richelieu, the Theatre Feydeau, which they built in the 
year of the Revolution. For the Halle au Ble the two 
architects adapted an idea that dated back to the sixteenth 
century. This was a system of vaulting based upon the use 
of short wooden planks that had been invented by 
Philibert de I'Orme. But in addition to wood Legrand and 
Molinos introduced glazed panels to keep the court clearly 
lit and iron for the construction of their lantern. By this 
method they spanned the court of the hall, ISO feet (45-7 
metres) in diameter and almost as wide as the Roman 
Pantheon, without disturbing the existing fabric. 

The building became one of the main sights of the city, 
appealing particularly to Arthur Young, who as a farmer 
and agriculturalist described how it functioned in the year 
1787: 

By far the finest thing I have yet seen in Paris is the Hallc au Ble, 
or com market: it is a vast rotunda, the roof entirely of wood, 
upon a new principle of carpentry . . . the gallery is 150 yards 
round, consequently the diameter is as many feet ; it is as light as 
if suspended by the fairies. In the grand area, wheat, pease, beans, 
lentils, arc stored and sold. In the surrounding divisions, flour on 
wooden stands. You pass by staircases doubly winding within 
each other to spacious apartments for rye, barley, oats. etc. The 
whole is so well-planned, and so admirably executed, that I know 
of no public building that exceeds it in cither France or Fngland. 

The dome of Legrand and Molinos survived the hazards to 
which so light a structure was prone for over twenty years, 
but in 1803 it was finally consumed by fire, and replaced 
by a dome of even greater significance which belongs 
amongst the works of Belanger. After the completion of 
their dome Legrand and Molinos continued to contribute 
to the development of the Paris markets, a group of 
buildings, still largely unstudied, that inevitably attracted 
the most gifted engineers of the time. Their transformation 
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of the cloth market, where they revived the Roman method 
of supporting the vault on terracotta tubes and used 
copper for the roof, was almost as celebrated in its day as 
the dome of the Halle au Blc. Working on his own, Lcgrand 
was largely occupied as an author and translator, while 
Molinos continued to practise as an architect, building the 
glass conservatory of the Paris botanical gardens and the 
Napoleonic mortuarj'. 

Another group of vanished buildings, as essential to 
public welfare as markets and scarcely less experimental in 
construction, were the many 'Wauxhalls' that appeared all 
over Paris in the later eighteenth century. These were a 
type of building, as the name Itself implies, that had been 
imfwrted from England and became fashionable after the 
peace of 1763. The largest and most famous was the 
'Colisee', constructed near the Champs-Elysces by the 
namesake of Le Camus dc Mczicrcs, Louis-Denis Lc Camus, 
the p>ersonal architect of the Due de Choiseul. Built of 
perishable materials, the Colisee lay somewhere between a 
palace and a market in its design, according to the rough 
sketches that record its original apf>carance, and it 
survived for less than twenty years (140). 

Nearly all who visited the building were enchanted by 
its appearance, even the sceptical Blaikic, who described 
the amusements offered there : 

. . . the weather being fme there was a great concourse ot people ; 
there is little to be seen but the people and the Building which is 
newly finished and fine, the midic is a large ccrcuLar place for 
dancing suported all round with columns ; in the gardens there is 
st)mc peiccs of water upon which they cxerccsc difTcrcnt games 
and in the Evening Tire works; in the garden there is a high pole 
upon the top of which is a dragon fixed full of fire works which is 
to be set on fire by sky rockets . . . 

Some English visitors, however, found French Wauxhalls, 
like French gardens, mean in scale beside their English 
equivalents, and Mercier cynically described one differ- 
ence in their purpose: 'When these Wauxhalls are 
compared with the charming places in London, it is seen 
that the French know only one kind of pleasure, that of 
seeing and being seen.' 

Despite the success of his Halle au Blc Lc Camus dc 
Mcziercs built little in his later years, and seems to have 
been mainly occupied with writing. He published a 
practical guide to building, a treatise on the strength of 
wood, and a book, l.e Genie de I'architecture, in which he 
formally discussed what is described in the subtitle as 'the 
analogy of the arts with our sensations'. By the year 1780, 
when the volume appeared, the expressive use of form to 
evoke sentiments suitable to the character of a building 
had long been consciously recognized, but to Le Camus is 
due the credit for having attempted the first and perhaps 
the last treatise directly bearing upon the subject. His text, 
however, is no less ambiguous and intangible than most 
such verbal prescriptions, as when he rules that beauty 
'will only be found in the purity of proportions and in 
their harmony; Genius alone can lead to it'. More clearly 
than any words of Le Camus, the drawings of Boulleeshow 
how far ideas for buildings could indeed stimulate suitable 
sensations. 



LE CAMUS OE MEZIERES, BOULLEE AND ANTOINE 




140 The Coliwe, Pans, view of the Inlerior, drawing by Gahrirl de Si- 
Aubin (The VVjlljcc Collect ii>n, l.ondon). Buill hy LouisDenis 1* 
Camus in 1771-74, the Colisee was the most famous of the many 
W'juxhjlls' of pre-Revolulkinary Paris 



The career of Boullee has something of the same eccentric 
character as the professional life of Le Camus, as though in 
both cases interest in the expressive potentialities of 
architecture diminished the enthusiasm of both men for 
practice. Boullee has won widespread acclaim less for his 
real buildings than for the series of inspired drawings 
which he created in the latter part of his life (146, 147). The 
legacy of an unfullllled painter, the drawings occupy an 
ambiguous position midway between painting and archi- 
tecture, though they arc accompanied by theoretical 
writings which underline the importance of Boullee as a 
teacher, in passing on the ideas that arc found in so 
exaggerated a form in his drawings to a younger generation 
of architects. 

Eticnne-Louis Boullee was born in Paris in 1728, the son 
of an architect and destined by his father to follow the 
same profession. Placed first with Jcan-Baptiste Pierre, 
later Premier Pcintrc du Roi, he was then compelled, 
apparently against his will, to attend the school of Blondel. 
If he was indeed a reluctant architect it is understandable 
that Lcgcay should have touched his imagination at this 
time, as his early biographers suggest. During the 1750s 
Boullee had already begun to enrol students of his own, 
including Chatgrin, and had started on some architectural 
commissions, beginning with the decoration of the 
Chapelle du Calvaire in St-Roch, which he undertmik in 
association with his former teacher, Pierre. 

In the early part of his career Boullee was mainly active 
in domestic architecture, and he competed unsuccessfully, 
like Peyre, for the commission to remodel the Palais- 
Bourbon for the Prince de Conde. Amongst the first of his 
private commissions was the small Chateau of Chaviile, 
near Versailles (recorded in drawings by the architect), 
which he built for the Comte de Tesse, the head of the 
Crcquy family and the husband of Adricnne de Noailles. 
The Comtcssc dc Tcssc was well known as a 'philosophe'. 
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141 The Hold Alexandre, Paris, the court and garden fa(;ades. Begun 
in 1761 and the only sur\-iving building of a group of private houses 
construclcd by BouUcc in his early years 



'a sceptic except about her own infallibility', according to 
the Crequy Souvenirs, and for her friendship with Thomas 
Jefferson, who was a frequent visitor to Chaville. 

Some impression of the appearance of the chateau is 
given by a surviving hotel built at about the same time by 
Bouliee in Paris (141), one of a small group of town houses 
that he constructed in the area to the west ol the 
Madeleine (Ville I'Eveque). The most celebrated of this 
group was one of two houses built for the eccentric M. de 
Monvillc (142). a patron famous for the bizarre country 
estate which he later laid out near Paris (sec chapter 14). 
The surviving hotel is the Hotel Alexandre, begun in 1763 
for one of the less well-known bankers of the lime, Andre- 
C.-N. Alexandre. A strangely hybrid building, it suggests 
something of Boullee's own difTiculties as an architect and 
likewise the stylistic tensions of the time as they aflcctcd 
the traditional design of a Parisian town house. 

What is immediately striking about the house is the 
marked discrepancy between ihe court and the garden 
elevations. Whereas the house of de Monville was of one 
main storey, that of Alexandre, more restricted by the size 
of the site, has the customary three storeys of the Parisian 
holcl. This is frankly admitted on the garden side, where 
an order of Ionic pilasters rises from a ground-floor 
podium, but disguised at the front where there is an open 
portico masked by free-standing columns with an attic 
storey above, an idea associated rather with a country villa 
than with the court of a town house (74). 

The decoration of the exterior, with its occasional 
echoes of the work of Gabriel, matches the elegance of 
Boullee's famous interiors of this date (143). The oval 
garlanded openings are simplified variants of a familiar 
French pattern, while smaller garlands throughout create a 
festive unity between the court and garden facades. 
Rectangular panels surmount the three attic windows 
above the main portico and similar panels reappear 
between the door frames on the garden side. Their 
garlands are echoed in the capitals chosen for the Ionic 
order, which is the one used by Moreau at the Hotel de 
Chavannes, and one that enjoyed from this time onwards a 
short vogue in French architecture. 

The interior decoration of the hotel was less lavish than 
Boullee's other early interiors, with their elaborately 
carved and gilded pilasters and sculpture (143). The 
decoration of de Monville's house created as great a 
sensation as the furniture that his counterpart. La Live de 
Jully, had provided for himself in the preceding decade. 
Visitors described its Turkish salon decorated with 
mirrors', and another rot^m designed as 'an arab pavilion 
with vistas of trees and female nudes'. All this exacerbated 
the English prudery of Mrs Thale when she and Dr 
Johnson were taken by Le Roy to see the house. According 
to the doctor it was 'furnished with effeminate and minute 
elegance', while Mrs Thrale considered that 'It seems to be 
contrived merely lor the purposes of disgusting Lewdness, 
& is executed as I conceive on the model of some of the 
Roman tmpcrors' Retirements ..." 

The most famous of all the town houses of Bouliee was 
begun some ten years later than his earliest hotels, in 1774, 
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and constructed for the Marquise de Brunov on a site 
between the rue du Faubourg-St-Honorc and the Champs- 
Ely sees (144, 145). By the time that this hotel was begun 
several of the early houses of Ledoux had already been 
constructed, and the spectacular appearance of the hotel as 
it appeared beyond the railings of the Champs-Elysees 
(145) was not without rival. BouUee's hotel was conceived 
in almost purely pictorial terms; unremarkable in plan, 
though lavishly decorated, it sprang to life on the garden 
side which the architect designed to represent the Temple 
of Flora. A podium of steps and flower-beds led down to 
the garden from an arcade of round-headed openings, 
while raised over the centre of the facade on six Ionic 
columns there appeared a stepped pyramid with a statue of 
Flora at the summit, commanding the length of the garden. 
Though Boullee was no doubt influenced by Soufllot's 
design of 1764 for the church of Ste-Genevieve, and by the 
early houses of Ledoux, his was the most radical treatment 
of the temple theme applied to domestic architecture in a 
house that truly justified its dedication to a classical deity. 

So ostentatious a design, emphasizing the relation 
between the house and its garden, both physically and 
thematically. can scarcely have been created without the 
active participation of the patron, who was not in this case 
a financier or a liberal aristocrat but a woman living 
separately from her husband in exceptional circumstances. 
A member of the aristocratic family of d'Escars, Mmc dc 
Brunoy had been married to the only son of Paris de 
Montmartel, one of a family of important financiers. 



142 The Grand HAlel dv Monville, Paris, view of the garden fai^ade 
(cngroving by Guyot after Scrgent). One of two houses built by 
Boullee (1764) for M. dc Monville who later laid out the Oncrt de Kctz 

(}36-ii8) 




143 Decoration probably from the H6tel de Monville (now at 12. rue 
de Babylone. Paris}. Dr Johnson found the decoration of the house 
'elTeminatc'. but Boullee's panelling was usually based on the use ol the 
classical orders 
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144 The Hotel dr Brunoy, P^ris, urden elevation, section jind pUn (engraving Trum KnlTl and Ransonnette). 
BouJIee's most celebrateoliouse, designed in 1774 for a site overlooking the Champs-Elysccs 
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145 The Hotel dc Brunoy. view ol the garden lacidc (cngravinc by 
Janninot alter Durand). The house became known as the Temple of 
Flora from the statue ol Flora placed on a podium of steps over the 
columns of the garden fai^adc 

Alliances between finance and aristocracy, with their 
interesting consequences for patronage, were already a 
commonplace of social life, but this was a marriage of 
particular cruelty since the Marquis dc Brunoy was well 
known for fits of overt madness. Shut away from society at 
Brunoy. he squandered his fortune on bizarre decorations, 
as when, on the occasion of his father's death, he draped 
the trees on the estate in black and filled the fountains with 
ink. These fits continued until he was finally interned by 
his famil}' in a madhouse. His wife meanwhile led a by no 
means sheltered life in Paris. Like de Monville she was a 
close friend of Mme du Barrv, and her house in Paris 
evidently combined the fashionable luxury of Monville's 
own mansion with the seclusion of a quasi-rural retreat. 

Despite the success of the Hotel de Brunoy Boullee 
received almost no commissions for private architecture in 
the laner part of his career. His biographer, Vlllar. 
mentions his tenacious honesty as a factor preventing him 
from winning clients, but at the same time Boullee's 
exceptional pictorial talents and his gifts as a teacher 
thereby fiourished the more. Having become an Acad- 
emician in 1762, he was promoted a member of the first 
class when the death of Souffiot created a vacancy, and he 
was later to become one of the group of architects who 
were founder members of the Institut. 

Before the outbreak of the Revolution Boullee held 
several ofTicial p>osts for a short while, first in the 
household of the Comte d'Artois, and then as Controleur at 
the Invalides and the Ecole Militaire. During his later years 
Boullee was also responsible for the adaptation of two 
buildings for the public service, the prison known as 'La 
Petite Force' and the Bourse, and there were other smaller 
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commissions for the Finances. Mainly, however, the 
architect was engaged upon the series of drawings for 
which he is now best known, referring to public building 
projects in Paris (146) and to purely imaginary sites (147). 
and later on he composed the tssai surl'an, which is their 
less imaginative verbal counterpart. 

A summary of Boullee's ideas is provided by his 
biographer, Villar: 

The author discourses on the principles of the beautiful in 
architeciure. Perrault maintains that, in this art, heauty is purely a 
fantasy. BouUcc proves that. In all the arts, btauty derives from 
nature, and nowhere depends on the caprice of men. He 
discovered new sources in ]x>etry and philosophy, above all in the 
architecture of shadows [I'architecture des ombres) of which he 
declared himself the inventor. He described by this the an of 
organizing the masses of buildings, in such a way that their 
projections and the contrast of their forms produced effects of 
lighting the most calculated to enchant the view. '. . . I have 
tried', he said, 'to raise art to its full height. It is not sufficiently 
realized that poetrj' multiplies our enjoyment by the surest 
means. Our public buildings should be, in some way, real poems. 
The images that they offer to our senses, should excite in our 
hearts sentiments analogous to their functions. In investigating 
deeply the theory of forms, I have tried to determine their degree 
of influence on the functioning of man, and the closeness of their 
rapport with him.' 

In his Essai Boullee stressed the study of geometrical 
forms as an alternative, based on 'nature', to what he 
indeed took to be the 'fantasy' of Perrault's rules, and he 
proceeded to discuss each of his major projects, providing 
a rationale that nowhere matches their visual daring. 'I too 
am a painter', he declared on the title page of the treatise, 
and in Boullee's case this commonplace phrase, also used 
by Diderot in reference to his novel. The Nun. is not a plea 
for greater artistry in architecture, as exemplified in the 
work of dc Wailly or Lcdoux, but evidently the expression 
of a personal conflict. In so far as his drawings refer to 
architecture rather than to painting, they clearly represent 
an extreme of modernity in their use of simple gc*omctric 
shapes, but their expressive character was by no means 
unfamiliar in real buildings at this date, and the emotive 
use of shadows that Boullee claimed as his own invention 
formed an important part of the Renaissance tradition, 
which Boullee himself was in the process of destroying. 

One of Boullee's projects for the Bibliotheque Nationalc, 
more viable as a building than many of his other designs, 
shows the crossing of the old and the new in the architect's 
imagination (146). The atlantcs, forming its principal 
decoration, arc figures of the past, which recall especially 
Bernini's design for the Louvre, where the main entrance 
was to be guarded by two atlases. Except in the centre the 
architecture itself is free of all shadows, and decorated 
only with inscriptions and a frieze of garlands that recalls 
SoufTlot's final design for the walls of Ste-Genevicvc. But 
in the absence of the lower moulding that underlines 
SoufTlot's decoration the design is closer in appearance to 
the walls of the nearby Bibliotheque Ste-Gcncvicve built 
in the following century by Labroustc. 

According to Boullee's treatise, 'If there is one subject 
that should please an architect, and at the same time, 
infiame his genius, it is a project for a public librarj'. With 
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\A(> Projects lor the Bibliolhc\|uc du 
Roi. rue dc Richelieu, Paris, front 
eles'Jiion ( I78«) jnd perspective vicv*- of 
interior, drawin)>s by Buullec 
IBibliotheque Njticinjie, l>jris|. Ofihc 
famous visionary projects of Boullec's 
Ijter years, the several desi{(ns lor the 
Royaf Library arc amongst those 
designed lor particular sites in Paris 



the chance of developing his talents, there is joined the 
precious advantage of devoting them to the men who have 
honoured their century . . .' One such man who became a 
popular hero in the eighteenth century was Newton, and 
of all Boullee's imaginary projects the tomb of Newton of 
1 784 was the one closest to his heart : 'O Newton ! if by the 
range of your vision and the sublimity of your Genius, you 
have determined the shape of the earth, for my part 1 have 
conceived a project to envelop you with your discovery.' 
Boullee may have known that one of the discoveries of 
Newton was indeed that the earth was originally exactly 
spherical in shape, but his wording suggests only a casual 
acquaintance with Newton's writings and the cenotaph 
itself is more visual than scientific in character; his sphere, 
which represents the earth, forms on the inside a 
planetarium with the shrine of Newton at its base (147). 
Just as Boullee's contemporaries preferred the circle for the 
regularity of its shape, so he liked of all forms, the sphere: 



'From all these observations, the result is that the sphere, 
in every respect, is the image of perfection.' 

It has long been customarv to group together the 
imaginary designs of Boullcc with those of Lcdoux and 
Lequeu, as though these architects were the three heroes - 
the Three Musketeers of the architectural revolution in 
France, but three such different artists it would scarcely be 
possible to imagine. They have little more in common than 
that many fanciful designs by each survive. To the extent 
that the ideas underlying his drawings differ greatly from 
his early architectural projects and depend upon the 
inflation of simple geometrical shapes, it is Boullee who 
seems historically the most in advance of his time. It was 
his vision that younger architects, especially in their 
drawings for the Academy of Architecture, aspired to 
emulate, and even to anticipate (264), before Boullee's own 
more extreme drawings were produced. 

Alive to the values of the young, Boullee himself seems 
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147 Project for ;i cenouph far Sir lujc 
NeVH'lon, elcvjiion and veciion. drawings 
by Buullec. I7ft4 |Bihlii>lhc-qur NjlUmjIr. 
l'ari%). Though pliluriai in intcnilun. 
Boullec'% later designs. Kjwd on the 
infljlum i>r gt'omi-triijl shJpr^, loincided 
wilh iht* ideals i>r a younger generation of 
*t<:hUeai(2M) 




to have benefited from their youthful idealism and 
transformed his own work in response to their imaginings : 
The first part of his benevolence was for talent in distress; 
he liked to repair the wrongs that fortune had shown them. 
Deprived of the joys of marriage, he played the part ol 
father to stime of his pupils; when they had gone from his 
hands he drew them into public confidence, and sacrificed 
to them his personal interest.' 

When Boullcc died in 1799 his place at the Institut was 
taken by a younger contemporary, Jacques-Denis Antoine 
(1733-1801) (148). Like Boullee Antoine had been trained 
in Paris and the two architects produced rival designs for 
some of the same buildings in their earlier years. But 
whereas Boullee has become mainly famous for his 
visionary architecture, Antoine won the reputation of 
being the most efficient and practical of all the architects of 
the time. These qualities of mind arc stressed by his two 



early biographers. Rcnou and Lussault, and his buildings 
even won him a place beside Gabriel and Soulllot in 
Quatremere's Vies des atxhitectes. 

The son of a carpenter, Antoine was brought up to be a 
mason, wilhoul receiving any academic training. He might 
have become, like l.e Camus de Mezieres, an 'architecte 
expert-bourgeois', fortunate to receive a single public 
commission, but his exceptional gifts must have been 
recognized by the time that he was appointed in 1766 to be 
the architect of the new royal Mint. Almost nothing is 
known of his career before this date, or of any buildings he 
may have designed, with the exception of a precocious 
project attributed to him for a theatre closely related to 
Soufflol's Opera design and destined for the same site, the 
grounds of the former Hotel de Conti on the bank ol the 
Seine opposite the Louvre. 

This was the site on which the Mint (the Hotel des 
Monnaies) was eventually constructed by Antoine in the 
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148 Portrait of Jjcques Denis Antoine (173>"l»OH, 
engraving by Lcmpcreur after Trinqucsse 




III. I.liuri.l litis MUNVH»:> r\iu> 



;x x-x 



3^ 




M<» The HAtel des Monnain, Vina. ^round-pUn (engraving by Bernard after 
Anioltte). Facing atrruss the Seine to the Louvre. Anioinc's masterpiece, the 
Royal Mint (176ft-73|t is ingeniously organized on its awkward triangular site 




ISO The H6tcl des Monnaics, the main facade. Antoine Intended to build a new qiuy on the river bank, providing a base for the fai^de 
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years 1768 to 1775, 'one public building that has been 
constructed with the most speed and the least expense, 
considering its size . . .', as the Journal de Paris described it 
in 1777. TheMonnaie^i49 i 54^ established for Antoine an 
international reputation leading to commissions, duly 
noted by Renou, from Germany, Switzerland, Spain and 
England (a house for Lord Findlater). He was proposed as a 
member of the Academy in 1774, though passed over in 
favour of a younger man (Gondoin), and finally appointed 
two years later. A journey to Italy followed in 1778, in 
company with dc Wailly, who may indeed have been an 
early friend of Antoine. 

The need for new premises for the royal Mint of France, 
inadequately housed along the rue de la Monnaie (near the 
Louvre), had been acknowledged in the earlier part of the 
century, but it was not until after the peace of 1763, during 
the ministry of Choiseul, that a serious effort was made to 
house with appropriate dignity the manufacture and 
administration of the French coinage. When Antoine 
became architect of the Monnaie the building was destined 
for the left-hand block of Gabriel's Place Louis XV (4 and 
the land behind, which had been allocated for the Monnaie 
as early as 1750. As a small industrial undertaking with a 
high security risk, the Monnaie was to be disposed around 
two enclosed courtyards to the rear of the colonnaded 
building. Antoine must have worked in close association 
with Gabriel at this time and his final building is 
influenced by, though by no means subjugated to, the 
style of Gabriel. 

Antoinc's original project was halted early in 1767 and 
the site transferred to the more convenient and central 
location of the old Hotel de Conti, a sixteenth-century 
building that had become a famous landmark in the capital 
after the addition of the main doorway and other 
alterations carried out by Francois Mansart. This was a site 
that had been considered for some time for the Monnaie, 
and even before the appointment of Antoine Boullee had 
prepared a design for the building in this location. It was 
also a site that afforded far greater scope to the architect, 
who had above all to consider the river facade of the new 
building, facing across the Seine towards the Louvre, and 
flanked by Le Vau's College des Qua trc- Nations. 

Instead of an open courtyard on the lines of a private 
house, as Boullee had proposed in his designs for the site, 
Antoine followed the scheme of the Place Louis XV, 
turning the hotel back to front so that the main building 
lay along the river front protectively concealing the 
workshops beyond (149. 150). The main court lies 
immediately behind the river wing, with the main foundry 
('salle du monnoyage') at the centre of its far side, and the 
subsidiary courts and workshops are fitted ingeniously 
within the roughly triangular site of the old hotel. The 
service entrance to the building lies to the left in the rue 
Guenegaud (152) where the minting shops ('ateliers des 
travaux de force') lay. Low and densely rusticated, this 
wing was admired for its robust and masculine design and 
it indeed possesses something of the defensive character 
associated, since the time of Sansovino's Venice Mint, with 
the architecture of coinage. 




Ill The lliitcl d«!% MonruitfN, ihtr main litmllNplfCcr. Though inlluetiLcd 
by Gabrirl's public jrchilrcturi! (4}), Antoine'* fjij^de i* revolutionary 
in its horizonul emphasit, with an jilic storey in pLice of j cenlral ptnJiinent 




I '>2 The Hotel drs MonnaUn, the xide fi^dde (rue Guenegaud). A 
^u^eMiun or ruriincatlon. customary in architecture associated with 
coinage, is apparent at the service entrance 
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153 The Hdtel dcs MoniMics, project Tor a »u<ue of Abundance, 
drawing by Antoiiie (BibUotfacque NaUoaak teis). Amoine'* 
turvlvliig drawing ibr Ae Mint, collected together In tlx vohimei, 
cover CYCty detailof the planning and design of the baOding 



Antoinc's purposf in distin^uisliinji the Jfipctir.ince 
of the diiterent parts ot the building are outlined in one 
of the more adierent passages at Lussault's loquadotis 
biography. 

His intentioa. which everyone has perhaps not grasped, was to 
(Ufferentiate, in the general disposititMi, the admiBlstntive 
strviots fma the executive. The flm should have over thcr 
aecond a marked pre-eminence: that is to say that the gnat 
buildiiig on the river should nuoifest externally and internally a 
character of grandeur and richness that corresponds with the site 
and proclaims the idea of the depot being the ^mbd represent- 
ing national opulence. 

Opulence is perhaps not the precise quality suggested most 

of all by Antoinc's building (150, 151), but rather a 
subdiied and elegant richness that the state of the French 
finances by no means justified. Of all the later eighteentii- 
ccntury monuments of the aipit.il Antoine's building 
shows most clearly that sense of condensation, ot being 
low and narrow in relation to the site, that affected all the 
arts of the time, in contrast to the frankly opulent grandeur 
of the earlier part of the century. 

The style employed by Antoine in the Moiuiaie seems 
neater than Gabiriel's, without approaching the aggressive 
character of Ledoux's public work, but his Mint is a more 
radical building that its well-m.innered appearance miglit 
at first suggest. The articulation is approximately in the 
vernacular manner of Gabriel, as was common at the time 
with such arcihitiBcts as BoulMe, and even Ledoux who had 



received their earlv training in France. The style is not that 
of the colonnaded buildil^ of the Place Louis XV, but of 
^ mote modest bitUdhigs beside them (166) which 

Gabriel himself had developed at the Ecolc Militairc, with a 
rusticated basement, punctuated by balconies on consoles. 
dboeeUy framed windows for the main floor with smaller 
consoles supporting the upper ledge< and simple eared 

frames for the upper floor. 

What is new in Antoine's Mint, the first major building 

of its kind in Paris, is the degree of horizonulity and 
evenness of emphasis achieved by the architect. To each 

side of the central frontispiece the building extends for 
eleven bays, unbroken save for the presence oi three 
balconies on consoles with formal frames for the main-floor 
windows above In an earh' drawing these frames were to 
be the only ones with pediments, but even this metiiud nt 
distinction was discarded in the final design. To increase 
the horizontal emphasis Antoine used a cornice that is 
disproportionately large for the columns of the frontis- 
piece and even incorrect in design for tlie Ionic order. And 
Antoine finally omitted, apparently for the first time in a 
public btiUding in cighteenth-century Prance, a pediment 
over the si.\ columns of the frontispiece, sui ';-.! , :ne instead 
a low attic punctuated by six sutues presiding directly 
over the comioe and symbolizing Peace, Commerce, 

I'rudence, Law Strength and Abundance. The central 
portico was to receive additional emphasis from the 
remodelling of the quay, which the architect interpreted as 
a high podium setting off the bulk of his building and 
mitigating the weight of the cornice, but this part of the 
design was never carried out. 

To illustrate the exceptionally scrupulous behaviour of 
Antoine in the construction of the Moimaie Renou 
described in his life of the architect how the cr.trcprcneurs 
he had chosen for the work wished to make him a present; 
so that he should not seem too severe Antoine allowed 

them to give him a book that was not in his library the 
tncyxlopedie. When, however, the cnlrcprcncui^ accused 
the inspector of the works of rejecting stone they believed 
to be perfectly sound. Antoine visited the site and on 
discovering more than twice as much imperfect stone as his 
inspector he returned the books he had been given. 

The many drawings by Antoine for the building that 
survive (153), no less than six voltmies, tell their own story 
of his exceptional ditiijcntc. There arc sheets covering the 
existing buildings on the site, including a small house at 
the rear, an early work of Hardouin Mansart which 
.Antoine preserved with very little altcnition, and others 
illustrating the new Mint and all its processes in the 
grtatast detail. Later sheets refer to the decoratton of the 
interior, the grand staircase and the main salon (154), the 
Cabinet de I'Ecole des Mines, which was not completed 
until 1785. 

As well as the many projects made by Antoitie for 
foreign patrons after the completion of the Monnaie, he 
\v.!s .ilso .K li\e in P.iris .is the architect (ifsever.il private 
houses and some more modest public commissions, 
notably as one of the architeGts who participated lA tiie 
remoddling of the Palais de Justice after a fire in 1776. This 
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194 The mid des Meoaales. the Cabtaiet de I'Beaie dee Mines. 
Oompleied in 1785, the oounefl dmnber of the Mfait has the archi- 
tectunl in vendvciien asaoctated with the Imedan of de Wailly (1 31 ) 
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was a work begun by Desmaisons that inspired a typically 
mordant comment from Sebastien Mercier: 'On rebatit le 
palais de la justice. Oh ! si Ton pouvoit rebatir de meme I'art 
de la rendre,' 

In his secular buildings Antoine never seriously 
disturbed conventions of good taste with ideas that were 
architecturally over-provocative, but the traditions that 
governed the design of ecclesiastical buildings permitted 
him greater scope. His circular Eglise Conventuelle at 
Nancy, mentioned in Thicry's guide to Paris, was designed 
with a completely windowless fa<;ade, and the famous 
portico that he built for the hospital of the monaster)' of the 
Charitc was believed to t>e the first occasion on which 
Greek Doric columns without any base mouldings made a 
public app>earance in the French capital (155). 'Antoine 
wanted to give an idea of the Propylees jof the Acropolis] 
of which David Le Roy had spoken in his lessons,' 
according to Legrand and Landon. Though baseless 
columns had appeared in England as early as 1759 and in 
France at Menars some twelve years later (52) they were 
not a common sight in Paris. The date of Antoine's portico 
is unknown, but it may be a work of the 1760s, completed 
not very long after the publication of Le Roy's book, and 



about the time when Boullcc too produced a design for the 

same portico. 

When the Revolution broke out and Necker was briefly 
reappointed Minister of Fiiunces, Antoine received the 
unrewarding task of replacing his colleague, Ledoux, as 
architect of the Paris toll-houses and of bringing order to 
the chaotic state of their finances. Though he was 
undoubtedly a more careful administrator than Ledoux, he 
felt the awkwardness of his position and declared to Renou 
that There was enough in Ledoux's designs to make the 
reputation of four architects. ' According to Renou, 
Antoine was imprisoned after the Revolution on the charge 
of having provided a secret hiding-place in the Monnaie so 
that gold could be smuggled from the country down the 
river, but he was later allowed to return, under guard, to 
his house after protests from the personnel involved in the 
construction of the toll-houses, who were unable to cope 
without his guidance. Like Ledoux he began to think of 
having his buildings engraved for publication, and a 
description of the Monnaie was eventually published after 
his death. Public acknowledgment of his distinction came 
with his election to Boullcc's scat at the Institut, where he 
was active for two years before his death in August 1801. 




1 55 The Hopital dc la Charitc. Paris, cngras'cd view of portico. Antoine's portico, of 
uncertain date, was probably the first example of Greek Doric architecture in Paris 
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Following THt t x ample of Soufilot's Ste-Genevieve 
and the churches of Contant d'lvry. the character of 
ecclesiastical architecture was transformed almost beyond 
recognition in the later 1750s and 1760s. The earliest 
church in the new 'basilican' manner was apparently St- 
Vincent in SoufTlot's own town of Lyon, built to the design 
of a local architect, Leonard Roux, and it was soon 
followed by designs for three important new churches, one 
in Paris and two not far from the capital, at St-Gcrmain-cn- 
Laye and at Versailles. As with the construction of Ste- 
Genevieve itself, the revolutionary intentions of the three 
architects involved can be the more easily judged since the 
church was an architectural proposition that had remained 
relatively unaltered throughout the history of Christen- 
dom. Unlike the town house or the chateau, it was not a 
building type that had been largely determined, at least 
during the Renaissance, by social or geographical con- 
ditions peculiar to Prance and her Catholic neighbours in 
the North. 

The defensive role that the Church was f orced to assume 
in France as the eighteenth century advanced cannot have 
been without its influence upon architects and their 
ecclesiastical clients, and visitors to Paris were constantly 
surprised by the growth of atheism in the city. According 
to VValpolc (1765) the Parisians 'arc another fx-oplc from 
what they were . . . The savans—l beg their pardons, the 
philosophes are insupportable, superficial, overbearing 
and fanatic: they preach incessantly, and their avowed 
doctrine is atheism. Voltaire himself does not satisfy 
them . . 

Ten years later Mrs Thrale witnessed the consequences : 

I went to High Mass at one of the most considerable Churches in 
the Town, (k was astonished at the want of Devotion in the 
Audience; some were counting their Money, some arguing with 
the Beggars who interrupt you without ceasing, some receiving 
Messages and dispatching Answers, some beating Time to the 
Musick, but scarce any one praying except for one Moment when 
the Priest elevates the Host. 

In their scale, and even in quantity, churches had taken 
second place to buildings of public utility and amusement, 
and the very word 'temple' was usurped for private 




156 Tilt inli-riiir of S. Pjolo fuori le .Mura, Rome, drawinjr by Panini 
IFilzwilium .MuM-um. Cimbridgc). The largnt and most tamous otthe 
tarly ChriMun ihuri hcs of Rome surviving into modern limes 



houses and theatres, centres for communal worship more 
potent than the Church itself. 

In the earlier part of the century churches had borrowed 
something of the decorative richness associated with 
domestic architecture, but traditionally they were allowed 
a severity bordering upwn the military that was increas- 
ingly welcomed as the century drew towards its close. Not 
only were the buildings of the earliest Christians spiri- 
tually venerable but in also deriving from the basilicas of 
ancient Rome they provoked no conflict between archae- 
ology and the practice of religion. They had for some while 
been a subject of popular curiosity, even if the practical 
difficulty of reviving the basilican form was not seriously 
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197 The church of St-Louis. St-Gemuin-en-l^ye, gnnin«l-plan 
(BibltotbiqueNatfcMUlc. Pans). Designed by PoUin. prohaUy in I7C5, 
St-Louis was not oonpleted until the early nineteentn century 



confronted lUtU after the mid-century. According to 
Dosgodctz, 'To understand well the uses of all parts of a 

buildinjj destined !oi Divine Set vice, l!ie tirsl tentui ies oi 
the Church must be studied, because the Christian religion 
as the creation of God then enjoyed Hs perfection.' 

Nr)t onW hnd m.inv of the earliest churches been 
restored in the early eighteenth centurj', but they had also 
played their part, however indirectly, in the evolution of 
Ste-Genevieve, and their general popularity is attested in 
the paintings of Panini, who produced almost as many 
representations of the largest of the i hunhes, S. Paolo 
fuori k Mura, as of the Pantheon and St Peter's (156). It 
may tiius seem inevitable that the smaller churches 
designed in the .iliermath of Ste-Gencvieve. including Ihe 
chapels of Pcyre and de Wailly and even Gabriel's chapel 
at the Ecok Militiire, should aU refer in some degree to the 
basilican fionn. 



The three major basilican churches ol the 1 "60s were bv 
architects who, despite the similarity oi their intentions, 
approached the practical difficulties of their task in very 

difTcrcnt ways. The church of St-Louis jt Si-Germain-en- 
Ldve (157, !58J was designed by miH h the oldest of the 
three men, Nicolas-Marie Potain. An exact contemporary 
of SoufHot, Potain had won the Prix de Rome as early as 
1738, with a design for a town gate and he was at the 
Academv in Rome in the same years as Lcgcav. De Troy 
reported to Marigny that he spent much of his time there 
drawing the church of St Peter's, studying the building in 
greater detail than ever before. He was alUiwed to rem.un 
in Rome until his replacement, Jardin, arrived and was 
then given a grant to travel on Gabriel's behalf throughout 
Italy making plans of all the principal theatres 

On his return to France Potain joined the otlice of 
Gabriel, where he was active at Versailles and Fontaine- 
bleau and where he assumed responsibility for the 
construction of the Place I-ouis XV. Favoured by Gabriel, 
Potain was also protected by Marigny. who employed him 
at Menars, where he worked in dose association with 
Soufflot and Cochin. He became a member of the Academy 

in 1755 and wa". eltv ied to the first class after a wait nf only 
seven years. He outlived Gabriel and Soufflot, dying in 
1791, but in the absence of any oootemporaiy records of 
his life neither the full extent of his work DOT dbe character 
of the man can be pictured. 

All his known independent works were of the decade of 
the 1760s, includinga TraUede5ordresd'architecture(n(i7), 
one of the last of all the books to be written about the 
classical orders. Potain offers little tliat is new in his 
analysis, though the late date of the treatise is occasionally 
apparent, in his choice of Tonic capital, for example, or 

when he recornniends tliat ciiiumns should not be engaged 
with the wall surtace because they lose all their lightness 
and grace. 

As well as his writing and his activity on Gabriel's 
behalf, Potain explored the two subjects that had become 
fiuniliar to him in Italy, the church and the theatre. He 
made a celebrated design for a small theatre, close to the 
style of Soufflot in the treatment of the exterior, but oval in 
plan and with the stage opening from one of the longer 
sides. His drawings formed the liasis for the ideal tlieatre 
discussed by Cochin in a book of 1765, but Potain's design 
was unsuited in scale to offer much guidance in the 
planning of a major public theatre. Potain's drawings, now 
at the Book des Beaux-Arts, were acquired by the khig at 
Marigny's sale in 1782 for presentation to the Academv. 

Potain's first known architectural commission was for 
work at Rcnnes, including the restoration of the cathedral 
and a new episcopal palace. The architect was apparently 
guided in this work by Soufflot - Ste-Geneviive naturally 
being a suitable model for the reconstruction of a Goddc 
cathedral - and Potain intended to replace the medieval 
piers with giant columns supporting lintels. His projects 
were shown to the ,\i .ulem\ or. .it least three occasions, 
beginning in 1762, when members singled out for praise 
the Iwureuse M^rtlik' of his desigp. But l^gteet^ was a 
quality increasingly under suspicion as the century 
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1 58 Sl-lx>uis. St-(ientuin-en-Ljye. view of the inicrior. drawing by Potain (Muscc dc Sl-Gcmuin-cn-Layc). Unlike the nave at S. Paolo (I56J, 
Pouin's nave at St-Luuis was lo have mraighi UnteU over the columns and a barrel vault 



advanced, and the reconstruction of Rennes Cathedral was 
not finally begun until the 1780s, to a design supplied by 
Boullcc's pupil, Mathurin Crucy, and it remained un- 
finished for over fifty years. 

A similar fate was in store for Potain's second major 
commission, his project for rebuilding the parish church 
that served the town and the royal Chateau of St-Germain- 
en-Laye ^i57, 158). Drawings for the building were shown 
to the Academy, together with those for Rcnncs, in 176*5. 
The foundations and the crypt were then begun, and 
subsequently discussed and illustrated by Patte as an 
example of vaulting expertise in his Monuments sur les 
objets les plus importanls de I'architeclure (1769). This 
work too, however, was suspended, then restarted in the 
1780s, and the present church was built only after the 
restoration of the monarchy. 

Potain's church was much the largest of the basilican 



churches of the 1760s, intended like the present building 
for a large congregation and dominating the square in front 
of the chateau. The chateau itself was no longer one of the 
main residences of the king; it was later assigned by Louis 
XVI to his youngest brother, the Comtc d'Artois, who 
began, with the assistance of his architect, Belanger, a full- 
scale development of the bank of the Seine below the 
castle. 

In his plan Potain retained certain features of the 
Renaissance church formula, including rows of side 
chapels and buttresses framing the fat^ade - probably bases 
for the bell-towers - which enclose, as in Contant's 
Madeleine design (58), the six free-standing columns of the 
p>ortico. Internally (158) the church was to be of an elegant 
Doric character with a vista at the end of the nave to a vvell- 
lit sanctuary beyond the aliar, all of which suggests 
something of the richness appropriate to a court church 
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dedicated to St Louis. But otherwise the interior retained 
little of the ecclesiastical conservatism of the plan. 

The church marks a departure from the position of 
Soufflot not in any suggestion of primitive austerity, but 
rather in the absence of anything that could be dcscritxrd 
as Gothic 'legerete'. In this respect the basilican churches, 
though following the innovations of Soufllot in their use of 
columns and lintels, began to imply criticism of Soufflot's 
ideas. The scale and dense grouping of Potain's columns 
aspire to emulate the robust character of pre-Gothic 
architecture, and the vault, though not flat and con- 
structed in wood, like the ceiling of a real early Christian 
church, has a weight and Roman gravity that Soufllot had 
contrived to avoid. Though Potain's design is no more an 
archaeological reconstruction than Soufllot's masterpiece, 
the changes that both architects instigated were to 
encourage a church architecture more literally derivative 
than they themselves would have approved of. 

The earliest of the three main basilican churches of the 
1760s, supposedly designed in 1764, the year before Potain 
showed his drawings for St-l.ouis to the Academy, and 
acttially completed some six years later, was the new St- 
Symphorien, which still stands in Montreuil, a suburb of 
Versailles (160, 161). Its author was Louis-Francois 
Trouard, a much younger man than Potain and a more 
radical architect, though almost as elusive a personality. 
An exact contemporary of de Waiily, Trouard was born in 
1729 and he journeyed to Rome slightly before dc Wailly 
after winning the Prix de Rome of 1753 with drawings of a 
gallery. 

Trouard was born in comfortable circumstances, his 
father being a rich marble supplier on the staff of the 
Bailments du Roi, and with the assistance of his family his 




139 House in the rue du Paubourg-Poissonnicrc. Paris Buill in 1738 
and one of the earliest buildings by Louis-Francois Trouard. the 
teacher of Lrdoux 



career in Paris began with the construction of private 
houses. By the early 1760s the scene of his main activities 
shifted to Versailles, where he acted as Inspecteur of the 
exterior of the chateau and later as municipal architect. He 
also succeeded to the post of architect of the Economats, a 
State department then under the direction of the Bishop of 
Orleans (Ijouis-Sextus de Jarentc de la Bruyere), which 
dealt with vacant ecclesiastical benefices. Trouard re- 
ceived several ecclesiastical commissions in Versailles 
through the Economats as well as the task of completing 
the medieval cathedral, Ste-Croix. at Orleans. 

Trouard became a member of the Academy in 1767, 
having tried for membership two years earlier, but it was 
not until 1786 that he was placed amongst the sixteen of 
the first class. Like Potain, he too became involved in the 
planning of the gardens of Menars for Marigny, and he also 
shared the social life that Soufflot and Marigny enjoyed in 
Paris, with the Abbe Raynal as one of his close friends. 
Trouard's son also became a successful architect, winning 
the Prix de Rome in 1780, and Trouard himself has the 
further distinction of being the architect at whose office 
Ledoux, not much younger than himself, received his 
professional training. Like dc Wailly, Trouard was a 
collector and patron of the arts and he is probably the 
Trouard who is listed as being the owner of a Chardin in 
the Salon of 1759. 

In the midst of all his success, a crisis occurred in 
Trouard's career, when the Bishop of Orleans resigned the 
direction of the Economats at the time of the disgrace of 
Choiseul. Trouard was accused of malpractice in the 
contracts for the work at Orleans and dismissed, and when 
the Batiments du Roi was reformed at the start of the new 
reign he also lost his post at Versailles and withdrew to 
Paris. Next to nothing is known of his life beyond this 
point up to the time of his death, which occurred probably 
in the early 1790s. 

A recently discovered work of Trouard is one of the 
earliest town houses in the Grecian style of the 1750s and 
1760s (159). It lies at the start of the rue du Faubourg- 
Poissonniere, the road that is itself a microcosm of the 
architectural transformation of Paris in the later eighteenth 
century, where, higher up, Ledoux was to build several 
houses and, higher still, houses by Lenoir and others still 
survive. Unlike Moreau's Hotel dc Chavannes of the 
preceding year (135), Trouard's house is a relatively 
simple and functional construction, probably always 
divided into separate apartments and accommodating, 
though less boisterously than now, a row of shops. It is a 
type of middle-class apartment house, resembling 
Servandoni's building on the Place St-Sulpice (24), that 
proliferated above all with the spread of Paris in the 
following century. 

Trouard's house recalls the Italianate character of 
Neufforge's designs for large town houses (74), but there is 
nothing of Neufforge's clumsy detailing in Trouard's 
fa<^ade. The windows are for the most part marked with 
simple indentations in place of raised mouldings. Eared 
frames, with austere but intricately hooded ledges, are 
reserved for the centre and the sides of the main fioor. 
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while ihe triads of windows between are contrasted with 
panels decorated with the Greek key pattern. Inside the 
house Trouard used the same pattern for the iron 
balustrade of the staircase. On the exterior the fa(;ade rises 
to a high entablature, with pedimenled dormers above that 
resolve the inequalities of the articulation below. Pro- 
minent triangular pediments in groups of three crown the 
weaker bays of the elevation leaving the softer segmental 
pediments for the centre and the sides. 

A still greater austerity characterizes the buildings that 
Trouard constructed shortly after at Versailles: the 
Chap>elle des Catechismcs, attached almost reproachfully to 
the exuberant cathedral, and the church of St-Symphorien 
(160, 161). Even in its plan Trouard's church is simpler 
than Potain's, especially in the absence of side chap>cls, and 
in this respect it matches more closely the shape of a 
classical basilica, or even many of the Protestant churches 
of Northern Europe. Without side chapels the traditional 
places for the bell-towers, flanking the fa<;adc, were denied 
to Trouard and, like SoufTlot at Ste-Genevicvc, he 
transposed the bells to the cast end. 

In his early drawings the belfry was in the shape of a 
small circular temple with free-standing columns, but as 
finally built, presumably to Trouard's design, there is a 
single heavy tower at the east. This recalls the towers of 
English parish churches, but avoids by its very bulk any 
suggestion of Gothic vcrticality and proclaims from the 
rear the presence and something of the character of the 
church. To support the tower Trouard introduced a broad 
pediment in stucco, suppc>rted by plain piers with widely 
spaced Tuscan columns between, an arrangement that 
echoes the more overtly classical portico at the front of the 
church. 

Internally the church shows little of the rich harmonies 
that Potain intended for St-Louis. The order is, like 
Potain's, a Doric one, succeeding the plainer Tuscan of the 
exterior, but the columns are of the austere type, with the 
lower part of the shaft unfluted, which was normally 
reserved for vestibules (as at the Ecolc Militairc) where 
traffic might too easily damage the fiutings. Originally the 
apse behind the high altar was quite plain, except for the 
coffering of its semicircular vault, where Trouard intro- 
duced a pattern of coffers and rosettes, and the frieze 
throughout the interior was bare even of the triglyphs that 
normally accompany the Doric order. The nave vault too is 
austerely Roman, its plain square coffers undecorated with 
rosettes, and abruptly punctured by the round-headed 
clerestory windows. It is an interior that St Symphorien 
himself, martyred at Autun in the second century, would 
have recognized as a basilica, a building that others of his 
faith were subsequently to adapt for their own uses. 

The third of the important basilican churches of the 1760s 
was the work of a far more celebrated architect than either 
Potain or Trouard. This is the church of St-Philippe-du- 
Roulc (169, 170), designed in 1768 by Jean-Francois- 
Therese Chalgrin, the architect who was later responsible 
for the start of the Arc-dc-Triomphc at the end of the 
Champs-Elysees. The busy career of Chalgrin is known in 
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162 Project for a pavilion, elevation, drawing by Chalgrin (tcole <in 
Beaux-Arts. Pans). Chalgrln's tcduclkin of the prii|ec( which won him 
ihc Prix dc Rome in 1758. 
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16} Project for a pavilion, elevation, drawing hy Maihurin Cherpitel, 
17S8 (Ecolc des Beaux-Ans. Paris). Cherpitel shared the I7S8 Prix de 
Rome with Chalgrin, though he remained a mitre convervalive architect 
fii-t, 125) 



some detail from two early biographies, from a speech 
delivered at the Institut by Quatremere de Quincy after the 
architect's death, and from another read at the Societe 
d'Architecture by a former pupil of Chalgrin, Charles- 
Francois Viel, the architect. Trained by BouUee and 
influenced by Soufflol, Chalgrin was an architect whose 
work needed little apology in the early years of the 
nineteenth century: 'M. Chalgrin impressed on all his 
works a very apparent character of solidity,' is one of 
Quatremere's comments. Yet Chalgrin never became an 
obsessive classicist; he was famous as a designer of 
temporary decorations and even in the latest of his works 
he retained the sophistication and decorative inventive- 
ness that had distinguished his early achievements. 

Chalgrin was born in 1739. the son of poor parents, and 
his early training was undertaken in Servandoni's office, 
where he followed in the steps of dc Wailly, his senior by 
nine years. Less in sympathy than dc Wailly with the more 
exuberant side of Servandoni's art, Chalgrin nevertheless 
showed himself a true disciple both in the elegance of his 
architectural style and in his technical expertise, and he 
later had the honour of bringing to completion 
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Servandoni's fai^ade of St-Sulpice (17!). After leaving 
Scrvandoni Chalgrin became one of the earliest of Boullee's 
pupils, and he seems to have known Soufflot well before he 
went to Rome as the winner of the first prize in the 
Academy competition for 1758. A small pavilion was the 
subject of the competition that year and, since no prize had 
been awarded in the preceding year, Chalgrin was joint 
winner with another student, Mathurin Cherpitel. The 
very similar designs of the two architects (162. 163) are 
known in copies made especially for Marigny and acquired 
for the Academy at the sale of his propcny. 'At the 
description of this little building', Viel was later to say to 
his audience, 'I sec some of our present-day students 
smiling, who, to win prizes in the monthly competitions, 
compose vast projects and assume their own superiority 
over the students who competed sixty years ago.' 

Natoire had no complaints about Chalgrin's progress in 
Rome and he was allowed to stay on at the Academy for 
some months after the term of his scholarship had expired, 
returning to France in 1 763. He and Cherpitel were the two 
architects who provoked Marigny's observation on the 
priority of 'our customs' over the temples of the Greeks, 
and Chalgrin perhaps carried the greater responsibility for 
this provocation, since Natoire and Marigny admired the 
drawings of Cherpitel even more than those of Chalgrin. 

After his return to France Chalgrin's first recorded 
position was on the staff of the Villc de Paris under 
Moreau, who was then engaged on the alteration of the 
Palais-Royal. But Chalgrin soon established a wider 
practice thanks to the interest of two patrons, Henri- 
I^onard Bertin, the minister with responsibility for Paris, 
and the Comte de St-Florentin, Secretary of Stale with 
responsibility for the royal household. Bertin was one of 
the rare private patrons of Soufflot, and it may have been 
through Soufflot that Chalgrin was recommended to the 
minister, for whom he too worked at Chatou. For St- 
Florcntin Chalgrin brought to completion the famous 
house begun by Gabriel beside the Place Louis ,XV (later 
the home of Talleyrand), and to him also Chalgrin 
apparently owed his appointment as the architect of St- 
Phiiippc-du-Roule. 

St-Florcntin's liking for the young architect who had 
already disturbed IVlarigny with the subject-matter of his 
drawings appears surprising in a courtier of his age and 
character (164). Born in 1705, he was the last of the La 
Vrilliere family who had served the Crown as Secretaries of 
Slate for over a century. He inherited his charge at the age 
of twenty, and in supervising the Maison du Roi he later 
worked in close association with Marigny, representing 
the king, for example, in transactions with the Academy, 
and St-Florentin also bore the uncomfortable re- 
sponsibility for the issue of orders of imprisonment (U'ttres 
de cachet). 

St-Florentin was not a popular figure at court. 'He 
piqued himself on his cxpcnditiu°c, although the splen- 
dour of his apparel could not conceal the meanness of his 
look' is the opinion attributed to Mme du Barry, and this 
was by no means an atypical comment. According to 
Dufort, 'Le pelit saint, otherwise M. Phclipjeaux dc Saint 
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164 Purtrjti of the Comle dc Sl-l-lorentln. by Louis-Michd van Loo 
(.Muscc de Vcrsillln) 



Florentin, lived a debauched life in Paris surrounded by 
|his?] kind through the weakness of his character . . . 
Having an isolated and particular wife, he dined every 
evening with his mistress.' The mistress in question was 
Mme de Langeac and Chalgrin was also employed to build a 
house for her on the Champs-Elysees, the building which 
Thomas Jefferson leased during his stay in Paris. St- 
Florentin's intellectual interests ensured him an honorary 
membership of the Academy of Sciences, where he 
supported Lavoisier and served as president in 1775. 
Having been made Due de la Vrilliere in 1770, St-Florentin 
was replaced in office by Malesherbes at the start of Louis 
XVI's reign but he remained officially in favour until his 
death in 1777 since his sister, 'Phclypcaux in body and 
spirit", as she is unfavourably described in the Crcquy 
Souvenirs, was the wife of Maurepas, the new Premier 
Ministre. 

It is not easy to picture St-Florentin in the setting that 
Chalgrin created for him in Paris (165 -168). His house was 
the one adjacent to the Place Louis XV on its east side, and 
Gabriel had established the design of the main elevations to 
form a transition between the town and his new square. As 
the eastern colonnaded building was to serve as the 
repository and show-place for the royal furniture col- 
lections (the Garde Meuble), the Secretary of State of the 
Maison du Roi was well placed in its vicinity. Chalgrin was 
left with the awkward task of designing the screen for the 
court and the frontispiece of the house as well as the 
interior. In August 1768 St-Florentin asked the Academy 
to report on Chalgrin's drawings, and the house was begun 
in the following year. 
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16^ The Hold dc St-Florcnlin. Paris, ground-plan, drawing by Chalgrin 
(Bibliolhcijuc Nationals, Paris). Built by ChaJgrin in 1767. the house is 
adjacent to the Place de La Concorde and (he street (ai^dcs (166) were 
designed by Gabriel 



166 The Hotel dc Si-Flnrcniin. the side tai;adc. Before the construction 
or the rue de Kivoli a bridge led Trom the m*in floor to the TuiJeries 
Gardens 



Chalgrin's contribution is measurably different from 
anything that Gabriel would have designed. The narrow- 
court is screened by pairs of free-standing Doric columns 
supporting a plain entablature, aligned as accurately as 
possible %vith Gabriel's pre-ordained string-course. A 
triumphal arch surmounted by the La Vrilliere arms 
occupies the centre of the screen, recalling on a diminutive 
scale Pcyre's earlier project lor the Prince de Condc (108). 
With its Doric columns the gateway is also a direct 
descendant of a famous doorway that Francois Mansart 
had designed well over a hundred years previously for the 
founder of the La Vrilliere fortunes. 

The round-headed gatewav echoes in perspective the 
main entrance to the house, designed on the pattern of a 
Venetian window, with a smaller order of Doric columns 
flanking a central arched doorway. Inking distinctly 
foreign in a Parisian setting, it recalls the door of the 
slightly earlier house designed by Soufflot for Marigny 
(53). Beyond the door lies a vestibule decorated with 
columns and then the elegant staircase that leads to the 
main apartments of the house, grouped together on this 
shallow site in the broad wing that overlooks the Tuileries 
gardens. What particularly distinguishes the staircase, 
apari from the spatial ease of the vaulting, is Chalgrin's 
treatment of the balusters (168). They are made not of 
stone but in iron, the material that had especially suited 




167 The Hotel lie St-Horcniin. the main 
dixirwjiy jnd enlrancc screen. Chalgrin's 
own iMniribulion lo tlie exterior ol the 
house, ineluding the entrance screen with 
its central triumphal arch, is markedly 
severer in style than Ciahriel's elevations 



IhH The Hotel de St-Florentin. (he 
stjircjsc Though constructed of iron, the 
balustrade is composed ol a series of 
architccturar vase-shaped units 
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Chdigrinl. Designed by Chaljjrin in 1768. St-Philippc was 
the mam Paris cliurch in the basilicjn style ol iIk day 



the extravagance of early eighteenth-century design. But 
like Trouard in his house of ten years earlier, Chalgrin 
employed the material in a design of great architectural 
ingenuity, with vases and garlanded capitals which derive 
from the stone balusters of the seventeenth century. 

The new hotels of the Place Louis XV and its vicinity 
were to he scr\'ed by the parish church of the Madeleine, 
but the area to the west, where so many other new houses 
were appearing, including those of Marigny and Mme de 
Langeac, lacked as yet a suitable church, expressing the 
character of the area. Thanks to the support of Sl-Florentin 
it fell to Chalgrin to design the first basilican church to take 
its place in the long tradition of Parisian ecclesiastical 
architecture (169, 170). The church was designed, ap- 
parently in 1768, and carried out, with important 
modifications, by 1774. It and the Arc-de-Triomphe were 
the two buildings of Chalgrin for which the architect 
himself published the designs. As Quatremere said of the 
church, echoing the sentiments of Laugier: 

At last you see a portico of Doric columns covered by a pediment, 
to replace those insipid flat facades with several orders one over 



the other, ot which the least defect is in indicate several fltxjrs in a 
building which has none. The interior, instead ot arcades and 
piers, presents two rows of Ionic columns which define two 
wings and a nave ended by an apse or circle, in the centre of 
which the high altar is placed, as was normally the rostrum in a 
basilica. 

Though it recalls in its basic character Trouard's St- 
Symphoricn, Chalgrin's church is an altogether more 
complex building. Instead of side chaf>els there arc altars in 
niches beneath the windows, but the building has vestigial 
transepts (the Chapellc de In Vicrgc and the Communion 
chapel) which are expressed on the exterior and the 
interior, where they interrupt the colonnades of the nave 
and define the position of the high altar. In Chalgrin's 
church the columns continue beyond the altar and around 
the apse where the choir stalls were placed. The vault was 
to be decorated with plain square colTcrs. each with a 
rosette in the middle, and punctuated only above the altar 
where a single pair of windows cast light from above. 

Chalgrin intended the two rows of flying buttresses 
supporting the vault to be fully visible on the outside, but 
they were not finally needed, since the vault, as a measure 
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of economy, had to be constructed of wood. Chalgrin 
devised a system of carpentry based upon ideas of 
Philibert dc I'Onne, the source that Legrand and Mohnos 
were later to use for the dome of the Halle au Ble. Chalgrin 
was also forced to abandon the bell-towers which he had 
designed, like those of Stc-Gcncvicve. to Hank the choir. A 
makeshift belfry, much criticized at the time, was added 
over the roof behind the portico. 

As it survives today (170), after much alteration, the 
church retains very tittle of the elegance of Chalgrin's 
original conception and the other churches that Chalgrin 
designed after St-Philipfxr progressed much less far. Apart 
from a surviving chapel of 1769, designed for the 
Seminaire de St-Esprit in the rue Lhomond, Chalgrin 
planned the large church of St-Sauveur beside the rue St- 
Denis in the east of Paris, and the parish church of Gros- 
Caillou, beyond the F.cole Mllitaire. where he allegedly 
built the choir. Speaking ol his design for St-Sauveur, of 
which a model formerly existed, Quatremere summarized 
Chalgrin's intentions as a church architect : 'You see in this 
project that M. Chalgrin wished to simplify the system oi 



170 St-Philippc-du-Roulc. the mjin facade. Befim- il« cimipMinn In 
1775 Chjlgnn was forced lo move ihe belfry In tlu- ftotU and Ui 
consmjct a lighter, wooden, vault 



Christian churches, and lead them architecturally to a 
unity of plan and articulation, and to the form of antique 
temples.' 

In the 1770s Chalgrin encountered no difficulty in 
finding commissions in addition to his ecclesiastical work, 
even if they were ones that gave less scopK- to the 
originality of his art. In 1770 he was involved, like Moreau, 
with the festivities attendant upon the marriage of the 
future Louis XVI. He designed for the Austrian am- 
bassador, the Comte de Mercy Argenteau, a temporary hall 
(beside the embassy at the Hotel du Petit Luxembourg), 
%vhich was held lo be the first example of a colonnaded 
assembly room carried out in France, though it followed 
many years after Lord Burlington's Assembly Rooms at 
York. 
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On the marriage of the Dauphin's brother, the Comte de 
Provence (later Louis XVIII), Chalgrin acquired the 
position of Premier Architecte in his household (1775), and 
he was subsequently engaged on several enterprises for his 
new patron : the transformation of the Chateau of Brunoy. 
which the Comte de Provence acquired from the unfor- 
tunate Marquis de Brunoy. the enlargement of the stables 
that Ledoux had constructed for Mmc du Barry at 
Versailles, and the design of a small pavilion at Versailles 
for the Comtesse de Provence, a building that still survives 
and which recalls Chalgrin's Prix de Rome design. For a 
while Chalgrin was also apparently in the employ of the 
youngest of the three royal brothers, the Comte d'Artois, 
though nothing is known of any work he carried out for 
this prince. And in addition to all these private commis- 
sions he worked on two public projects in Paris, the 
alteration of the College de France and the completion of 
St-Sulpice, with Viel acting as his assistant in both 
undertakings. 

In 1769 Chalgrin was beaten by Trouard for a place at 
the Academy, but in the following year, at the age of 
thirty-one. he was elected a member, proceeding to the 
first class only in 1791, when he replaced Potain. His 
marriage took place in 1776, apparently in the chapel at 
Brunoy. His wife, later a victim of the Terror and believed 
to be the subject of a well-known portrait by David, was 
the daughter of Soufflot's friend, the painter Vcrnct, and 
an intimate of Mme Vigee Lebrun. She, but not her 
husband, was present at the famous Greek supper that 
Mme Lebrun improvised early in the 1780s for her closest 
friends. 

Of Chalgrin's own private life little is known beyond his 
association with Voltaire in 1778. His character, as it is 
described by Viel and Quatremcrc. had little of the 
apparent simplicity that distinguished his architecture, 
though, as Quatrcmcre ingeniously explained, it was a 
character not unknown in classical times: 

Antiquity had several artists, jnd celebrated ones, proud of their 
prolessiun jnd of their talent, who believed that their appearance 
proclaimed their merit, .ind that the magnificence of their dress 
commanded the respect that outward signs usually provoke. 
Such were, according to Pliny. Parrhasius and Zeuxis. So M. 
Chalgrin also showed himself in the days of his prosperity. His 
style of existence had grandeur and magnificence. According to 
him talent should appear with an opulent exterior . . . For the 
rest, this manner of existence which would announce vanity, 
was, with M. Chalgrin, only external. No one was more modest 
with his equals, patient with his inferiors, gentle in his day-to- 
day life, zealous for the progress of his pupils. 

Chalgrin's work at St-Sulpicc, beginning in 1776, is 
described by Quatremerc as an avenging of the memory of 
his former teacher, Scrvandoni, who had built the first two 
storeys of the dq^de and begun the towers, which he left 
uncompleted at the time of his death (1766). The existing 
tower to the right, lacking little but its sculptural 
decoration, remains as it was left at Servandoni's death 
(171). Despite the praise it had enjoyed Scrvandoni's 
design for the facade was not completely in harmony with 
the more sophisticated standards of the 1760s; in the year 
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72 St-Sulpice. details of the baptistery- Chalgrin's baptistery is sited 
n the Ktsc nf thf north tnwer 



171 The church of St-Sulpice. Paris, the main facade Chalgrin took 
over at St-Sulpice in 1776 and reconstructed the north tower (on the 
left}, but the south tower remained as designed by Servandoni (23) 
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after Servandoni's death Soufflot presented to thi- 
Academy certain 'projecU proposed for St-Sulpice', and he 
was ckisdy followed by Patte wiA the subnission of a new 
project of his own. The facade was subsequently put in the 
charge of a httle-known architect, Oudot dc Maclaurin, 
and tate assisted in the transformation of the building 
when lightning struck the pediment, which had been 
designed in proportion to the scale of the front elevation 
but without regard to the size of the upper order that 
directly supported it. The pediment could conveniently be 
removed, simplifying the outline of the facade and 
bringing it into greater con^orTni^^• with its admived 
precursor, the cast fai^de of the Louvre (i6J. 

Chalgrin had the unenviable task of completing the 
towers, survivals of medieval architecture that could not 
in this case be conveniently relegated to the rear of the 
building. He simpUfled the geometry of Servandoni's 
design in the building of his own north tower and made the 
decoration more strictly architectural. The lower storey is 
square, rather than octagonal lilce Servandoni's, and the 
pediments are triangulu, while the upper stoiey is 
desig^Ded not as a cylindrical base for a dcnorated turret 
supporting a statue, but .ilniost as a dicnlar garden 
pavilion, a belvedere with ei^t Composite columns 
supporting an entablature and balustrade. 

Chalgrin was nt-ver to have the opportunity of 
rebuilding the tower ot Scrvandoni to conform with his 
own, but he provided matching clupels within the church 
at the base of each tower (172). In the interior he was 
wortcing side by side with de Wailly. who was then 
engaged on the reconstruction of the Chapelle dc la Vierge 
at the east end and later on the beautiful pulpit, 
constructed In 1789. In a style scarcely less ci^int and 

sumptuous than dc VV.iilly's own, if ahWSyS more 

restrained, Gialgrin decorated the west-end chapels and 
with the greatest ingenuiQr he marshalled within a daaslcal 



setting the pipes of the great orgsD above the main 
doorway of the church. 
Chal^rin's woik at St-Sulpice was interrupted by tiie 

outhre.ik of the Revolution. As .irchitect to the Comte de 
Provence, Chalgrin was not well placed, and, according to 
Quatremere, he was imprisoned during the Terror in the 
Luxembourg, the palace of his former employer. He was 
subsequently one of the few architects to receive a share of 
the meagre patronage available in the 1790s, and his 
transformation of the palace where he iiad tieen impri- 
soned as the seat of the new government of the Dtrectoire 
is amongst the last of the architectural achievements still 
touched with the visual tincssc of the Ancicn Regime. 
Chalgrin added a semicircular debating chamber at the 
back of the palace, which still survives, much altered, as 
the hall of the French Upper House (the Chambre du Seiiat)^ 
he introduced a montunental staircase in the right wing in 
place of the gallery which contained Rubens' cycle of 
paintings of the life of Marie de Medicis, the original 
builder of the palace, and he provided a colonnaded 
vestibule in place of the old staircase in the central 
pavilion. 

On the death of de VVailly in 1798 Chalgrin succeeded to 
his seat at the Instilut, and he was frequently employed at 
this time, especially for designs of temporary decorations. 
His career ended with honour, if not without complication, 
with the building of the Arc-dc-Triomphc, begun in 1806 
to oommemorate the campaign of Austeriitz. Chalgrin was 
jointly responsible with the architect Raymond for the 
arch, but it was apparently his design that was finally 
adopted, and his pupil, Goust, who continued the work 
after Chailgrin's death, though in a style increasingly 
unrecogtiizable as Chalgrin's own. Chalgrin died during 

the carl\' stages of the buildint; of the arch, in 1811, barely 
three years before his former patron returned to Flrance as 
King Louis XVm. 
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9 Gondoin and the Ecole de Chirurgie; Victor Louis 
and the theatre of Bordeaux 



The most famous Parisian buii ding of the later 
eighteenth centurj' after the church of Ste-Gencvicve was 
not the Odeon, the Halle au Ble. the Monnaie or the church 
of St-Philippe-du-Roulc, but the School of Surgcrv' (the 
Ecole de Chirurgie), built by Jacques Gondoin (I7i) in the 
years 1769-74 (17&-183). This is a masterpiece that was 
universally praised at the time of its construction, even if it 
now looks diminished and a little forlorn in its nineteenth- 
century setting, just off the boulevard St-Germain, near 
the Odeon. 'The second monument of the Capital in the 
purity of its profiles and the regularity of its parts', 
according to Thiery, it was described at the Academy in 
1780 as a building 'that will make an epoch in architec- 
ture', and in the words of Quatremere, the only early 
biographer of Gondoin, 'Its praise can be voiced in a single 
word: it is the classic monument of the eighteenth 
century.' 

The author of this remarkable building was himself an 
exceptional figure, famous in his lifetime as an idealist who 
remained entirely uncorruptcd by professional and social 
pressures. Except for the Colonnc Vcndomc, constructed 
at the end of his life in the reign of Napoleon, the Ecole de 
Chirurgie is his only known work in architecture. Slightly 
older than Chalgrin, Gondoin had been born at St-Oucn in 
1737. His father, at first a simple gardener, rose to become 
Jardinier du Roi and, according to Quatremere, a favourite 
of Louis XV, with responsibility for the gardens of Choisy, 
itself the favourite chateau of the king. A dinner-ser\'icc 
presented by Louis XV to Gondoin's father in return for a 
gift of fruit and flowers, as Quatremere records, was the 
most treasured possession of the son at the time of his death 
in 1818. 

The protection of the king was extended to his 
gardener's son and Jacques Gondoin entered the school of 
Blondel and later competed for the Prix de Rome in three 
successive years. His designs for a riding-school which 
brought him third place in the first of these competitions 
(1759) arc amongst the surviving Prix de Rome drawings 
fI74), and constitute the only other architectural project of 
Gondoin's that is known. Here the plan recalls the 




173 Ponrall of Jacques CKjnduin ( 1 7 )T 1H18), relief by Houdon (ficolc 
de Chirurgie, Paris) 



disposition of a large town house, while the elevations 
have a modesty in keeping with the function of the 
building. But something of the polished and austere 
elegance of the later Ecole de Chirurgie can also be sensed 
in Gondoin's treatment of this academic theme. 

Gondoin never won first place in the Prix de Rome 
competitions but the rules were on occasion broken in 
favour of a protege of the king, and Gondoin proceeded to 
the Academy in Rome where he spent four years. What he 
studied there is unknown, but such was the passion that 
possessed him for the classical ruins and the landscape of 
the city that he returned there after his early success in 
Paris: 'Far from seeming to decrease in him admiration for 
the objects which had inflamed him in hi.s youth, M. 
Gondoin was seized anew with a yet greater passion for 
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174 Project lor a ridmg-sch<iol, ground-plan and from «l«vali<in. 
drawings bv Gondoin jFcolc dcN Beaux Art Parisf. Thr pnijcct which 
won Crt)ndoin third placr in thr I"nx de Rome; though he never 
won thr competition, (nindoin had royal |iemiiNSi»n to proceed to 
Rome as the son ol a favourite jiardcner of Louis XV 



them now that his eyes and mind had no longer to defend 
themselves against the charms of novelty.' Gondoin 
conceived the idea of buying up the land of Hadrian's Villa 
so that he could better explore the site and reconstruct its 
original appearance, but these plans of his were thwarted 
and the drawings he had made of the site he presented to 
his friend, Piranesi. 

Natoirc had no complaints about the conduct of 
Gondoin in his years as a pensionnaire at the Academy, 
writing to Marigny that 'This young man promises much, 
& as much for the good conduct he has shown here as for 
his talents.' Preceded by this commendation Gondoin 
returned to Paris in 1764, apparently by way of England 
and Holland. His first works after his return were 
supposedly undertaken for the administration of the 
Postes, and it may also have been at this time that Gondoin 




I7S Model for an armchair for Queen .Marie Antoinette, by .lacques 
Gondoin (Private Collection). On his return from Rome Gondoin 
worked as a designer of furniture for the royai household 
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obtained the appointment (which Quatremere fails to 
mention) of Inspecteur dcs Meublcs dc la Couronne (royal 
furniture). In this capacity, which he apparently held for 
some years, Gondoin was responsible for providing 
designs for the royal cabinet-makers, and some of the wax 
models he produced for the approval of his royal patrons, 
including Marie Antoinette, have survived (175). 

It was in the years following his return Irom Rome that 
Gondoin came in touch with the forceful persoiulity of 
Germain Pichault de la Martiniere, who had been Premier 
Chirurgicn to the king since 1747. 'Normally frank and 
brutal', in the words of one contemporary. La Martiniere 
had already established a reputation of some notoriety in 
the annals of medicine after a distinguished patient. Prince 
Charles of Lorraine, had made him his principal heir. 
Following a famous lawsuit before the Parlement of Paris, 
such transactions between doctor and patient were called 
into question and the family of Prince Charles finally 
managed to have the will annulled. La Martiniere was the 
only one of the king's doctors and the story is not hard to 
believe who had the temerity to inform the dying 
monarch that the disease afflicting him was smallpox. 

With such a leader it was perhaps inevitable that the 
status of surgery should be so spectacularly elevated with 
the building of Gondoin's school. 'Surgeons had for a long 
time been confused with barbers,' as Mercier explained; 'it 
was a harmful confusion, it had to end.' Indeed the 
recognition of surgery was not unlike the struggle that 
other groups of professionals, not least the architects 
themselves, were engaged upon as the eighteenth century 
drew to its close. But surgeons were not amongst the worst 
placed in the social hierarchy; the study of anatomy not 
only involved the welfare of the civil and military 
population, but it was also one of the six sciences admitted 
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by the Academy of Science, and, like the subject of heahh. 
the source of enormous popular interest in the later 
eighteenth century. The traditional grouping of surgery 
with medicine and pharmacy had ended in 1731 with the 
establishment (ratified in 1750) of an independent 
Academy. The surgeons already possessed an impressive 
anatomy theatre in the rue dcs Cordeliers fl8l). near the 
sileof Gondoin's new building, which dated from thecarlv 
seventeenth century, when interest in anatomy had 
already become widespread, but the need for a new 
building was stressed in the act of ratification for the 
Academy, which also ruled on the training of young 
surgeons. When Gondoin began work almost twenty years 
later he may have been guided by earlier projects that had 
been made for the same site. 

Two years alter work had begun on the new school 
Gondoin presented a project for the development of the 
front of the site (182). and he published a beautifully 
illustrated description of his designs in 1780, after 
returning from his second visit to Italy. Inevitably the 
building came to be known as the Temple of Aesculapius, 
though Gondoin made no reference to such a dedication in 
his book, and he omitted to mention the real Temple of 
Aesculapius on the Isola Tiberiana in Rome. He wrote of 
the university of Turin and the Collegium Helveticum in 
Milan as schools 'whose magnificence', based on the use of 
columns, 'yields to no modern work', and justified his own 
building as a monument of the beneficence of the King', 
which 'should have the character of magnificence relative 
to its function; a school whose fame attracts a great 
concourse of Pupils from all nations should appear open 
and easy of access. The absolute necessity of columns to 




176 The Ecolc dc Chirurgic. Paris, ground-pljn, cngrjving .ifter 
Gondoin. Built in the vein 17b<> 74. iJie tcole de Chirurgle wm the 
most celebrated building ui the djy after the church ol Ste-Uenevii-vc 



177 The Ecolc de thirurgic. the strci't la<;adc. The Mreamlined cllect ol 
ihc rai,-ade wm especially admired by Gondoin's contcmpiirarics 
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178 The Ecole dc Chirurgic, the court rrontispiecc. The main atutomy theatre lies behind the frontispiece which is decorated on the rear wall with 
roundels of famous surgeons 



fulfil these two objects, is alone sufficient to protect mc 
from the reproach of having multiplied them unduly.' 

The plan of Oondoin's school is conceived in the manner 
of a large town house (176), with three wings around a 
court and a screen of columns across the front. The focal 
point of the plan is a huge hemispherical anatomy theatre 
(seating 1,200) which is announced externally by a 
projecting portico of giant free-standing Corinthian 
columns. The effect of openness that Gondoin mentions in 
his book is achieved, as in earlier designs of Peyre and 
Chalgrin, by the screen of columns across the front of the 
court, which are blocked only in the centre to create the 
illusion of a vestigial triumphal arch (177). Gondoin 
avoided any harsh break in the articulation by allowing 
the first floor of the building, determined in height by the 
Corinthian order of the court, to run across the front of the 
building supported on the columns of the screen. 

The order of the screen is Ionic and it recalls the type of 
Ionic that Soufflot favoured in the presence of a band 
below the capital, while also resembling the Greek Ionic 
order in combining such a moulding with volutes that are 
parallel to the entablature, instead of projecting diagonally 
at the corners of the capitals. This is not the only, or indeed 
the most conspicuous, of Gondoin's departures from the 
precepts of classical architecture, for the plain frieze that is 



appropriate to the Ionic order is here allowed to rest 
directly upon the capitals of the columns in opposition to 
all accepted rules. It may be that Gondoin had studied 
some primitive classical building, where such omissions 
can occur, or that a fragment of ruined entablature lacking 
the mouldings below the frieze suggested to him the effect 
that such a design could achieve. The absence of 
mouldings implies, like the Greek Doric order, a direct 
confrontation of the column with the fabric it supports, 
and even seems in the context of Gondoin's building to be 
a conscious act of architectural surgery. The final eflect is 
considerably to increase the streamlining of the front 
facade, an impression that was not lost on contemporary 
critics: 'The whole system of French architecture is 
reversed, the faqade is without pavilions, without a central 
projection.' 

Instead of a true frontispiece facing the street Gondoin 
introduced a long relief panel in the centre of the fac^ade. 
between the entablature of the Ionic order and the upper 
cornice. Designed by Bcrrucr, it showed the king (Louis 
XV), followed by Minerva and surrounded by the sick, 
ordering the construction of the building, while the Genius 
of Architecture presents the plan, and Surgery, accom- 
panied by Vigilance and Providence, guide the actions of 
the king. The main doorway below was decorated with the 
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royal cipher and fleur-de-lis, and the serpents and 
batons of Aesculapius; the stone reliefs in the bays beside 
the door, which still survive, show batons, serpents and 
cornucopias, with a head of ApKiUo on each relief, alluding 
Ui the magnanimity of Louis XV and his successor. 

Within the court (178) the Ionic order continues on all 
sides, and capitals with matching adjacent faces are 
introduced to elYecl the transitions at the corners (179). 
The Ionic colonnade also continues below the larger 
Corinthian order of the main f rontispiece, which is chiefly 
instrumental in suggesting the presence of a temple - the 
amphitheatre stretching back within the building. Like 
other architects of his time Gondoin seems to have looked 
to the seventeenth century for the inspiration of his court, 
more precisely to the north portico of the church of ihe 
Sorbonne, built by Lemercier. which also lies within a 
courtyard and announces the presence of a (Christian) 
temple beyond. To moderate the contrast between the wall 
and the giant projecting portico the cornice itself is 
allowed to continue around the court, and large lions' 
heads mask the junction of the soITit of the entablature 
and the wall (179). Portrait medallions of five famous 
French surgeons occupy the spaces between the lions' 
heads, while the frontispiece itscll, recalling the surgeons 
to their civic responsibilities, showed Theory and Practice 
swearing upon an altar of Eternal Union. 

The amphitheatre behind Gondoin's frontispiece ( 180) is 
as much an exercise in the practical application of 
archaeological knowledge as the building itself is un- 
pedantic as a work of the imagination. In the amphitheatre 
Gondoin combined the plan of an antique theatre with a 
vaulted ceiling like that of the Pantheon. The advantages 
of his design are immediately apparent on comparison with 
the traditional form of the earlier anatomy theatre (181). 
The anatomical demonstrations were performed both for 
the general public and for the students themselves and the 
plan of an antique theatre allowed a much clearer view to a 
greater number of spectators than was possible hitherto, 
while an oculus like that of the Pantheon, but greater in 
diameter, provided the necessary degree of illumination. 

When the students glanced bcvond the demonstration 
taking place in front of them to the semicircular lunette 
above the main doorway they discovered portraits of 
famous predecessors including La Martiniere (who died in 
1783) and above them paintings which developed the 
theme of the frontispiece. The king was represented 
encouraging their progress and rewarding their zeal, while 
the gods were engaged in transmitting the principles of 
anatomy and staunching the blood spilt in defence of the 
country. Planned originally for use as an amphitheatre, 
Gondoin's design was later adapted as the customary plan 
for debating chambers. It was the form used when the 
Chambre des Cinq-Cents was installed at the Palais- 
Bourbon, and the pattern later chosen by Chalgrin for the 
National Assembly at the Luxembourg. 

In addition to the main amphitheatre the ground floor of 
Gondoin's building hou.sed, to the right, a smaller 
rectangular theatre for the instruction of midwives, a 
chemistry laboratory, and a small hospital ward. In the left 
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1 79 The Ecolc dc Chirurgic, details of courtyard. The corner columns 
a\ the court have capitals with doubled corner volutes; a lion's head 
parily masks (he junction of the piojeciing frontispiece and the wall 
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180 The Ecole de Chlrurgie, view of the 4rutomy theatre, engraving jflcr Gondoin. Gondoin's 'amphitheatre' is a practical 
adaptation uf a classical thcalrc plan combined with an interior derived irom the Pantheon (7) 
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■ HI Th« «nalomy ihrJire or ihc old Academy of Surgery, plan, scctiun 
and elevation (d'etaiU ol enjiravings Trom Bli>ndcl. 1752- Built 
during the later wventeenth century the old anatomy iheairi; in tht 
nearby rue des Cc>rdelier\ v\'.i% itudeiiuale in size and run<.'lH)n 




wing there was a public hall, and beside the amphitheatre a 
room for experiments, where the best pupils were allowed 
to work in training for the army. The first floor ol the 
school (visible in the sections published by Gondoin) 
contained a library, a room to display collections of 
instruments, a top-lit lecture room for the instruction of 
the masters, a council room and the administrative offices; 
the rooms for the inmates were in the mezzanine, 
presumably at the back of the building. 

Amongst those who wrote appreciatively of Gondoin's 
building was his colleague Pcyrc, who pleaded that the 
architect should not be criticized if his 'monument 
announced a temple more than many of our churches', and 
his former teacher, Blondcl, whose mouthpiece in 
t. 'Homme Ju mondc, found 'The articulation new, and of a 
type of architecture superior to everything I have seen 
newly constructed in Paris'. Blaikie too came to visit the 
school in 1775 and he attended a demonstration by La 
Martiniere in the 'Superbe Amphitheatre'. Lodging next to 
a young surgeon, he also saw a private dissecting-room, 
where 

Ihcv told mc that there was people brought them as many |Dcad 
Bodys| as they wanted at 6 livrcs a piece; I thought a horrid 
practice but certainly this must give great instructions to those 
students; the smell seemed not to affect them in the least, 
there was some of them had peaces of Bread lying upon the dead 
bodys ihcy were desecting. 

The only defect that Blondel noticed in the building was 
the meanness of its approach, but Gondoin's project for the 
square in front of the Academy, which he later recon- 
sidered when the development of the nearby Odeon site 
was fixed by Peyre and de Wailly, was never completed. 
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182 The Ecole dc Chirurgic, site plan, 
engraving after Gondoin. Gondoin planned to 
demolish the nave of the church of St-Cdme (St 
CuimasI 10 create a forecourt for his school 




IH » Ihe fccolc de Chirurgic. peripcciivc view 
of forecourl, engraving after Gondoin. The 
monastery of the Cordeliers |on Ihe right | was 
to be converted into a prison, »vhile the 
surviving choir of St-Come (centre) was to have 
a new casing that included a giant Doric 
frontispiece 



In Gondoin's project the Ionic courtyard of the school and 
its Corinthian frontispiece were to be contrasted with an 
austere Doric and Tuscan court {\S2, 183). The church of 
the Cordeliers lay immediatclv in tront of the school and 
Gondoin proposed demolishing the nave, but leaving the 
choir as a church dedicated to St Cosmas, the patron of 
surgeons. The new facade of the church was to dominate 
the square with its windowlcss fa(;ade the first such 
design for a church front and its projecting frontispiece 
of four giant Doric columns. 

The cloister of the monastery, after the demolition of the 
nave, was to form the southern border of the square, and 
this Gondoin proposed adapting as a civil prison, a 
building that would no doubt have supplied the corpses 
needed at the school. The prison gave Gondoin the 



opportunity to design a facade like nothing seen in Paris 
before. It consists of a bleak rusticated wall surface with a 
few unframcd openings, panels for inscriptions and, in the 
centre, a fountain decorated with four baseless Tuscan 
columns with a relief above. 'By a quite different effect in 
the project for the prisons,' Gondoin explained, 'in leaving 
only a few openings, 1 wished to give an impression of 
solidity, and proclaim public security ... I placed the 
frontispiece of the portico [of the church] on an inter- 
mediate basis, to soften the transition from the rudeness 
of the prisons to the indisfjensablc richness of a Temple.' 

Unfortunately the forecourt was never carried out in 
this form; the site was later cleared and the architect 
built a small fountain in the wall opposite the Academy 
during the reign of Napoleon. Yet Gondoin's purpose in 
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investing a design for real buildings with an intensity of 
expression such as his friend, Piranesi, had given to the 
ruins of antiquity, goes beyond anything conceived in the 
1760s, and anticipates the greatest of the achievements of 
Ledoux. 

Apart from the Ecole de Chirurgie, Gondoin built almost 
nothing. Elected to the Academy in 1774. when Antoine 
was also a candidate, he is recorded as one of the architects 
who participated in the restoration of the Palais de Justice, 
but his energies were mainly devoted to the development 
of his own estate. Thwarted in his project to develop the 
Villa of Hadrian, Gondoin had later grown to admire the 
villas of Palladio and with the intention of recreating such 
models he acquired a site on the banks of the Seine near 
Melun Vivcs-Eaux - where 

Retired from the world in the midst of the woods that surrounded 
him, he spent his whole time in giving his tastes and studies an 
asylum worthy of the arts, and which became for him in a small 
scale what the Emperor Hadrian had made on a large scale, the 
abridged collection of all the memories of his journeys. Already 
terraces were levelled, ponds and waterfalls had already received 
their plans; the contours and plantations were established when 
the Revolution broke out . . . Happily for M. Gondoin. the 
chateau of his villa was not finished ; it still had no roof that could 
attract fire. 

Gondoin took the precaution of pretending to be his own 
gardener, a ruse which his background must have made 
the easier, and he escaped the dangers of the Terror, 
though he suffered financially. He continued work on his 
estate, where, 'Whether as a memory of his father's 
profession, or also in gratitude for the happy disguise that 
had saved him, it was in the clothes of a gardener that he 
often hid, and enjoyed forbidding the garden to strangers 
who would have importuned the master.' 

Gondoin appears not to have retired entirely from 
practice after the Revolution. In the years following the 
Terror he was appointed as one of the Conseil des 
Batiments Civils, and he became a founder member of the 
Institut in 1795. There followed under Napoleon the 
commission for the construction of the Colonne Vendome, 
pulled down in 1871 and restored at the expense of 
Courbet. In 1814, at the age of seventy-seven, Gondoin 
married for the second time, a girl of seventeen, who died 
shortly after the birth of a son, and Gondoin's own death 
followed in 1818, three years after the restoration of the 
monarchy. 

The last major architect to affect the course of architectural 
development in France before the advent of Ledoux was 
Victor Louis (184). Like de Wailly, Antoine and Chalgrin, 
Louis was one of the most productive architects of his age, 
though the centre of his activities became divided between 
Paris and Bordeaux, where his masterpiece, the Grand- 
Theatre, was created. Famous in his lifetime for his touchy 
and rebellious temperament, Louis can also be singled out 
as an architect lacking perfect respect for the ideals that his 
contemporaries cherished. In planning and decoration 
Louis had few rivals, but his architectural style shows, like 
Moreau's, a tendency to verticality, which is combined 



Ift4 I'DrlMilorVictor Louts (1731 1800). by F. L. Lonsing (Musee des 
Arts I)rcc)r,itifs, Bf>rd<;jux) 

with a tolerance of monotony uncommon before the last 
years of the century. Louis obtained none of the official 
posts available in the Batiments du Roi, and he was never 
admitted to the Academy. His main protectors, the Due de 
Richelieu and the Due de Chartres, were, like Louis in his 
different way, amongst the least conventional figures of 
the day. 

Only a little younger than Peyre and de Wailly, Louis 
was born in Paris in 1731, the son of a master mason. In the 
absence of any early accounts of his life, save the list that 
he compiled of his own works in 1776 when he sought 
admission to the Academy, little is known of his family 
background or of his earliest years. He was, however, 
considered something of a prodigy and was allowed by 
special permission to compete in the competitions of the 
Academy from an early age. He finally won first prize in 
1755, and was then disqualified because his final drawings 
were larger than the prescribed limit and differed from his 
sketches the first of many conflicts with the architectural 
establishment during the course of his career. 




IH^ Project for a fjallery, section. dr,iM'ing by Louis (fccole des Beaux- 
Arls. Pans). One o{ the drawings thai gained IjOuis the third place in 
ihc 175} Prix de Komc competliion. which he Tinally won in I7^i 
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186 View of the colontude of St Peter's, drawing by Louis (Archives 
Municipjlcs. Bordeaux). Slcctchcd by Louis during his years in Rome 
(17^6 '>9^ Bernini's culonnjdc hj\ ihc scale and degri.-e uf repetition 
that Louis favoured 



Only one of Louis' many drawings for the Academy 
competitions appears to have survived (185), a section of a 
gallery, which was the design that won Louis the third 
place in 1753, when Trouard gained first prize. Though 
designed for no practical purpose, like all the Prix dc Rome 
drawings, Louis' project clearly shows the changing 
aesthetic values of the mid-century. In the very year in 
which Laugier's essay was published, Louis employed 
free-standing columns both in the articulation of his 
interior and for the disposition of the dome. Yet he kept to 
arcades for the main structure of the gallery and allowed 
the columns to project slightly in pairs with an urn above 
each break in the entablature. 

187 Project for the senate chamber ol the 
Warsaw I'arhamcni, drawing by Louis (Coop«r- 
Hcwitl Museum. New York). Piirl of Ixjuis' 
pru|ca lor the restoration ol the royal palace in 
Warsaw (1765-73) undertaken for King 
Stanislas Ponialuwski 



Despite his lapses from the rules, Louis was allowed to 
travel to Rome, where he spent the years from 1756 to 1759 
at the Academy. Part of his time he employed in sketching 
the sights, and several of his attractive drawings, rather in 
the manner of Robert and Fragonard. who left for Rome in 
the same year as Louis, have survived, including a sheet at 
Bordeaux that records in ilattering perspective the 
colonnade of St Peter's (186). Yet however promising he 
showed himself as an artist, inevitably Louis managed to 
antagonize Natoire, who wrote of him to Marigny at the 
time of his return in the same terms he had earlier used of 
Lc Roy: his character was 'peu docile' and he had also left 
unpaid debts in Rome. 

On his return to Paris Louis managed to obtain a number 
of small commissions. There was his decoration of a chapel 
in the abbey of Notrc-Dame-de-Bonsecours in the eastern 
outskirts of the city, of which he had a description inserted 
in the Annee litleraire. and shortly afterwards a painted 
chapel decoration in the nearby church of Ste-Marguerite. 
However unappealing its heavy fake architecture and 
unconvincing statues may seem, as carried out by Brunctti, 
the decoration must nevertheless be counted amongst the 
earliest known basilican designs. The first of many 
schemes of temporary decoration undertaken by Louis was 
a colonnaded set on the stage of the old Comedie-Italienne 
for Favart's celebration of the peace of 1763. 

A stroke of fortune in 1765 brought Louis to the 
attention of Stanislas Auguste Poniatowski, who had 
been elected in the preceding year to the throne of Poland. 
A protege of Mme Geoffrin when he stayed in Paris as a 
young man in the early 1750s, the new king was anxious to 
employ French craftsmen and 'avoid the style of splendid 
richness of a Fermicr General' in the transformations he 
was planning for the royal palace of Warsaw. According to 
the Comte de Segur, Poniatowski even in later life was 
ceaselessly moved by the liveliest affection for the arts, 
for literature, and above all for poetry . . . His natural 
and lively spirit was enveloped by simplicity and 
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188 The Inicndancc Inew Prefecture). 
Besanv'on. the gjrdcn tai^ade. Louis' first major 
building, designed in 1770 lor Charles-Andre 
dc la Core. Inicndant of Franchc-Comtc, and 
completed in 1776 



modesty.' His agent, while keeping in touch with Mme 
Geoffrin, made the acquaintance of Louis through a 
goldsmith named Germain. Louis began by making designs 
for the audience chamber of the palace and in the process 
he antagonized both Mme Geoffrin and Germain. He was 
invited to Poland and applied to Mangny for leave, though 
this was also something of a presumption for an architect 
who was not 'Architerte du Roi'. 

Louis spent some weeks in Warsaw in August and 
September ITfiS on terms of intimacy with the king who 
wrote of him to Mme GcofTrin as being 'an excellent man. 
He has the most noble and wisest imagination, and though 
he really knows more than others, he accepts their ideas 
when they are happy ones ... He has corrected my taste in 
several respects . . .' Louis' proposed improvements to the 
palace grew enormously in scope to include the provision 
of a senate hall (187), a chapel and a theatre, as well as 
alterations to the exterior and the planning of a forecourt 
based in plan on the Piazza of St Peter's. Mme Geoffrin was 
left to decide on her own about the paintings by Boucher 
and Vien that the king had ordered but she became 
increasingly jealous of Louis. She and the king were 
reconciled in the summer of 1767, when she paid her 
famous visit to Poland, the only major expedition she was 
ever to make. Furniture and decorations for the palace 
were dispatched from Paris during the late 1760s, but a 
financial crisis cut short the work in 177) and except for 
his beautiful drawings, nothing now survives of Louis' 
work for Poniatowski. 

It was apparently following his return from Poland thai 
Louis adopted in place of his first Christian name, Nicolas, 
his third name, Victor, by which he has come to be known. 
The works begun after his return, as listed in his 
autobiography, include the remodelling of the choir of 
Chartres Cathedral, and a similar project for Noycn. In 
1770 when Chalgrin designed his assembly hall for the 
residence of the Austrian ambassador, it was Louis who 
constructed a similar room for the Spanish ambassador, on 




189 The Besani,'on Intendance. detail o( garden fai;ade. The building 
resembles a chateau in the presence ol the curved central projection, 
where the windows loo arc arched and the piljMcr> doubled 
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a site beside the first of the Parisian Wauxh.ills. Thm' 
followed several projects lor Besaii<;on, including the first 
important building by the architect - the residence of the 
Inlt-ndani flftS. 189), which Imiis designed in 1770. The 
patron here was Charles-Andre de la Core, one ot the most 
fiuunis of the local administrators of the later eighteenth 
oentuiy. As Intendant of the province of Francbe-Comte 
for twenty-three years ( 1 76 1 84), La Cqrt was well known 
for his enlightened reforms and for his promotion of the 
arts and literature, and it was he who later commissioned 
Ledoux fiir the design of the Besanpon theatre. La Cor£ was 
evidently also aware of tho rt-speci that his own office 
should command, and his house is the most elegant and 
imposfaag Intendanoe of the time. 

The first of Imiis' surviving buildings, the Intendance 
already shows something of the eccentricity of his style. 
The plan in this case is one associated with the develop- 
ment of the feudal chateau, a rectangular block, preceded 
by a court and with an oval salon forming a semicircular 
projection at the rear. Louis had no scruples about using an 
order of pilasters for the articulation of the building, with 
half-columns forming a slight projection for the court 
frontispiece. The order he chose is Ionic, with Continuous 
fluting and a high base lor each pilaster that intensifies its 
vertical stress. Only where the salon projects on the garden 
side are the pilasters found in pairs. The ornamentation is 
confined entirely to the framing of the windows and to the 
deeply carved beribboned swags of leaves between the 
two storevs that form an interrupted frieze around the 
building. A slight variation is introduced in the windows 
of the garden projection (189): those of the lower storey 
are arched as though in sympathy with the projection of 
the plan and pointed triangular panels are Inserted in the 
spandrels. 

Louis seems to have been replaced by Ledoux in La 
Oor^s ftvour after the design of Ae Intendance, but be had 

by then been taken under the protection of the Our de 
Richelieu. Louis-hranijois Armand du Plcssis, the great- 
nephew of the famous cardinal, was a soldier and 
courtier who, like the Comte de St-Florentin, had already 
served the king lor most of his long reign. Richelieu had 
become acquainted with Louis at ICMt Since 1771 when he 
tried to get Mme du Bany to approve a project that the 
arehlteet had made In rivalry widi Peyre and de Wallly for 
the Comcdie-Fr.incaise. and probably at .ibout this time 
Louis was working on Richelieu's town house in Paris, 
which lay in the me Louts-le-Grand, near St>Roch. A 
building of the earlier eighteenth century, it had already 
been altered by Chevotet who built there the famous 
'pavilion d'Hanovre', named after the military exploits of 
Richelieu during the Se\ t>n Ye.irs' War. I ouis' task was to 
modernise the building by the alteration ot the courtyard 
and the provision of a new main entrance. 

Even more than Louis, the Due de Richelieu was 
celebrated for die excesses of his behaviour - particularly 
for his e-vploits in the bedroom He was already over 
seventy when Louis became his architect and in a position 
of considerable power at the oowt, as an ally of Mme du 
Bany and the most senior of the Premiers Oendlshommes 



of the (king's) bedchamber. An amusing description of 
hun at this time by Horace VValpole reveals sometliing of 
Richelieu's character and die rejuvenating poasibilitife lie 
may have associated with fashion.jble taste: 'The other 
[Richelieu] is an old pieie ol tawdry, worn out, but 
endeavouring to brush itself up and put one in mind of 
Lord Chesteifield, for they laugh before they know what 
he has said - and are in the right, for I think they would not 
laugh afterwards.' Richelieu was nevertheless known for 
his success as a military commander, for an inteUectual 
curiosity that extended to ecclesiastical history and 
astronomy, and for his uneasy patronage of Voltaire in 
defiance of the king's wishes. It was even said that 
Richelieu 'owed a considerable portkm of the lepittatioa 
he enjoyed as a general to the brilliant verses in which 
Voltaire had celebrated his exploits'. 

Since 17S8 Richelieu had been Governor of the province 
of Guyenne, with his residence at Bordeaux, the wealthiest 
of all the French ports. The old town, protected at the 
north by a large medieval castle, the Chateau de la 
Ttompette, had already been considerably developed 
earlier in the centtuy, notably by the building of the Place 
Rovale (Place de la Bourse) by the father of Gabriel (21 j. In 
1733 a tire had destroyed die Hotel de Villc, and with it the 
munidpal theatre, and in the following year the houseofthe 
Intendant was also damaged by fire. Projects for replacing 
the buildings were made by several architects, including 
Souiflot, who showed his designs to the Academy in 1758, 
and luo local architects, Bonfin and Lhote, who supplied a 
theatre design based on Soufflot's own work at Lyon. But 
beyond the construction of a temporary theatre and the 
restoration of the Intendance for Boutin to the designs of 
Barreau tittle immediate action was taken. 

tarly in the 1770s it w.is dec id<'d ih.ii T iiote should build 
the new theatre on a site lorming part of the southern 
escarpment of the Chateau de la TVompette. Rididieu 

r)htained the permission of the Minister of War and 
iniormed Bcrtin, who was then acting as ContrSleur- 
G£neral. At this moment Louis entered the proceedings. He 
prepared drawings in Paris in the later half of 1772 and 
travelled to Bordeaux early in the following year, taking 
up residence in the governor's house. His plans were 
approved by Richelieu and the town council and work 
began in the winter of 1773. An altered plan was approved 
early in the following year and work continued for flve 
months until funds ran short. 

Shortage of money was to be a continual difficulty 
throughout the history of the construction, as was the 
antagonism of the town council to the t>Tanny ot Richelieu 
and to the interference of the Intendant, added to which 
there was also the resentment of the local architects 
towards their Parisian rival. Louis' theatre was to be built 
on the site chosen for Lhote's design, funds being made 
available in antidpatian of the development of the 
escarpment of the chlteau, and from the shc^ that were to 

be incorporated in the building. LOUiS had taken the 
additional precaution of appointing Bonfin clerk of the 
works. The architectalso hoped to divert funds desisted 
for the new Hfittl de Ville and f«r a Palais de Justice whkh 
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an engineer of the Fonts et Chaussees, St-Andrc, was in 
the process of building. 

The situation became so complex that a Parisian 
architect, Picrre-Adrien Paris, was sent to Bordeaux to 
report, but as with the Comedie-Fran<;aise, the death of 
Louis XV and the appointment of a new administration 
brought the project to a standstill. Louis returned to Paris 
and discussed the situation with Turgot, who finally 
agreed that the building should continue, on condition 
that the town council relinquished its hold on the 
administration of the theatre, Louis forfeited the sympathy 
of the council and he also lost the protection of Richelieu, 
when his nephew, the Due de Mouchy, succeeded as 
Governor of Guyenne and turned Louis out of the 
governor's residence. In 1776 the Due de Chartres visited 
Bordeaux and laid the foundation-stone of the building, by 
that time well advanced, and later in the same year I>ouis 
gained the support of a new Intendant, Nicolas Duprc de 
St-Maux. The theatre had already become a famous 
building and later visitors who were taken there included 
the king's two brothers and the Emperor Joseph II of 
Austria, who paid an unollicial visit to France in 1777. By 
this time the over-liberal administration of Necker had 
begun, and the council was once again made responsible 
for the theatre, which finally opened on 7 August 1780, 
leaving the town of Bordeaux in possession of the largest 
and grandest of all eighteenth-century theatres ^790 195). 



IW Ihc Grdnd Thfjirc. Bordeaux, mjin lluiw pljn and lonj; seclion, 
engravings by Bcrthault alter Louis. The largest of the ihcalres ol 
prc-Rcvolulionary 1-rancc. designed in 1772-73 and opened in 1780, 
the building cunuins an oval toneerl hall in additiun \o ihe main 
auditorium 
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191 Thr BorUcuiux theatre, the nuin ta^adc. Corinthian columns on high t>aM.-» cxlend iKTo» the whole width ut the front; the steps are later in dale 




192 The Bordeaux theatre, detail oi main lai;ade. Since the cleaning of 
the facade the complex joining of the nusi>nry at the corners has 
become visible 



Louis approached his task not entirely as an outsider, for 
he had a personal involvement with the theatre and vk-ith 
music through his wife. Marie Bayon, who was a well- 
known pianist and singer. It was she who played and sang 
at Diderot's house in the rue Taranne on the occasion of his 
birthday in 1770. Louis himself later became a friend of the 
composer, Gretry. and it is recorded that he composed a 
play that was performed at the theatre of the Due d'Orleans 
(sec chapter 1 3). Yet even in his social dealings Louis' 
behaviour was notorious. Diderot mentions a discussion 
about his difficult character which took place at a dinner 
party given by Pigalle in 1781 and the Mi-moires secreis. 
referringtoanexampleofhisarrogance at the Opera in 178 J, 
described him as being 'steeped in pride' ('petri d'amour- 
propre') and 'most imprudenl'. 

Louis' own theatre (190) is more complex than those 
designed by Morcau, and Pcyrcand dc VVailly, incorporat- 
ing over the vestibule an oval concert hall in addition to 
the theatre itself. The disposition recalls the plan of a town 
house, the staircase occupying the position of the 
lorecourt, the theatre that of the house itself. The 
auditorium, compared with the extent of the building, may 
seem relatively small; as indicated on the architect's plan 
the arcades at the sides were lined with shops, while the 
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194 The Bordeaux iheairr detail of slairchamber. A square umbrella 
vault of stone, decorated with rosettes and asymmetrical swags, covers 
the suirchambcr 



public and private rooms needed for the theatre foyers, a 
cafe and dressing-rooms - were on the first floor above. 

Designed for a relatively open setting, the theatre 
required no special manipulation in its siting (191 J. It 
stands isolated between two broad roads with a shallow 
rectangular square in front of the portico. The exterior is 
recognizably in the style of the Besancon Intendance. with 
its repetition of pilasters on high bases, but in following 
the shape of a classical temple the articulation seems almost 
as relentlessly regular as the monuments of Napoleonic 
Paris, and by no means a true expression of the magic of the 
interior. Even the columns of the portico lack the modest 
element of dramatic contrast that Peyre and de Wailly had 
introduced .it the Comcdic-Francaisc (I iO). Standing on 
their high bases (and originally without the flight of steps 
which is a modern addition), they stretch from end to end 
of the facade and they imposed upon the architect the 
structural problem of stabilizing the corner columns 
against the pressure of the building. Louis apparently 
used, or invented, a metal brace, the famous 'clou' of 
which there is apparently no visual record. However, now 
that the stonework of the theatre has been cleaned the 
ingenuity of the masonry at the sides of the portico can at 
least be appreciated, with the stones on both sides of the 
keystone sloping in the same direction diagonally inwards 
(192). 

Little in the treatment of the exterior gives warning ol 
the splendours of the interior and of its staircase (193, 1 94). 
a type of structure with an open colonnaded first fioor that 
had originated in France in the previous century, 
undergoing further development in the palaces of Ger- 
many. Such staircases were less suited to vernacular 
buildings than to the needs of a princely court, or as 
Louis discovered, and Garnicr after him at the Paris Opera 

to the public spectacle created by a theatre audience. The 



immediate precedent for the Bordeaux staircase may have 
been a design of Gabriel's for the Louvre; its remote 
ancestry includes the Escalier des Ambassadcurs at 
Versailles, built by Le Vau for Louis XIV but demolished in 
1752, where painted architecture decorated the walls of 
the principal floor and painted figures looked over the 
balustrade towards the stairs below. 

The magic of Louis' design resides ultimately in the 
union of the new style of decoration which he employs 
with one of the grandest architectural forms of the past. In 
placing the stairs on the central axis the symmetry of the 
plan remains undisturbed, and the architectural integrity 
of the design is likewise enhanced by the stony handling. 
The order is Ionic, the columns resting this lime on 
pedestals of conventional height, and decorated with 
garlanded capitals that match the fitful exuberance of the 
walls and vault. The vault itself is square with twelve 
curving panels divided by ribs of diminishing coffers and 
decorated at the base by swags twisted asymmetrically 
through single eyes. The ground floor is plainer in 
character and treated almost as an exterior, with rusticated 
walls interrupted by the flights of stairs. 

Interior rustication, though common in Palladian 
buildings in England, is rare in France, where it cannot 
have been considered in good taste ( convenable'). Louis 
clearly thought it appropriate in the public context of his 
theatre, and the same consideration must have guided him 
in the choice of balustrade f or the staircase. This f ollows no 
conventional type, and is indeed more like a wall than a 
true balustrade, decorated with a key pattern that sweeps 
down in a continuous band from the moulding of the wall. 

Louis was fortunate in his choice of staircase plan in that 
the first landing had a real importance commensurate with 
the visual dominance it would in any case have assumed. 
The landing leads, or gives the impression of leading, to the 
principal box of the theatre, allocated to the Jurats of the 
city, and the entrance is designed with suitable efTusive- 
ncss as the focal point of the stairchambcr. The Muses 
of Tragedy and Comedy, sculpted by Berruer, are trans- 
formed into caryatids on each side of the doorway; the 
attributes of music and drama form the unusual subject of 
the pediment relief, and the arms of Bordeaux surmount 
the inscription above the doorway. 

In the interior of the theatre (195), unsympathetically 
refurbished in the nineteenth century, the Corinthian 
order of the exterior reappears. Like Peyre and de Wailly. 
Louis too preferred a circular plan for the auditorium but 
in place of continuous rows of boxes with square piers 
visible beyond, Louis' columns are uninterrupted and the 
boxes project between them. There are also boxes in his 
design facing across the proscenium arch and these were 
apparently for the Governor of Guyenne and the In- 
tendant, and the subject of one of the last of Richelieu's 
quarrels with the municipality. The theatre was parti- 
cularly celebrated for the spaciousness of the interior and 
for the height of the stage, and no less structural ingenuity 
was required for the cantilcvering of the boxes and the 
expanse of vaulted ceiling than in the handling of the 
portico. 
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The ceiling of the auditorium is circular while the 
entablature consists of (our arcs which meet at projecting 
angles. Four arches, as wide as they are low, spring from 
the angles, one enclosing the proscenium and the others 
framing the three galleries of the theatre, each of which is 
vaulted according to the pattern established for the 
staircase. The whole was originally painted in veined 
white, with blue draperies and ornaments of gold. In his 
treatise upon the theatre Patte readily conceded that Louis 
had created 'The most magnificent of all modern theatres. 
The aim of the architect has evidently been to avoid the 
usual monotony of this kind of building and to make a 
magniflccnt assembly hall.' All visitors to Bordeaux have 
since then endorsed this opinion, including Arthur Young, 
who confessed to having 'seen nothing that approaches it 
. . . This theatre, which does so much honour to the 
pleasures of Bordeaux, was raised at the expense of the 
town, and cost £270,000.' 



In addition to the theatre of Bordeaux Louis was 
rcsfKjnsiblc for many private houses in its vicinity, 
beginning with the Hotel Saige, which lies immediately 
behind the building, and he later conceived the idea of a 
great public square occupying the whole site of the 
Chateau de la Trompette, a semicircular Place opening 
from the river and dwarfing even the adjacent Place Uiuis 
XV. And indirectly too Louis participated in the transfor- 
mation of Bordeaux into the grandest town of late 
eighteenth-century France, as its most distinguished 
younger architects. Combes and Dufart, were formed in his 
shadow. As well as his town buildings Louis was also 
involved in the design of several chateaux in Guycnne and 
the neighbouring provinces, and for one such commission 
he produced what might well have been considered his 
second masterpiece, the Chateau of Le Bouilh, which was 
designed on the eve of the Revolution for a henchman of 
the Due de Chartres, the Marquis de la Tour du Pin. 
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196 Project Tor (he Chileju of Le BuuUh. ncjr Bordejux, clevjiton, 
drawing by Louis (Archives Munictpdlc^. Bordejuxl The most 
ambitious ol Louis' private commissions in the Bordeaux region, the 
chateau, of which only part was built before 1789, is still a centre of 
wine production 

197 The Chateau of Le Bouilh. the main corps dr logis. The central 
temple (I96f and matching corps Je logis were never carried out, and 
the decoration (capitals, ctc.| remained unfinished 





As it now survives the Chateau of Lc Bouiih consists ofd 
single tail blocic (197) attached to a semicircular range of 
much lower buildings, with a chapel in the centre and 
rooms to either side used for the production of wine on 
which the economy of the estate is still based. The 
unfinished capitals to the side of the main building and its 
irregular articulation betray the unfortunate timing of the 
commission, which coincided with the outbreak of the 
Revolution, the situation being described in the memoirs of 
the owner's daughter-in-law, the Marquise de la Tour du 
Pin. 

In Louis' drawings for the chateau a building extraor- 
dinary in both scale and conception is revealed (196), and 
one that is not easily reconciled with the building now exist- 
ing on the site. There were to be two matching wings 
according to the original designs and between them a giant 
circular temple raised on a terrace and approached by 
curving ramps or ilights of steps. Though clearly taking its 
inspiration from de Wailly's projects for Montmusard 
(122), Louis' original scheme, catering for the extensive 
planning needed for a wine-producing chateau, marks a 
new stage in the dissolution of the traditional chateau form 
towards a visionary ideal based upon classical precedent. 

During the 1780s and until his death in 1800, the main 
centre of Louis' activities was transferred to Paris, and his 
chief patron became the Due de Chartres (Philippe-Egalite), 
who succeeded his father in 1785 as Due d'Orlcans, and 
thus first prince of the blood. Louis built for Chartres the 
galleries of the Palais- Royal and the theatre there, a private 
enclave within the city of Paris that had its own important 
part to play during the early years of the Revolution (199, 
200). During the years that Louis worked for him Chartres 
was the unlovable figurehead of liberal opposition to the 
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Crown. His family, like that of the Prince de Conde, had 
traditionally preserved a certain independence from the 
court: 'They tended to keep a distance from Versailles, 
where they felt themselves in tutelage to the King and the 
Ministers whom they avoided, when favours were refused 
them, and to make their own court where they reigned and 
where nothing and no one crossed them.' 

Such was the family into which Chartres had been bom 
in 1747. He lost his mother, an auni of the Prince de Conde, 
at an early age and was married to the daughter of the Due 
de Penthievre in 1769. At the same time he witnessed his 
father's infatuation, and later his clandestine marriage to a 
commoner, Mme dc Montesson. The Due d'Orlcans 
forsook the Palais-Royal to live less publicly in Paris with 
his wife, leaving his son to do the honours of the house. 
Chartres opposed more bitterly than his father the 
Parlemcni Maupcou and he later became the grand master 
of freemasonry in France. With a view to his father-in- 
law's post of Grand Admiral he persuaded the new king. 
Louis XVI, to appoint him to the navy, but showing 
cowardice in the face of battle he brought disgrace upon 
himself. 

Contrary to the wishes of the king, Chartres was the 
most persistent champion of Anglomania, with his Hnglish 
park at Monceau and the passion he shared with the Comte 
d'Artois for betting and horse racing. Much to the 
embarrassment of Louis XVI Chartres paid several visits to 
England after the peace of 1783, visiting Newmarket and 
having his portrait painted by Reynolds (198). George III 
was impressed by the simple manners of the prince, which 
he compared favourably to the extravagance of his own 
son, the Prince Regent. But simplicity was a greater 
advantage for a prince in England than in France and 
public ridicule pursued Chartres in Paris when he placed 
all his children, sons (including the future Louis-Philipp>c) 
as well as daughters, in charge of a female governess, Mme 
de Genlis. who brought them up according to the 
fashionable educational principles of Rousseau. 

Constantly in need of money, the Due dc Chartres 
decided apparently on the suggestion of one of his 
gentlemen, the Marquis Ducrcst, the brother of Mme de 
Genlis, upon the development of the Palais-Royal for gain. 
The palace was given to him in December 1780 by his 
father on condition that the important paintings and 
furniture it contained, which he reserved as his own 
property, should be properly housed in the new buildings. 
A public outcry followed upon the rumoured development 
of the gardens, the most frequented park within the walls 
of the city, and the duke's neighbours, including the 
Marquis dc Voyer, made public protests. In consultation 
with Ducrest, however, Louis continued to work on his 
plans for the palace, which were approved in July 1781, 
just four days after the fire that destroyed Moreau's Opera. 

In Louis' project, an inversion of the system he had used 
at Bordeaux, the garden was to be enclosed by a 
continuous arcaded building that could be let for shops, 
restaurants and cafes with private dwellings above them 
(200). The buildings were begun late in 1781 and finished 
two years later, although the interiors took two further 




198 Portrait ot the Due dc Chartres. by Sir loshua Reynolds (Royal 
Collection. Buckingham Palace). Reynolds' now much damaj^cd portrait 
ol the an}>iophilc owner of the Falais-Koyal 
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l<» The Palais-Royjil. Paris. pl.in (engraving from Pcrcier 
and Fontaine). The plan shows Louis' scheme (1781) for 
the developmcnl ol ihe garden (.Morcau's Opera, burnt in 
1781, n bclovk- the main staircase, and the Hi'tlcl dc Voycr 
^ii7^ just left ol the li(lc| 



200 The Palais-Royal, detail of garden facade, The moM 
popular pleasure resort of pre-Rcvolutionary Paris after its 
re-opcning in 178}. the garden is suitably decorative in ils 
architectural patterning but otherwise shows Louis at his 
most repel ulvc 
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years to complete. The garden itself was excavated for the 
creation ol an underground circus and planted with 
mature trees to satisfy public criticism. The architect 
intended to construct a fourth wing, enclosing the near 
end of the garden and serving as an extension to the palace 
with rooms for the duke and a gallerj' for the collections of 
the Pakis-Royai. This was to have a passageway at g^und 
level supported on rows of Doric coiunms, and a columned 
facade matching tlie order of pilasters on the other sides of 
the garden. Begun in 1783, only the passageway was 
con.stnict)ed before funds ran short, and a temporary 
wooden structure was added at main floor level. 

Despite early opposition the transformat ion of the palace 
was a great popular SucxeaSr providing a pleasure-ground 
for the evening as wdl as during the day, and ail were 
admitted except porters and ^e poorest classes whose 

presence was allowed on only three d.i\>< in the \e.ir. 
According to Mme d'Oberiurcb, 'of all the public walks the 
new garden of the Palais Royal is the most frequented hy 
the court and the citizens ... I heard the other day that the 
i'Luc St. Marc, at Venice, was to serve as a model for the 
t lal dings.' One of the many visitors to the garden was Mrs 
Tiirale; 

In the livening (12 September 178'1| my Husband showed mo the 
new Sqii.irc (.illcd the Palais Royal, whence the Due dc ("li.irtrcs 
tixik .iw.iy the fine hi^h trees, which having sltwd for 
Ceniuncs. it wjs j Shame to touch with jn Ax. and accordingly 
the people were as atigrv as Ireiichttien can be, when the Pollv 
was first committed. The Court had however Wit enough to 
convert the p'l.^cc nito ,) sort ol Vau.xhdli. with Tents, Fountains ^< 
a Q>lonade of Shops and Cotlcchouses surrounding il on everv 
Side; and nosv they arc all happy & contented and Vive le Due de 
Chartres, 

Ch.trtres' confidence in Louis was not therefore mispl.iced. 
and the architect continued in favour with his patron. The 
two had probably first met in Bordeaux in 1776, when 
Louis designed the decorations for Chartres' triumphal 
entry to the town ; he had then proceeded belatedly to lay 
the foundation-stone of the theatre, a ceremony ap- 
parently attended by a large masonic contingent. Louis 
himself was almost oertatidy a mason and therefore in 
touch with Chartres as grand master, although this was a 
function he performed without enthusiasm. A further 
asset was no doubt the acquaintance of Mme Louis, the 
architect's wife, with Mme de Genlis. In 1780 the duke 
already had an architect attached to his house, Henri 
Pictre, who had worked there with Cont.int d'lvry, but he 
had employed at least one outsider, Poyet, on the 
construction of the pavilion of Bdkchasse, where his 
childreti were hrou^^h: up in .Mme de Gcnlis, and 00 his 
huge stables, near the Tuileries. 

Of Louis' work at the Palals-Royal the most InteDigent 
account is given by Thiery. who had evidently spoken to 
the architect about his designs. Thiery explains Louis 



difficulties in having to match the e.vistitij^, rather narrow, 
arcades of the palace and the main levels of the old 
building. The architect's extensive fa(,-adcs with the order 
repeated over two hiuidred times he justified with 
reference to the enclosed plan and the precedent of 
classical aicfaitectute: 

I he lint- L-HcL' : ihc 1 horoughl ares of the ancients proves that 
;^rL-.jt t.K.iuis un sii jiight lines, .md uniformity in details, gives 
cncl' nocture ,1 ch.u.ictcr of grandeur that can iievet be .ichievcd 
with varietv of masses and decoration in a small enclosed space as 
this is ... In one word it is ;hr v,!st enclosure of a P.ilace of a 
Prince of the House of i^rancc thai this artist has wished to convey 
to all those who will enter the gardens. 

The order chosen hy Louis is the most elaborate of all, the 
Composite, with an entablature of consoles continuously 
interrupted by a decoration of threaded swags and by the 
windows of the mezzanine. Laurel sprays decorate the 
spandrels of the arcades and between the capitals there are 
reliefs of dilTerent patterns over the main-lloor windows. 
At the Palais-Royal this decoration seems appropriate to 
the garden setting, where its monotony is In any case 

mitigated hy the outlines of the trees, and suitably festive 
for a place of public entertaiiuncnt. Despite the degree of 
repetition which Thirty for one took to be in the most 
advanced classical taste, the pilasters on their high bases 
seem decidedly of the past, and only in the richness of the 
decoration is the architecture noticeably different from 
Louis' earlier worlcs. 

The two important buildings that closed the career of 
Louis were both theatres, and both variations upon the 
theatre of Bordeaux. Much to the dismay of the Due dc 
Chartres the Opira, after it had been burnt in 1781 , was not 
reconstructed on its old site beside the Palais-Roval, and 
Louis undertook to build a new theatre (the present 
Comidie-Franc^isc) on the opposite side of the palace. 
Begun in 1786, the theatre opened four years later. 
Structurally it was more complex than the Bordeaux 

theatre, with a foyer placed bcnc.irh the auditorium and .i 
yet more elaborate vault, supported by extensive iron 
girders which were rediscovered during the most recent 
reconstruction of the building, carried out after a fire tai 

1900. 

Louis' final theatre followed some years later, the 
Theatre des Arts, or Theatre- National, which was built on 
a site further along the rue de Richelieu. Despite the extent 
of his [»actlce Louis' contribution to the architecture of his 
age was principally in his theatre designs, where the 
importance of the i nteriors allowed the widest scope for his 
real skill, in the m.inipulatiun of space and in decoration. 
As an architect he seems to have profited little from the 
lessons of his older contemporaries, Peyre and de Wailly, 
and he showed link- of the inventive genius that 
distinguishes all the productions of Ledoux. 
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Part Three 

CLAUDE-NICOLAS LEDOUX 
(1735-1806) 

10 Introduction : training and early works 



The HAiF-CENTURY OF TRANSITION bctwccn the 
earlier eighteenth centurj' and the era of Napoleon 
witnessed some of the greatest achievements of French 
architecture, but the period was dominated by no single 
artist. Its main monuments arc the wori<s of different 
authors each with a single masterpiece to his credit : 
Soufllot's church of Stc-Gcncvicvc, the Odcon by Peyrc 
and de Wailly, the Halle au Ble by Le Camus. Antoine's 
Monnaie, the Ecole de Chirurgie by Gondoin, and Louis' 
theatre of Bordeaux. What distinguishes Lcdoux from his 
contemporaries, however talented, is the extraordinary 
range of his competence which resulted in major works in 
every conceivable genre: the many private houses, the 
saltworks of Arc and Senans, the theatre of Besamjon, the 
Parlement and prison of Aix, the town gates of Paris, and 
the designs for the imaginary town of Chaux. As Ledoux's 
first biographer, Jacques Cellerier, stressed, the architect 
'had that force of character, that active perseverance, 
which triumphs over the greatest obstacles' (201 ). 

The work of Ledoux is mainly known through his own 
book, L' Architecture consideree sous le rapport de I'art, des 
moeurs et de la legislation', of which the first volume 
appeared in 1804, two years before the architect's death 
(202). This volume shows for the most part projects (or the 
imaginary town that Ledoux was engaged in designing, 
and represents Lcdoux as he wished to be known to 
posterity. The second volume, appearing as late as 1847, 
contains engravings of buildings that had been commis- 
sioned or built during the earlier part of his life. 

The ponderous title of the Archtieciurc was not 
uncharacteristic of its date. It recalls especially Mmc dc 
Stael's De la litterature consideree dans ses rapports aivc les 
institutions sociales of four years earlier, but there is little 
other similarity between the two works, since Ledoux 
adopted lor the press a style of writing so pretentious as to 
be virtually unintelligible. He defended the text with 
typical allusiveness, claiming that 'the artist writes as he 
makes; always inspired, the ofilces of clerks become, 
under his hand, magnificent propylaea; the house of a 
famous dancer presents the temple of Tcrp>sichore; the 




202 The frontispiece of Ledoux's Anhiteiture. 1804 (engraving by 
\'»rin). The Urst cditiun ol the Architixturc contains i-ngravings o( 
Ledoux's projects lor the imaginar)- town ol Chaux; the posthumous 
edition of 1847 includes many of his other works 
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warehouse of a merchant develops the gardens of Zephyr 
and Flora, and lields produce tactories, and cities where 
colpmm apria^ up beside nettles', and more to the same 
effect. 

The book seems totally at variance with the character of 
the man, for, however ambitious his architectural projects 
may have been, Ledoux was amongst the most practical 
and rational architects of his age. As his letters show, he 
also remained :n full possession of his mental faculties right 
up to the time of his death, despite his imprisonment 
during the Terror and the domestic grief whkh clouded 
the last vears of his life. Cellerier, who was himself an 
architect and one of the f riends chosen by Ledoux to edit 
the second volume of the Arckitecture, speaks of the 
architect as 'Gifted with .in t- >blc exterior, with a fine 
spirit, [and] that tone ol assurance that seduces and 
inapibei on^Bdence', and he mentions his liking for the 
ampaay of hkd of letters and especially of fellow-^artisls 
and women. 

Though I.cdou.x was evidently unable to express his 
creative inspiration in the mediimi of words, adopting the 
allegprical and hjrsterical tone of the literature of the 
Revolution, the almost mystic nature of the Archttcciun- 
must also be related to the character of the town that he 
iUttStrates, which is evidently the one major project of the 
time directly inspired by masonic, or crypto-m.isonic. 
ideas. This hidden side of Ledoux's life, the interest he 
shared with so many of his contemporaries in secret 
societies and the occult, is vividly illustrated in a letter of 
William Beckford, who describes a visit paid in the 
company of Ledoux in 1784 to an occult meeting of some 
kind at a house where the architect had worked, within an 
hour's drive of Paris. A 'very suspicious place of 
bewilderment and mysterv' was Beckford's opinion of the 
house, which he left with the greatest relief. Ledoux 
himself Beckford otherwise describes as a 'singularly high- 
flown personage', with his 'courtly blandishments', and he 
also implies that the architect was something ol a dandy, 
wearing a 'magyiificent full powdered aile de Pigeon 
coifliire'. 

Qtdte apart from an unintelligible text, the two voliunes 
of the Architecture as has only recently been realized are 
positively misleading in the impression they give of 
Ledoux's career and in their visual presentation of his 
works. Ledoux improved the appearance of his buildings 
in the engravings he prepared for the press, altering the 
earlier works in acoordanoe «dth his hte stjde. The derigns 

for the town of Chnux, formerly dated within the lifetime 
of Louis XV, and assumed, even by Cellener, to have been 
intended for a real town, have in the past been studied 
abnost to the exclusion of his real buildings, and Ixdoux 
has been bracketed with BouUee and even Lequeu as one of 
the three visionary architects of 'Romantic classicism'. 
Without questioning the very real interest of Ledoux's 
bnaginary designs and thetar relation to suburban and 
gardcn-citv planning, which ensured their popularity in 
the early years of the present century, or indeed their 
afBllatfam with the late works of other ardsta ef genius, 
they nnist be regarded as only a small part of tbs total 



production of an architect of muchg^terpiaCllcalabUiqr 
than is generally allowed. 

As a consequence of the many discoveries that have 
recently been made alx>ut the work of Ledoux, the true 
extent of his acliievement can now the more easily be 
appreciated. If the distortions which the architect 
practised in the publication of his work have been 
exposed, the course of his early career is abo much better 
known, partly through the publication of Ledoux's own 
memoir informing the Academy about his earliest commis- 
sions. There remains to be investigated the character of bis 
private clients, amongst whom were numbered many of 
the most distinguished families of the kingdom, and 
likewise the social and poUtical implications of his pabHc 
buiklin^^s. scarcely less varied in character than die 

aichilecl's domestic work. 

Like Gondoin, Ledoux was one of the few arciiitects of 
his generation not to have been born in Paris, but in the 
coimtry - at Dormans in Champagne. This is not without 
significance considering the real importance that the 
effects of nature assiuned in the imagination of the 
architect ; moreover, drcumstanoes conspired to force him 
at the start of his career to return to the countryside around 
the place of his birth, it was not until the early 1770s that 
Ledoux's work began to be appreciated, but he had been 
horn in 1735, and he was thus a little older than Chalgrin 
and Gondoin. His parents, according to Cellerier, were 
poor, but with grant he entered the College deBeauvaisin 
Paris. The college had been founded by a fellow-dtizen of 
Dormans and was then under ihe administration of a 
.lansenist, Pere Coffin, who subsequently became famous 
as one of the most eminent of his faith to be denied the 
sacraments on his death in 1749. Ledoux stayed at Ae 
college until the age of fifteen (17'jO) and on leaving 
supported himself as an engraver, making plates of battles 
which are so far untraced. 

Like Roullcc ledoux received a grounding in the 
figurative arts, hut he turned spontaneously, it appears, to 
architecture, attending the classes of Blondel and then 
joining the ofDce of Trouard. He was not, tfaercfore, 
subje^ed to the training of the Academy and Cdlerier 
denies categorically that he ever visited Italy, although it 
seems that he made a Journey to England. It must have 
been through prints and dnvrings that antiquity and 
Italian architecture were revealed to Ledoux, and his own 
approach to the classical past was never fettered by 
considerations of ardiaeolagical accuracy, recalling alwajrs 
in its imaginative force and in its relianoe Upon nature the 
intensity of Piranesi's vision. 

Ledoux's move to the office of Trouard was presumably 
in the later 17S05, and lie must have been at the school of 
Blondel earlier In the decade when Chalgrin and Gondoin 
were also pupils tht-rc. In 1762 he came briefly to the 
attention of the public with a scheme of decoration carried 
out at the Cafi Godot, where he ingeniously used spears 
and helmets for the articulation of the walls, the form of 
decoration that de Wailiy employed slightly later for the 
bed of the Marquis de Voyer. For much of the 1760s 
Ledoux was active as the architect attached to the 
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department known as the Eaux et Forets de France, a post 
which took him Ircqucntly beyond his birthplace to the 
forests of eastern France. Like the engineers of the Ponts et 
Chaussccs, the architects of the Eaux et Forcts took 
responsibility for local architectural projects, and the 
participation of Ledoux has recently been discovered in 
about twelve, mainly ecclesiastical, works in Burgundy 
and its vicinity- At this time two more important 
commissions in this part of France also fell to Ledoux, the 
redecoration of the choir of Auxerre Cathedral and work 
on the cathedral of Sens, including the chapter house. 
These two projects arc included in the list of works that 
Ledoux prepared, probably about 1768. to facilitate his 
admission to the Academy. 

Ledoux's list radically alters accepted views of his early 
work and of the patrons he had attracted at the start of his 
career. The Chateau of Maupertuis is listed as his first 
work, though whether first in date or in importance is 
unclear (203}. Ledoux claims that this was a large chateau, 
decorated with an Ionic order, with wings and outbuildings 
in a park. He describes in detail the method of access: 

the entrance in the middle had seemed almost impracticable 
because of the enormous rocks in the earth and up to the level of 
the ground rising to the front floor of the chateau. I made a 
horseshoe 150 toises (959 feet: 292-3 metres] in circumference 
crowned with balustrades, pierced with square and round 
niches, arriving at a gentle incline at the door of the vestibule: 
and since the rock of the country by its random forms and its 
colour contributed to the decoration, I used it as it was in ending 
the horseshoe with a river god and naiads mounted on pedestals 
and distributing the water for the whole chateau. There was 
formerly a Pavilion of about ten toises |64 feet: 19-6 metres] 
without form which was subjected to the new ensemble. 

The owner of Maupertuis was one of the most celebrated 
of the libera! noblemen of the time, and one of the most 
pretentious in his claims to a lineage grander than that of 
the royal house. He was Anne-Pierre de Montesquiou- 
Fezcnzac, junior to Ledoux by three years and described 
by the architect as Premier Gentilhomme to the Dauphin, 
though he later joined the hou.sehold of the Comte de 
Provence, the patron of Chalgrin. A Marechal de Camp, as 
well as being a member of the Academic des Lettres, 
Montesquiou aligned himself with the Third Estate in 
1789 and later became a general in the Revolutionary 
army. In 1760 he married the daughter of President 
Hocquart, of a well-known family of tax farmers, and it may 
have been as a consequence of this alliance that Mauper- 
tuis was reconstructed. 

Laid out by Ledoux at this early date, Maupertuis was 
further embellished right up until the time of the 
Revolution, for Brongniart too worked there (see chapter 
13), creating one of the most famous gardens of the time. 
Nothing now remains of Ledoux's work at Maupertuis, but 
his description of the site shows something of the priority 
that he gave to the natural setting of a building even at the 
very start of his career. The engravings in his book that 
show the Chateau of Maupertuis with a giant Dtiric order 
(203), and the famous spherical house of the 'gardes 
agricoles', must be a much later fantasy based on this early 
work of his. 




203 The Chltrau of Maupertuis. section and elevations, engraving from 
Lrdoux. The reconstruction of Maupertuis for the Marquis dc 
Montcsquiou-Frzcnzac was one of Ledoux's first works (early 1760s); 
his engraving shows a later variant of the design 

The second two works on the list which Ledoux 
prepared for the Academy were carried out for President 
Hocquart, the father of Mme de Montesquieu and the 
respected Premier President of the Parlement of Met/. The 
two buildings in question are the Chateau of Montlermeil, 
near Paris, of which little is known, and a town house, 
described by Ledoux as a 'Pavilion', isolated and amidst 
gardens'. This last may have been largely a work of 
reconstruction as the architect explains that the external 
sculpture and the entrance gate were not of his design, and 
that for the interior he was asked to reuse the woodwork of 
a demolished chateau, that of Gagny. Again the engravings 
of the house in the Architecture appear to be a fantasy 
based upon his work, though he correctly shows the order 
as Ionic. As well as Hocquart and Montcsquiou Ledoux's 
patrons at this date included the Marquise de Foucault, the 
Cardinal de Luynes and the Baron dc Thiers, for all of 
whom he was engaged on small projects. 

The fourth item on Ledoux's list is the Hotel d'Hallwyl, 
a building that, according to Cellerier, attracted new 
patrons to the architect and the acclaim both of the general 
public and of fellow-artists. The Hotel d'Hallwyl is one of 
the very few surviving works of Ledoux (though one that 
is badly in need of restoration) and it provides the earliest 
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204 The Hotel d'HjIlwyl, Puis, plans, cngrjvlng from Ledoux. Tlie 
alierjiion or (he HAicI dc Buull^neux in uMern Paris for the Comte 
d'Hallwyl was btjjun by Ledoux in 1766 



20*) The Hotel d'Hallwyl. the street fai^ade. The doorway combines the 
(rjdiliorul jr<;hed shape of the Paris pone cochere with an articulation 
of colutnns and a lintel 



206 The Hotel d'Hallwyl, street elevation and seilion through rear 
court, engraving from Ledoux. The street fa(;ade is made more regular 
in the engraving: the section shows the Ionic colonnade that was to be 
painted on the wall facing the end of the garden 
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point of reference showing the improvements made by the 
architect in his engravings ^205, 206). The building also 
marks the start of Lcdoux's fruitful association with the 
fraternity of Swiss banltcrs and soldiers who had taken up 
residence in Paris. Francois- Joseph d'Hallwyl had been the 
colonel of the Swiss regiment that bore his name, and later 
a Marcchal dc Camp. He is occasionally mentioned as a 
figure at court in the memoirs of the period and on one 
occasion he is recorded as Marigny's host at a dinner. 

His Paris house, transformed for him by Ledoux, was 
the former Hotel de Bouligneux, in the rue Michel-le- 
Comte, in the eastern part of the city. It had recently been 
the house of the Swiss banker, Isaac Thclusson, and was let 
to the Comte d'Hallwyl in 1764 by Jacques Necker. then a 
partner in the Thelusson bank, which had its office in an 
adjacent building. The hotel follows the traditional tall 
shape that houses had assumed for over a century in this 
part of Paris; Ledoux used part of the existing fabric but 
transformed the character of the old building almost 
beyond recognition. 

The architect employed rustication with narrow hori- 
zontal bands to impose his own will upon the shape of the 
house and especially to reduce its sense of verticality. The 
main doorway (205^ recalls the normal form of the Parisian 
parte cochere in its round-headed shape, but it too is 
transformed by Ledoux into a more modern composition 
by the insertion of columns at the sides supporting a 
straight lintel. The lintel effectively obscures the struc- 
tural importance of the main arch in a design, later much 
used by Ledoux and his contemporaries, that reconciles 
the French vernacular tradition with recent prescriptions 
for classical purity. 

Because of the presence of columns beside the doorway 
the facade has two entablatures, the upper one breaking 
back once in the centre and the lower one twice. This too 
refers to the traditional complexity of French architectural 
practice, no less than the dropped keystones above the 
windows, which recall dc Wailly's slightly earlier use of 
rustication at Montmusard. When Ledoux came to engrave 
the facade for publication (206) he could not radically 
transform such a street elevation, but he .straightened the 
cornices and simplified the keystones, producing a more 
streamlined design, reminiscent of the street facade of the 
Ecolc de Chirurgic ^/ 77^. Yet here, as in all his engravings, 
Lcdoux's acute sense of spacing is not greatly affected by 
the simplifications he introduced and the contrasts of light 
and shade are even intensified, much against the prevail- 
ing taste of post-Revolutionar\' art. 

The forecourt (207) is designed with a greater sense of 
contrast than the street fa<;adc, the rustication breaking off 
in the centre of the main fa(;adc to provide a plain 
frontispiece with pedimented windows and stone balus- 
trades in the newest fashion, but the most unusual feature 
iif the house is tlie garden, where the order of the main 
doorway reappears to form straight Tuscan colonnades at 
each s'ldic (208). Colonnaded gardens were not unknown in 
Paris, where the forecourt of the Hotel de Soubise is a 
notable example, but in its severity and density of scale the 
garden of the Hotel d'Hallwyl is unique in its resemblance 




207 The Hotel d'Hallivj-l, the court frontispiece. The channelled 
rustication, which reduces the vertical emphasis of the court, is 
omitted on the three cenlraJ window bays 




20H The H6td d'HjIUvyl, j^ardc-n culonmide, det.iil In w enclosed a 
space ihe colonnades resemble those of * Roman atrium 
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20» The Hotel d'HjIlwyl, thi> dt><:orjlion ol the rcjr garden wall. 
Sculpted dccofdlion server in pUce oi rcjl tountainii in ihc garden 




J 10 IX-IJil III the hinijlne de Mediiis. I'.il.iis du t.uxeinNiui}>. I'jris, 
e>irly sevrnirenth century. Much of (x'dDUx'v dec<ir.iiive inuj^ery, 
including sculpted water, wm inspired by l-rcnch Renaissance 
.irchitecturc 



to the atrium of a Roman house, and like an atrium, it is to 
all appearances copiously supplied with water (209). 

On the rear wall two sculpted urns spill water over 
ledges and down the rusticated wall, while in the centre 
spoiling the illusion is a tramc that also seems composed 
of water, enclosing a niche. Paris, unlike Rome, was never 
well supplied with aqueducts, and water was for the most 
part carried from the Seine by porters and sold from dcwr 
to door. Ledoux's illusionistic fountains seem to have been 
inspired by no very obvious classical precedent, but rather 
by decorative sculpture ol the early Renaissance in France, 
particularly the Fontaine de Medicis in the Luxembourg 
gardens (210). Indeed the revival of interest in the 
sculpture of the sixteenth century, already encountered in 
the work of SouMlot and de Waillv, was to provide the 
source of many of Ledoux's wittiest clTccts. The 
illusionism of the garden of the Hotel d'Hallwyl was to be 
completed by a mural painted on the wall beyond the 
street behind the hotel (206). It is not unusual to find 
painted architecture in the courtyards of houses in eastern 
Paris, but rarely is it as spectacular as in Ledoux's scheme, 
which shows an Ionic colonnade with shrubs in vases and a 
park beyond. 

After the Hotel d'Hallwyl Ledoux's next major commis- 
sion (not included in his list) seems to have been the 
restoration of the town house of the Due d'Uzes, which was 
apparently completed in 1769 (211-215). It lay at the 
northern extremity of the city within the seventeenth- 
century walls and was recorded in photographs before its 
demolition in the later nineteenth century, The house was 
one of the examples of modern architecture mentioned by 
Blondel in his Homme Ju monJc. where the daring of the 
frontispiece is condemned and the beauty of the interior 
praised : 

We then passed on to a town house that a young architect has just 
built for a great nobleman. To judge the talents ui this artist by 
the exterior he can certainly he ranked amongst the class ol his 
emulators, who. still novices, seek only to astonish and often 
mistake delirium lor imagination. The gateway is in a good style 
but the fjva^t^s |ol the house] are in bad taste : the scale is colossal, 
and the proportions defective. But I can't pretend to dissimulate: 
the interior is heavenly. Never have 1 seen forms so agreeable, so 
appropriate, and architecture so perfectly related to sculpture 

\2n\. 

For the reconstruction of his hotel the Due d'Uzcs 
apparently asked several architects to submit drawings 
before the work was entrusted to Ledoux. Francois- 
Emmanuel de Crussol. Due d'Uzes, was the most senior of 
the non-royal dukes. Born in 1728, he had married in 1753 
the daughter of the Due d'Antin. the bastard son of Louis 
XIV who had served as Surintendani des Batiments du Roi. 
He pursued an active military career and was promoted to 
the rank of brigadier at the start of the Seven Years' War. 
With the peace of 176 ) he, like the Marquis de Voyer and 
other oOiccrs, was able to pursue an active interest in 
intellectual matters; as early as 1751 he had corresponded 
with Voltaire on the subject of Rousseau's Essai. Though 
entitled by his rank to duties at court he is rarely mentioned 
in the memoirs of the period. A representative of the nobles 
in 1789, he later joined the army of the exiled princes in 
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212 The Hotel d'Uzcs.. ihc main frontispiece 
hefore demolition. Though the One d'l.'zo w.is 
I'remicr Due. the front i%pi«ce of his house wjs 
tonsideifd (wetcntious 
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21 1 The Hotel d'Urfs, the garden dcidc before 
demolition. Giant Ionic pilasters with sutues 
.ibove decorated the garden U<i»iie of the bouse 
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214 The Hotel d'Uzes, the main gateway, elevation, engraving from Ledoux. Separated by a long avenue trom the house (21 1 ), the main door was 
conceived in the form of an arch with two triumphal columns before it. proclaiming the military prowess of the owner 



Germany, and after a short visit to England he returned to 
Paris, where hcdied in 1802. The duke was an active patron 
at Uzcsand he possessed another chateau (Bonnelles), not far 
from Paris, which was laid out with a garden in the ' English' 
style. 

Like the Hotel d'Hallwyl the house of the Due d'Uzes 
had the characteristically tall shape of a seventeenth- 
century mansion, and it also resembled a chateau in having 
a long drive from the street to the main courtyard (212). 
Both of these peculiarities may have encouraged the 
architect and his patron to experiment more boldly than 
was customary, but the columned faqade added to the 
front of the building was also not without its social 
implications. It gave an impression of almost royal or civic 
consequence to the building, thus disturbing the rules of 
convenance as Blondel understood them. What Peyre in fact 
had proposed for the Prince dc Conde (108), Ledoux 
carried out for the Due d'Uzes. and architecturally the 
frontispiece must have seemed all the more provocative in 
the absence of a pediment. 

The garden side of the building was also decorated with 
a giant order (21 3). though here it consisted of pilasters 



and of the garlanded Ionic that Boullee and Moreau liked to 
use. The entablature continued without alteration around 
the building and appears to have been a compromise 
between the design appropriate for the Ionic and for the 
more elaborate Corinthian order. 

As in many other town houses of the period it was the 
decoration of the interior, often costing more than the 
masonry, that most delighted the owners and their visitors 
(215). Many of the panels designed by Ledoux for his early 
interiors have sur\'ived and though the architect gave no 
prominence to such decorations in his hooks, they were no 
less inventive than his buildings, and are indeed amongst 
(he most elegant and magical of all the interiors of the time. 
While Gabriel had introduced greater severity in the 
design of panelling, and Boullee had invented interiors of 
great architectural richness 4 J^, Ledoux was a master of 
fanciful ornamental design that recalled the achievements 
of the earlier eighteenth century, but which remained 
always more disciplined in character. The panels of the 
Grand Salon of the Hotel d'Uzes were designed as a scries 
of trees rooted in the floor and bearing on their branches 
trophies of war. 
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215 The Hotel d'Uzn, the salon (Muscc Canuvalct, Paris). Described by Blondel as 'heavenly', the interiors of the hotel were largely sculpted by 
Joseph Mctivier to Ledoux's designs 



The military exploits of the patron likewise inspired the 
most inventive architectural feature of the house, the main 
gateway (214). Instead of a conventional door like those 
suggested by Ledoux's competitors, Ledoux provided not 
only a free-standing triumphal arch, but one with two 
columns in front of the gate each decorated with military 
trophies. Like the triumphal columns of Imperial Rome 
they proclaim to all who pass the nature of the duke's 
achievements and the status of his family. 

Just how far the Hotel d'Uzes approximated to a chateau 
rather than a town house is shown by its virtual twin, the 
surviving Chateau of Bcnouvillc, near Caen in Normandy, 
which Ledoux remodelled for Hippolyte-Fran<;ois Sau- 
guin. Marquis de Livr\', beginning in 1768 (216 220). 
Like the Hotel d'Uzes this too was apparently an existing 
building and one that remains typical of a Normandy 
chateau in its height and relative isolation. In (his case 
Ledoux employed the Ionic order for both facjades and a 
simplified Ionic entablature. The order is garlanded but 
more sculptural in its effect with the garlands interrupt- 
ing, on the rear {a<;adc, the channelling of the pilasters 
and on the main frontispiece the four central columns 



project well forwards crowned with a panel of arms. Yet 
despite these differences the resemblance is so close to the 
Hotel d'Uzes as to suggest a deliberate connection between 
the two buildings, though no direct relationship between 
their respective patrons is known. 

The Marquis de Livry was a little older than the Due 
d'Uzes, and he had served in the navy where he had 
become an admiral (Chef d'Escadre) and visited Italy and 
Greece. The estate of Benouville came to him on the death 
of his father-in-law, Antoinc Gillain, Marquis de Benou- 
ville, in 1768. Livry is rarely mentioned in the memoirs of 
the time, though both his parents were intimates of Louis 
XV. his father being Premier Maitrc d'Hotel to the king 
when he died in 1758. As at the Hotel d'Uzes the military 
exploits of the owner are recorded in the decoration of the 
exterior, in the trophies sculpted above the entablature of 
the rear fa(;ade. 

Benouville was one ol the buildings that Ledoux altered 
most of all in his engravings (216, 219). As finally 
envisaged, the design incorporated projecting frontis- 
pieces of six columns on both fai^ades, a simple Ionic order 
and a severe attic entirely bare of windows. The plan. 
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217 The Chjicju of BcnouvUlc. the from 
Ui^idr. Falsely shown in the engraving {216). 
the chateau has a windowed attic storey and 
a frontispiece ol lour garlanded funic 
columns wnh two set back at the sides 
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however, apparently remained relatively unaltered and 
while it is not one of the most inventive of Lcdoux's plans, 
it is of particular interest for the placing of the main 
staircase (219, 220). Without, presumably, altering the 
existing fabric of the building, Lcdoux created his staircase 
at the centre of the garden facade in the position normally 
rcscrvcd for the principal salon. Like Pevre at the Hotel de 
Conde Ledoux thus ensured an absolute svmmetrv for the 
main rooms of the chateau in accordance with the latest 
fashion. At Benouville. however, the plan of the staircase is 
more traditional than Peyre'sf I08j, being a simpler variant 
of the type later used by Louis al the Bordeaux theatre 
(I93J, and the presence of a central flight of steps prevents 
direct access to the garden on the main axis of the house. 

As at the theatre of Bordeaux, the staircase at Benouville 
also recalls the seventeenth century in its stony ap- 
pearance, which depends not only on the extensive low 
vaults that support the flights and the landing, but also on 
the balusters themselves, which arc composed of stone 
piers. In the decoration of the main floor Ledoux used the 
motif he had invented for the doorway of the Hotel 
d'Hallwyl (205), with a series of arches surmounting pairs 
of columns and pilasters, though in the absence of an upper 
cornice the arches arc diminished in importance. A 
coffered vault with an open rectangular gallery again 
recalls the open domes of scventeenth-centun,' architec- 
ture, like Mansart's staircase at Maisons, which Ledoux 
would have visited in Blondcl's company (39). 

For real ingenuity in planning Ledoux's early master- 
piece was his next Parisian town house, the Hotel de 
Montmorency, designed apparently in 1769 and con- 
tracted for building in January of the f ollowing year (221 j. 
The house was built on the northern boulevard of the city, 
at the west corner of the newly developing rue de la 
Chaussee-d'Antin. Given an irregular rectangular site 
Ledoux placed the hotel not discreetly at the rear but 
prominently at the street corner, with the court and the 
stables behind. The exterior had two matching facades, 
each with a projecting frontispiece of four engaged Ionic 
columns with partial fluting like those used by Ledoux's 
teacher, Trouard, in St-Symphorien at Versailles (161). 
The presence of the giant order lent the house something of 
the grandeur of a public building, but the effect must have 
been less overtly provocative than at the Hotel d'Uzes 
since an engaged giant order was a commonplace of civic 
architecture in Paris. The design indeed closelv resembles 
the corner pavilions of Gabriel's Place Louis XV (43), 
which Ledoux mentions with apparent approval in his 
book, although he uses no pediments at the Hotel de 
Montmorency and no prof>cr frames for any of the 
windows. Architecturally the house was well received, the 
Prince de Croy describing it as a 'charming maison du 
boulevard where there are new ideas', but the statues over 
the frontispieces, where the pretensions of the owners 
became explicit, were not so readily tolerated. Like 
Soufilot's statues at Lyon (27), they represented medieval 
heroes, in this case the ancestors of the occupants. 

The prolific house of Montmorencv, which had 
produced six constables of France in the Middle Ages, had 




210 The chateau al Benouville. ground-plan, engraving from Lcdoux. 
The suircase is placed nn ihe central axis ol'the plan in plai'e of (he 
salon; the engraving Talsely shows projecting rruntlspleces of six 
columns on both fjcadc-s 




221) The Chateau ot Benouville. the slairchamher The 'anhiletiural' 
character ol the stairchambcr malls I rench Mairraso of the 
seventeenth century (i9) 
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221 The Hdtcl dc Montmorency, Paris. ele% jtkin, section and plans 
(engraving from Kratlt and Ransonnettc). Designed by Lcdoux in 1769 
for the Prince and Princcssc dc Montmorency (Logny) on the corner of 
the rue de la Chau««e-d'Antin. the hotel was the masterpiece amongst 
Ledoux's early houses for Ingenuity of planning 
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222 The house of M. Roland, Paris, plan (engraving by Marot). 
Designed by the mathematician and engineer, Gerard Desargues 
(1 54) Ife6l), and recalling the Hotel de Montmorency (221} in the 
diagonally planned staircase 
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subsequently suffered disgrace and exile in Flanders. 
Gradually the members of the different branches of the 
family had returned to France; several had served with 
distinction in the French army, and by the later eighteenth 
century they had become the most vociferous pretenders 
to the oldest lineage in the country, with a five-volume 
book on their ancestry published in 1764. These claims 
were generally (and perhaps rightly) accepted, though not 
in the Crcquy Souvenirs, where they are attributed to the 
scheming of Mme de Luxembourg, the wife of the Due dc 
Montmorency-Luxcmbourg. The Luxembourgs were 
famous for the protection they had given to Rousseau, and 
the duchess more especially as an arbiter in social and 
intellectual matters. Well known through the reputation of 
Mme de Luxembourg, the Montmorency were also 
celebrated for their support of the masonic movement in 
France, and the lodge of Montmorency-Luxembourg 
formed the nucleus of the Grand-Orient. 

The patron of Ledoux was one of the less famous 
members of the clan, Louis-Franqois-Joscph, Comtc de 
Logny, who was known from his Belgian title as the Prince 
de Montmorency. Little is known of his life, though he was 
closely related to several other branches of the family. One 
year younger than Ledoux, he had pursued a career in the 
army during the Seven Years' War, like most other 
aristocrats of his generation, and he became a brigadier in 
1762. Two years later came an alliance with the Luxem- 
bourg branch of the family on his marriage to Mme de 
Luxembourg's widowed daughtcr-in-law. His new wife, 
Louise-Fran<;oise-Pauline de Montmorency-Luxembourg, 
was three times over a Montmorency : allied by marriage to 
the Luxembourg and Logny branches, she was also the 
only surviving child of the Prince de Tingry- 
Montmorency. The memoirs of the time, especially those 
of de Croy, suggest that she was more active and ambitious 
than her new husband. She created at Boulogne-sur-Seine 
one of the earliest of the 'English' gardens and had the 
single-mindcdness to seek the friendship of Mme du Barry, 
apparently in the interests of her husband's career. 

Certainly she took an active part in the planning of her 
new hotel, witnessing with her husband the contract of 
January 1770. which she signed 'Montmorency Montmor- 
ency'. Shortly before the house was built the Comte de 
Logny had become the chief of his branch of the family on 
the death of an elder brother, and about the same time his 
step-daughter married into the senior branch of the family 
(Fosseux), bringing to her husband the title of Due de 
Montmorency. The Fosseux house was an early 
eighteenth-century mansion, not far from the Hotel 
d'Uzes, where a special building was constructed shortly 
before the Revolution for the genealogical papers of the 
Montmorency family. 

Exactly how the talents of Ledoux came to serve the 
social ambitions of his Montmorency patrons is not clear. 
The land on which Ledoux's building was constructed was 
owned by the financier Joscph-Florent Le Normand de 
.Mezieres, who had also acquired land at Faubonne, near 
the estate of Mme dc Luxembourg, and it may have been 
through de Mezieres that Ledoux was chosen. Either way. 




22i The Hotel dc Montmorency, panel from the salon (Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston). As at the Hdtcl d'Uzcs (215), the decoration was carried 
out to Ledoux's designs by Mctivicr 

the Prince and Princessc dc Montmorency, thanks to the 
skill of the architect, had the distinction of owning one of 
the most elegant houses of the capital, a prominently sited 
stronghold, or so it must have appeared, of uncompromi.s- 
ing symmetry, its matching frontispieces, guarded by the 
ancestors of the family, clearly referring to the dynastic 
liaison within. 

The main entrance was not obtrusive. It lay at the 
corner, announced by an inscription and by the presence 
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224 Portrait ol Marie Ltrdoux with her younger daughter Alexandrine 
(Private Collection) The recently diwovered pair to the pt>rlrJil of 
Ledoux (201 ) 



above the cornice of a winged figure against a background 
of Hags. From a circular lobby inside the entrance a passage 
led to the right where carriages passed underneath the 
house to the court at the back. An oval vestibule in the 
very centre of the block gave access to matching staircases 
in the rear corner, hiding the kitchen and ascending to the 
first antechamber. Re-crossing the house diagonally on the 
first Moor there followed a second antechamber, an oval 
room two storeys in height surmounted, like the staircase 
at Benouville, by a gallery and a shallow dome, and finally 
the main circular salon over the entrance vestibule. The 
private rtwms ol the house led from the salon, with the 
bedroom of the princess behind the f rontispiece over the 
boulevard and that of the prince behind the frontispiece 
at the side. The decoration throughout was as lavish as the 
architecture seemed to demand ; nine panels from the walls 
of the salon, which Mctivicr sculpted in the style of 
Goujon, survive at Boston (22i). 

The plan itself has all the ingenuity traditionally 
associated with French house design, with its sequence of 
rooms ol varied shapes interlocked in harmony on the site, 
but there is a perceptible change of emphasis in the 
absolute symmetry and density of the planning, centred 
upon the top-lit oval antechamber. Houses based upon a 
square divided into nine sections, recalling the villas of 
Palladio and the dense regularity of Roman baths, were to 
become a commonplace of planning later in the century. 



though thev were never again to be treated with the 
artistrv commanded by Ledoux. 

Ledoux's sympathy for tradition is revealed, for 
example, in the choice of an oval form at the centre of the 
house to give direction to the plan, and this he seems to 
have combined in the ground-floor vestibule with an order 
of baseless Tuscan columns, apparently the first of their 
kind to appear in I'aris. though in a suitably subterranean 
context. In his contract drawings Ledoux had envisaged 
conventional Tuscan columns lor the vestibule but it 
seems likely that the change to a baseless order, a favourite 
device of the architect, was introduced during the course 
of construction and not at a later date, especially as the 
building seems not to have been altered in other ways in 
the years immediately following its construction. 

If the vestibule is a reinterpretation of a classic of French 
architectural practice, so too is the staircase. Whereas 
Roman bath plans and Palladian villas had only one main 
fioor and. when necessary, outside stairs, houses in the 
centre of Paris required stairs within their walls that 
suggested something of the luxury and social prestige of 
the main living rooms. Like Peyre at the Hotel dc Conde 
(108) Ledoux designed matching staircases rising sym- 
metrically from the sides of the vestibule but in his case the 
plan appears to have been inspired by an ingenious idea 
devised by the seventeenth-century architect and geome- 
trician. Gerard Desargues, for the house of a M. Roland 
(222). 

Beyond the contacts that his illustrious patrons pro- 
vided little is known of Ledoux's personal life in the 1 760s. 
Ccllcricr claims as a positive fact that Ledoux never visited 
Italy, but there is evidence of one or more journeys to 
England, possibly in his youth. Ledoux himself speaks of 
works of his carried out in England, as well as in Germany, 
Holland and Russia, though this may indicate no more than 
the commission of projects by foreign clients. Yet there are 
references in the Architecture that have been taken to 
indicate a journey to England, while Beckford mentions 
projects designed by Ledoux for Villa Pitt and Cellcricr 
work undertaken for Lord Clive (Cliwes). Clive of India, 
who died in 1774. was in England in the earlier 1760s and 
from 1767. developing his estate at Styche in Shropshire. 
Whatever the relations between Clive and I-edoux, it is 
certainly curious that so famous an enemy of France may 
have been the patron of a French architect. 

Ledoux's marriage probably took place in the late 1760s, 
as the first of his daughters, Adelaide, was born about 1770 
(201 ), and the second, Alexandrine, five years later (224). 
His wife, Marie Bureau, was the daughter of a musician, 
formerly in the King's Musketeers, who lived at Corbeil, 
not far from Paris. Marie Bureau may have brought 
property to her husband, or the means for its acquisition, 
for the couple later owned jointly six houses in Paris, 
including the house they themselves inhabited. This 
looked south over the northern boulevard of the city 
between the Porte St-Martin and the Porte St-Denis, with 
its entrance in the rue Neuve-d'Orleans. and it was 
described by Beckford as 'one of the strangest mock palaces 
you ever saw'. 
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11 The 1770s: the patronage of Mile Guimard and 
Mme du Barry; the saltworks of Arc and Senans; 
the theatre of Besancon; the Hotel de Thelusson 



The dfcade of the 1770s, opening Ibr Lcdoux with 
ihe signing of the contract for the Hotel dc Montmorency, 
marked the peak of his early success. The patronage of 
Mme du Barry began at the start of the decade, ensuring 
the success of the architect at court. His most famous 
houses in Paris were also designed in the 1770s, as well as 
the saltworks at Arc and Senans and the theatre of 
Besancon. And the promise of work at Kassci and at Aix 
opened up for the architect in the middle of the decade. 

The most celebrated of all the smaller houses of Lcdoux 
was the hotel he constructed for Mile Guimard, Premiere 
Danseuse of the Opera (225), the house that became famous 
as the 'Temple de Terpsichore' ^226, 227^. The site lay a 
little beyond the Hotel de Montmorency, on the same side 
of the rue dc la Chaussce-d'Antin, and just beyond the 
avenue that led to a house later constructed by Necker. 
The design was apparently approved in 1770 and the 
house completed in the following year, but little is known 
of the negotiations that led to its construction or to the 
choice of Ledoux as its architect. The site, it seems, 
belonged to one of the dancer's many lovers, Jean- 
Benjamin de La Borde, a financier and celebrated amateur 
musician, who was also a favourite of the king and his 
Premier Valet de Chambrc. 

Funds are also said to have been provided by another 
lover of Mile Guimard, the Prince de Soubise, a member of 
the distinguished Rohan family, which in the person of the 
Cardinal dc Rohan was later to bring dishonour to Queen 
Marie Antoinette over the affair of the diamond necklace. 
Soubise was a courtier cast in the same mould as his friend, 
the Due de Richelieu : 

His frenetic usle li>r wcimen [whiim] his .ige pKiccd him bevond 
(he ability to please had thrown him into a scandalous way of life. 
The girls of (he o|>era formed his court, and, on the other hand, 
there was a Madame dc rHopitai. his ofTicial mistress. |who \vas{ 
deeply engaged in gambling. But nevertheless everyone had a 
kind of deference for htm, inspired by his birth, and his status, 
and also the position he held in the jroyalj Council. 

Not only Soubise. but also his son-in-law, the Prince de 
Gucmcncc, supported the dancer, and when Guemcncc's 




225 Portrait ot Mile Guimard, by Fragoiurd, 1771 (Musccdu Louvre. 
Paris). The owner ii) the most lamous ot Lcduux's smaller huuscs (226), 
M\\c Guimard was Premiere Uanscusc oi the Academic KoyaJc dc 
.Musiquc (the Opera) 

famous bankruptcy occurred in 1 786 she was forced to sell 
the house, which she put on the market in a characteristi- 
cally piquant way, as a lottery. 

However Ledoux came to be appointed its architect, this 
house too, in its very different way from the nearby Hotel 
dc Montmorency, was ingeniously keyed to the per- 
sonality of its owner and to the nature of the hospitality 
offered there. It was a house of one main storey, with a 
small courtyard in front, hidden from the street by an 
entrance wing that also accommodated a small theatre on 
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226 The Hotel Guimard. Paris, front elevation, engraving from Lcdoux. Designed by l^cdoux in 1770 on a site near to that of the Hotel de 
Montmorency (221 ). the hotel (here falsely shown in a park setting) was known as the Temple de Terpsichore from the Muse of dancing, who is 
shown over the columns of the frontispiece 



the Rijin floor. The owner had formerly lived on the 
outskirts of Paris, where she had enjoyed the use of a 
theatre, and Ledoux's house is cast rather in the form of a 
villa than a true town house. 

The frontispiece, dominating the courtyard, sets the 
tone of the dwelling no less effectively than the gateway of 
the Hotel d'Uzes or the frontispieces of the Montmorency 
house. It recalls in its shape the arched and trabcated door 
of the Hotel d'Hallwyl ^205^, but as a concave variant of 
the design it is also rooted in the long French tradition 
whereby a true niche acted as the principal entrance. At 
the Hotel Guimard, however, the upper part of the niche 
has a pattern of coffering that very appropriately recalls 
the ruins of the temple which Venus shared with Rome in 
the Forum, an interior made visible by the process of decay 
(228). Columns span the whole width of the niche at the 
Hotel Guimard and in the opening above the screen 
Ledoux designed a sculptural group, carried out by Felix 
Lecomte, of the Crowning of Terpsichore, the Muse of 
dancing. A triumph of Terpsichore was the subject of the 
long relief, by the same sculptor, that decorated the rear of 
the niche behind the entablature of the screen. 



Openings screened by columns had appeared in the 
1760s, notably in Boullee's Hotel Alexandre (141), and in 
conjunction with an arch they had been introduced in 
interiors, as in Adam's work at Syon. The secret of 
Ledoux's design resides in the effect he achieved by using 
such a columned niche externally to give a mood of 
positive intimacy to the house, with the space of the open 
courtyard passing beyond the screen of columns to 
penetrate the wall of the facade. The boldness of ledoux's 
design was not entirely lost on contemporaries and Grimm 
described the house in flattering terms to his foreign 
readers: 'if love bore the cost [of the house), pleasure itself 
drew the plan, and that divinity never had in Greece a 
temple worthier of her cult'. 

The Hotel Guimard was an immediate success and set 
other actresses (Miles Dcrvieux and Arnould) dreaming of 
such houses for themselves. Distinguished visitors to the 
capital, the Emperor Joseph II and the Tsarevitch Paul, 
were taken to see the building, and it was one of the two 
works that Lcdoux illustrated beneath the portrait bust 
that forms the frontispiece of his Architecture (202). When 
he came to engrave the house for his book. Lcdoux made 
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227 The Hotel Guimird, plans, and section of the dining- 
room, engraving from Ledoux. As in many of Lcdoux's 
houves the density ol the planning made top-lighting 
necessary for the central rooms 



very few alterations : inevitably he sited the building in a 
park and he tidied up the windows and the rustication, 
omitting the two openings in the front facade that gave 
light to the kitchens in the basement. 

After the main facade the interior of the house was not a 
disappointment : an oval vestibule, with a scries of niches 
subtly masking the diverted axis of the plan, led to an 
antechamber screened by columns from the dining-room, 
the main salon and the principal bedroom on the garden 
side. The dining-room itself and the bathrooms at the front 
ol the house required the greatest ingenuity in their 
planning; 'I have heard no instance of luxury but in 
Mademoiselle Guimard, a favourite dancer, who is 
building a palace,' wrote Walpole in August 1771 ; 'round 
the salle a mant^er there are windows that open on hot- 
houses, that are to produce flowers all winter.' Even 
Blondel admitted that the house justified its celebrity; 

It couldn't be better done or excelled . . . The rooms . . . gallant 
without indccorousncss. suggest the interior of the Palace of 
Love, embellished by the Graces . . . and (I mustn't forget) the 
execution of all these different marvels seems to be the work of a 
single hand; delicious harmony, which puts the finish to the 




22H View of Ihe Human hot um with the Temple ol Venus and Komc. 
elc'hin}) by I'lrancsi. 1759, from the VeJute Ji Roma. The interior of the 
temple, exposed by decay, recalls the portico of the Hotel Guimard 
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229 Portrjit ol Mmc du Bjiry as J Must-, bv 1 1 jiivdK Huhcrt UniujiN 
(Chjmbrr Jc Commerce, WrMillcs). Dmujis' portrait ol Lcdoux's 
pjlruti««N, the Um miMrcis of Louis XV, shocked public opinion at 
the 1771 Salon and was later altered 



praise of the architect, because It proves that he understands the 
importance of the choice of artist and the need to inspire them 
with his ideas. 

After the house of Mile Guimard Ledoux created many 
further houses in the capital, for a great variety of chcnts 
and speculators, becoming one of the most prolific 
architects in the city. The house of M. Tabary, apparently 
the earliest of these, was Palladian in the treatment of its 
gateway, and the first of four houses by Ledoux that 
appeared on the rue du Faubourg-Poissonnicre, where 
Trouard had earlier worked (IS9J. Most of Ledoux's town 
houses were on the approximate lines of the Hotels de 
Montmorency and Guimard, roughly square in plan and 
set within a small garden or raised above the street, and 
varied in the treatment of the frontispieces and the method 
of access. Other houses Ledoux constructed further to the 
west, where he had earher worked for President Hocquart. 
and where he built the most ambitious of all his houses, 
carried out in the later 1770s for Mme de Thelusson. 

The house of Mile Guimard was rivalled in fame not by 
any of Ledoux's smaller town houses, but by the country 
pavilion that he constructed at approximately the same 
time (or Mme du Barry in her park just outside Paris at 
Louveciennes (230. 231 ). Despite the differences in setting 



and function the two buildings had much in common, not 
least the publicity they conferred on the owners with their 
similar ways of life. In the person of Mme du Barry Ledoux 
gained not merely an influential client, but a loyal and 
powerful protectress: 

Good-natured, easy-going, with charm and charity she won 
many hearts, including the king's, and became maitressi: en litre. 
an office unoccupied since Mme de Pompadour had died. The du 
Barry had no political interests and Choiseul's bitter hostility to 
her, unless it is accounted for by the story that he had aspired to 
place his sister in the vacant office of titular mistress, is difficult 
to explain. 

Mme du Barry had been given the estate of Louve- 
ciennes, with its beautiful site on a cliff overlooking the 
Seine to the west of Paris, in 1 769. Its former owner, the 
Prince de Lamballe, the only brother of the Due de 
Chartrcs' future wife, had died there in the preceding year. 
The chateau was altered for Mme du Barn,' by Gabriel, but 
she subsequently adopted Ledoux as her architect. He 
began by constructing for her the pavilion in the park at 
Louveciennes, he nearly completed her large - and partly 
surviving stables in Versailles (234), he began a new 
chateau at Louveciennes (232) and made projects for a 
large town house in Paris (233). In 1774, after the death of 
Louis XV, he continued to work for her in exile, first 
apparently at the Convent of Pont-aux-Dames, and then at 
the Chateau of St-Vrain, not far from Arpajon, where she 
stayed for several months before the new king allowed her 
to return to Louveciennes. Architect and royal mistress 
evidently established a mutual affection and William 
Beckford, examining drawings of Louveciennes in 1784, 
refers to the architect speaking 'most rapturously in praise 
of their still lovely and once all powerful proprietress, the 
charming Comtcssc Du Barri'. 

The countess, however limited her interest in politics 
may have been, was inevitably a source of enormous 
power at court and the focus of many intrigues, as the 
various memoirs attributed to her indicate. Even the most 
respectable of these may be all or in part by another hand, 
but its author nevertheless knew her well and understood 
her tastes. Supported by Richelieu and Soubise and 
op|x>sed by Choiseul and his sister, she formed an alliance 
with Maupeou. the Chancellor, and with the Abbe Terray, 
the Controleur des Finances and Marigny's successor as 
director of the Batiments du Roi. Anxious to maintain his 
own power, Terray was apparently the source of the 
unlimited money that was forthcoming for Mme du Barry's 
patronage of the arts, and, according to Ledoux himself, he 
had promised to procure the cordon noir for the architect. 

The new roval mistress, confronted as a commoner of 
the humblest birth with even greater antagonism than her 
predecessor, Mme de Pompadour, had inspired, seems 
positively to have welcomed the most recent artistic 
developments of Paris as a means of self-assertion, and one 
that was no doubt pleasing enough for her lover, the old 
king. Apparently she had little time for the 'philosophes', 
though she admired Voltaire and Rousseau, while the 
painters she preferred were Vernet, Greuze and Drouais, 
whose portrait of her en deshabille shocked the more 
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respectable visitors to the Salon of 1771 (229). For her 
pavilion Mme du Barry also employed Fragonard who 
produced the lamous scries of canvases (now in the Frick 
Collection) of 'Le progres de I'amour'; for reasons 
unknown these were never installed but replaced by 
classicizing paintings by Vicn. Even before Mme du 
Barr\''s alliance with the king began her taste lor novelty 
had been remarked, especially a carriage 'a la grecque' 
which she owned. 'Her toilette', according to the Crequy 
Souvenirs, 'was outside fashion, pretending to lead or to 
advance it, which is always a sign of bad taste. We shall 
find her twenty-four years later at Saini-Pelagie, the 
unfortunate woman, and you will see that her toilettes in 
prison were scarcely less recherchees than her toilettes at 
court.' 

There is apparently no record of how or when Ledoux 
first made the acquaintance of Mme du Barn,'. Possibly it 
was through the Princcsse de Montmorency or through 
Mile Guimard and her lovers, though even if Mme du 
Barrj' admired the Hotel Guimard she seems to have 
disapproved of the character of its owner. The pavilion at 
Louvccienncs must have been largely built by September 
1771, when the Memoires secrets reported that Ledoux had 
been rewarded with the posts of 'Commissaire du Roi' and 
inspector of saltworks in Franche-Comte (with an income 
of 8,000 Uvre.'s) as a reward for the speedy completion of the 
building. But the interior may not have been finished until 
two years later, when the king, according to Ledoux 
himself, paid his first visit there and spoke in person to the 
architect. 

Like Gabriel's Petit Trianon (46), begun little more than 
ten years previously for Mme de Pompadour, the pavilion 
of Louveciennes appears, at this distance in time, to have 
that apparent directness and simplicity that marks the 
well-bred courtier, but whereas Gabriel's house is a 
perfected version of a traditional villa, decorated with an 
order and set formally upon a rusticated base, Ledoux's 
pavilion implies a fundamentally differeni altitude of 
mind, based upon a new intimacy between man and 
nature. The building was not intended to be lived in but as 
a house for entertaining, and the first room after the 
curved peristyle, in almost medieval fashion, was the 
dining-room. The salon beyond, marked by an order of 
unfluted Ionic columns, afforded a view of the terrace 
behind the pavilion and of the countryside to the north of 
the Seine, while dotirs at the sides of the house gave access 
to the garden. Two temples in the garden, considered to be 
the earliest circular pavilions in France, have been claimed 
as the work of Ledoux. but it is rather in the treatment of 
the pavilion itself that the architect's sensitivity to the 
aesthetic potentialities of the setting was more subtly 
expressed. 

The pavilion is small in relation to its site, a formal 
building which rises directly from the garden and is of only 
one main storey. The density of the design was achieved at 
some cost to the service rooms in the basement, lit only from 
small apertures on the garden side and notorious for their 
unhealthy conditions. The front of the building with its 
deeply curved portico is more sculptural than that of 
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230 The pavilion ol the Chateau of Louvccienncs. plan and elevation, 
engraving from Ledoux. The lamous pavilion built by Ledoux lor Mme 
du Barry was largciv completed by 1771 




231 The pavilion nf ihc Chaieau of Louvccienncs. the front fai^dc. The 
house is now altered and laigely remodelled 
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232 Project for the Chiteju of Uiuveciennes, 
elevations and pbn. engravings from Ledoux. The 
reconstruction of the chateau was halted by the 
death of Louis XV in 1774 



Gabriel's Petit Trianon and relies, especially as engraved by 
Ledoux, upon the shadows made by the passage of the sun 
on thefa<;ade. The useof light and shade, unfashionableas it 
was to become, harmonizes in this work of Ledoux with the 
emphasis given by the architect to the natural advantages of 
the site. 

The chateau that Ledoux began to construct at 
Louveciennes in 1773 extended the principles of the 
pavilion to a more conventional building type (232). Since 
all the main rooms were on the ground floor, the building 
would have covered an unusually wide area. Loosely 
symmetrical and densely organized, the plan has a 
sequence of rooms on the central axis like that of the Hotel 
de Montmorency, with a rectangular antechamber, a top- 
lit circular second antechamber, and a rectangular salon. 
The right wing was to contain a large theatre with a bcll- 
shapcd colonnaded auditorium, and the left wing private 
apartments and bedrooms for the king and his mistress. 

The plain walls of the exterior are juxtaposed with 
recessed or projecting colonnades, forming frontispieces 
without pediments, and only the end pavilions, recalling 
the design of the Hotel de Montmorency (221 ). seem 
recognizably French in origin. For all its formality and its 
occasional echoes of town mansions, the building is 
accessible on the garden side for the whole of its 
considerable extent directly from the park, where it 
app>ears as a series of temples projecting and receding with 



the wall. This effect is emphasized in Ledoux's engravings 
which omit altogether the roofing that appears in his 
drawings of the design. 

Mme du Barry's Paris house was designed for a large 
site, leased from the banker Jean- Joseph de Laborde, on 
the rue d'Artois, a turning from the northern boulevard a 
little to the east of the rue de la Chaussce-d'Antin {2J3f. 
The design was a variant of the Chateau of Louveciennes, 
organized around a large central court, but the use of the 
order would here have been even more pronounced, 
esf>ecially in the entrance passage with its sixteen pairs 
of free-standing columns, and inside the court, which 
remained plain in articulation except for an unusually long 
frontispiece of sixteen further colimins, masking the whole 
of the front of the hotel. Within the limits of the city such a 
plan would indeed have marked its creator, after Peyre, as 
the most radical and imaginative classicist of the time. 

Of the town house of Mme du Barry and the Chateau of 
Louveciennes almost nothing was built, and the pavilion 
at Louveciennes is no more than a poor reconstruction, 
though usefully complementing the setting. The only 
building created for Mme du Barry by Ledoux that still 
gives some impression of the force of his stj'le is the now 
much darkened stables which he built in the avenue de 
Paris at Versailles ^234/ The huge frontispiece, dominating 
the avenue as it emerges into the open in front of the 
chateau, is the last in the great tradition of giant arched 
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2i \ Project for the Hotel du Barry, rue d'Artois, 
Paris, side elevation, long section and plan, 
engravings Irom Ledoux. Lcdoux's design (or Mmc 
du Barry's Paris house on the road to the cast of 
the rue de la Chausscc-d'Antin is distinguished by 
its extensive use of coloniudcs 
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2 M The stables ol' Mmc du Barry, avenue dc Paris, VcrsailJes, the main 
doorway. The doonvay of the stables, which passed to the Comle de 
Provence after the death of Louis XV. is a large-scale variant of the 
door of the Hotel d'Hallwyl (205j 



openings that had flourished in France since the sixteenth 
century. The design is that of the doorway of the Hotel 
d'Hallwyl (205) transposed to a much larger scale and into 
an independent composition. Here the cornice is allowed 
to break backwards over the columns and the composition 
is a shade more Venetian in appearance. The lower cornice 
is diminished in relation to the upper one, with its 
decoration of metopes and triglyphs circumscribing the 
whole building. In this instance the design may have been 
carried out more simply than Ledoux intended; in his 
engravings the building is enriched with continuous 
rustication and a pattern of dropped keystones like those 
of the Hotel d'Hallwyl. 
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2}"i The sjllworks of Arc and Scnans. ncjr Bcsancon. plan, engraving 
from I«doux LeJoux's lamous ult factor)', approved in 177) and built 
in 1773 79, is semicircular in plan, with the house of the director and 
the salt-extrjcting buildings on the straight side 




2 ib Sait-exirjcting in the tactofy of Lons-le-Saunier, near Bcsancon 
(engraving by Nee after Lillemand, from Ij iturde). The salty spring- 
water, found largely in eastern France (the Pays d«s Salines), was 
evaporated by heating to extract the saJt 



In the years when he was employed by Mme du Barry 
Lcdoux built little for other patrons outside Paris, though 
he apparently continued to work for Le Normand de 
Mczicrcs, the owner of the Hotel de Montmorency site. It is 
usually supposed that he was engaged by Lc Normand on 
the development of the village of Eaubonne near Mont- 
morency, and it would indeed be appropriate had he been 
active there in the years following the depwrture of 
Rousseau from the 'Hermitage' that the Due and Duchesse 
de Luxembourg had provided for Rousseau on their estate. 
But Ledoux says nothing oi'such work in the list ol his own 
early commissions, and the buildings themselves seem 
unworthy of him. 

The so-called 'Petit Chateau', built a few years later at 
Eaubonne, is a better authenticated work, and one of 
symbolic importance in being constructed for the poet St- 
Lambert, the author of 'Les Saisons' and Rousseau's rival in 
the affections of Mme d'Houdctot. Uninspired though it is 
generally held to be, the work of St-Lambert is not without 
relevance to the architectural style of Ledoux, the 
influence of the classical pastoral poetry of Horace and 
Virgil inspiring, in the case of the poet, an intenser 
appreciation of nature, as St-Lambcrt himself explained: 

In the centuries of discussion and reason . . . when the pleasures 
of luxury were reduced to their just value, the virtue of country 
life was felt to advantage; what was owed to agriculture was 
belter known; its occupations were honoured; the peace, the 
innocence which accompanied them were regretted. Sybarites, 
bored with their vices and their intrigues, enjoyed seeing the 
simple man. without artifice, discovering his manner of feeling 
and thinking. 

It was not, however, with St-Lambert that Ledoux formed 
a personal friendship, but with the more talented Abbe 
Delille, who was later to flatter the architect in his poems 
'Les Jardins' and L'lmagination'. 

The particular genius of Ledoux for architectural 
metaphor, employed up till now largely on behalf of 
private clients, was one that promised much in the public 
domain. Thanks to the influence of Mme du Barry Lcdoux 





2J7 The saltworks of Arc and Senans, 
view of the 'balimeni de graduation', 
engraving from Ledoux. A spring was 
conducted from Salins to Ledoux's 
saltworks, and the water content was 
reduced in the 'bailment de graduation' 
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238 The salt^vorks or Arc jnd Siriuns, 
the main cntrancr. The production or 

was a monopoly I'f the I^rme 
Generale. which sevcTtly punished illicit 
extrjciliin hence the severity of 
l edoux's de>ign, with ils hcjvy 
iMseless TuM jn i ii)umn> 




had been appointed inspector of saltworks in Franchc- 
Comtc and chosen in 1773 for the Academy, becoming 
Architecte du Roi'. The first of his major pubhc buildings 
is the famous sahworks that he constructed between the 
villages of Arc and Scnans, near the forest of Chaux, not far 
from Besan(,-on (2)5 242). This is the project that also 
formed the nucleus of the ideal town, engraved in the first 

volume of Lcdoux's Architecture, and confused in date by ^ ^he «ltworks of Arc and Senans. die interior o( the portico. The 
the architect and by his early biographers with the rusticated archway contains a grotto of natural rock 



saltworks. Clearly the factory, however ambitious in 
design, could not have supported all the other structures 
that Ledoux planned for its environs, and the town itself 
must also be an 'improvement', indeed the most ambitious 
one of all, that the architect later imposed upon his 
executed work. But quite apart from the ideal town which 
Ledoux designed to accompany them, the saltworks are in 
themselves a remarkable achievement. 

Most of the salt produced in eighteenth-century France 
came from the springs of Franche-Comtc in the north east 
of the country (the Pays des Salines). The saltworks in the 
area were the responsibility of the Fonts et Chaussees, 
under the Trudaincs (father and son), and the post of 
inspector of saltworks had belonged nominally to Pcrronet 
before it fell to Ix-doux as a result of the influence of 
Mme du Barry. The distribution of salt, however, was 
a monopoly of the tax farmers, under the control of a 
subcommittee of the I-erme Generale, with Lavoisier as a 
member, which levied the tax known as the gahelle. 

Lcdoux's factory was one of several such buildings in 
Franche-Comte, utilitarian buildings now destroyed 
that are largely unrecorded on paper. The common method 
of producing salt at the time was by heating saline spring 
water in vats until the water evaporated leaving its 
precious deptisit of salt a seemingly infernal process that 
is recorded in an engraving ofthe factory at Lons-lc-Saunier 
(236). If a spring ran low in salt a means had been devised 
to reduce the water content before it reached the factory in 
a long building known as a 'batimcnt de graduation' (2J7), 
but a plentiful supply of wood to heat the water was 
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240 The ultworks of Arc and Scnans. details of decoration. The 
windows of the entrance portico arc framed as urns spilling forth 
petritied water, and the entrance grotto (239) has imitation springs to 
each side 



always essential. Ledoux's saltworks were designed to 
replace those at Salins, where the neighbouring woods had 
become depleted. A new site was chosen near the forest of 
Chaux, sufiicicntlyopen fora 'batiment de graduation' to be 
constructed, and the spring water was diverted through a 
wooden conduit from its source at Salins. 

Ledoux's project for the new works, which had won the 
approval of Trudainc dc Montigny, was agreed by the king 
in 1773. The buildings were begun in 1775 and finished 
four years later. The funds for the construction were 
provided by a speculator who was in return to have a 
monopoly of the profits for twenty-four years, but 



unfortunately the salt content in the spring declined and 
more economical methods of extracting salt were mean- 
while discovered. Ledoux's first idea was apparently to 
arrange the buildings around an open square courtyard, 
with lawns and gardens on the outside, enclosed by a wall. 
This may have been the customarj' plan of such works, 
though Ledoux says in his book that they were built 'au 
hazard'. 

The plan as built (235) is more modest in scale and 
semicircular, with the buildings for each different process 
separated from the others, but still protected by an 
enclosing wall (2i8). The forest of Chaux lies to the north, 
while the 'batiment de graduation' and a reservoir were 
constructed on the opposite bank of the river Loue to the 
south east. Inside the walls of the saltworks the house of 
the director (242) lies on the diameter of the plan with the 
buildings for the evaporation of the water to each side. The 
circumference is occupied by the storage halls, with the 
main entrance in the centre, directly below the house of 
the director. A sovereign state in miniature, the factory 
recalls the plans of palace buildings, remotely resembling 
the forecourt of Versailles and more closely the palace of 
Nymphenburg at Munich. But Ledoux himself referred to 
the plan not in traditional terms, but as a form which is 
'pure like that which the sun describes in its course'. 

Now that salt can be bought for httlc at any tobacconist 
in France it might seem that Ledoux in designing a factory 
so expressive of austere primitive strength had been led 
astray by irrational dreams of a lost classical world. 
Though he was undoubtedly an extravagant architect, 
influenced, perhaps to a greater degree than any of his 
contemporaries, by the emotional resonance of antique 
architecture and its relation to nature, he nevertheless 
remained even here supremely rational in the control of his 
imagination. The salt trade was amongst the grimmest 
aspects of life in eighteenth-century France, the forcible 
imposition of the gabelk giving rise to widespread 




241 The saltworks of Arc and Senans, one of 
the sjll-exIraclinE buildings. The architecture 
recalls French and Italian buildings of the 
sixteenth ccntur>' 
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242 The saltworks of Arc and Scaans. the house of the director. The remoteness of the site dnJ the authority of the director of the factory are 
emphasized by the heavy banded columns 



smuggling and robbery, and illicit distillation was 
punishable by death or the galleys. The security of the 
saltworks was essential, as was the role of the director who 
had jurisdiction even beyond the walls of his small 
kingdom, and this is underlined by Ledoux in his design. 

The entrance wing, containing guard rooms and a small 
prison, is marked by a dense peristyle of six baseless 
Tuscan columns with a squat attic above destined for an 
inscription (238). Though this was not the first time that 
baseless columns had made their appearance in France, 
they are employed here more conspicuously, and indeed 
more purposefully, than in the more domestic contexts 



where they had been seen hitherto. The function of the 
building is more precisely underlined by the urns that 
punctuate the walls to each side of the portico (240). They 
resemble the urns designed for the garden of the Hotel 
d'Hallwyl (209). but appear here in a more imaginative 
context, acting as portholes for the guard rooms, and 
suggesting not merely the flow of water, but water 
congealed by the density of salt it would contain. For 
Ledoux they enhanced the sculptural effect of the 
building; What are those overturned urns which apjiear 
before my eyes? these torrents of water that congeal ... to 
prolong the shadows that the sun casts at the will of art.' 
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The metaphor of the urns is developed further inside the 
portico where a low rusticated arch is disrupted by a 
cavern of natural rock with sculpted springs to each side 
bubbling forth their water (239, 240). The grotto is not 
discordant within the context of the classical architecture 
that encloses it, although its ancestry' in art is much more 
recent, an example of the beneficial fxrrsistcncc - by 
means of garden architecture of Bernini's influence in the 
later eighteenth century. 

The buildings within the courtyard (241, 242). the 
evaporation halls, the offices of the clerks, and the 
warehouses, arc marginally less aggressive than the 
portico. The variety of patterns employed in their facjades 
is greater than in any earlier work of Ledoux's and greater 
than was customary in French architecture after the start 
of the seventeenth century. The elevations recall the early 
Renaissance in France and its sources in northern Italy, in 
the work of Serlio and even Giulio Romano. Though 
Ledoux may have imitated the ideas of such architects, and 
some precise quotations have been noticed, his purpose 
was clearly the conscious one of expressing thereby the 
unusual character of the buildings of the saltworks, and 
the same is true of the principal building of the ensemble, 
the house of the director (242). This too is treated more as a 
public building than as a country villa, with its temple 
portico of giant banded Tuscan columns. Banded columns, 
which Ledoux also used in his later designs lor some of the 
Paris toll-houses, arc a rare sight in France though common 
in Italy in sixteenth-century buildings. At the saltworks 
they clearly enhance the strength and authority of the 
director, while the presence of the pediment within a 
precinct such as this seems expressive of a degree, at least, 
of civilized administration. 

The middle years of the 1770s. while the saltworks were 
under construction, marked one of the most physically 
active periods of Ledoux's career, with the promise of 
important commissions awaiting him in Paris, in the 
provinces and in Germany. In the year 1775 he was 




24) Project lor the palace of Kassel, Germany, elevation, engraving from 
Ledoux. Ledoux travelled to KaucI in IT7^, where he dvsi);ned i 
triumphal arch, a library and a palace for the reigninj; l.andj;rave. none 
of which were carried out 



commissioned to build the theatre of Besancon and later 
travelled to Kassel, while in the following year there 
occurred the first of his visits to Aix-en-Provence in 
connection with the rebuilding of the local Parlement and 
the prison, and the start of work on the most ambitious of 
all his Paris town houses, the Hotel de Thclusson. 

Ledoux's host at Kassel was the Landgrave, Frederick of 
Hesse-Kassel, who was a brother-in-law of the Prince de 
Soubise. One of the many francophile princes of 
eighteenth-century Germany, he had the discrimination to 
summon first Ledoux and later de Wailly to work at Kassel. 
Ledoux's visit is recorded in two amusing letters written 
by the court architect, Simon-Ix)uis du Ry, to his sister in 
December 1775 and in February of the following year. 
According to du Ry the Landgrave had become acquainted 
with Ledoux in the previous summer in Paris, where he 
had admired the house of Mile Guimard (a house well 
known to his French brother-in-law). Du Ry had been a 
contemporary of Ledoux at the school of Blondel and he 
received from Ledoux the latest news of the friends they had 
both made there. Du Ry was shown projects for the 
saltworks, which, he said, Ledoux had designed with lour 
possible sites in mind. In du Ry's opinion Ledoux was 

very sensible, according to the views he expresses, a man of 
honour, who offends no one ... He is an architect ol great vision 
who speaks of an outlay of 3 or 4 million Thalers as we would of 3 
or 4 thousand; he also expresses himself very well and the 
Landgrave likes him very much and at Court he is admitted to the 
degree of Marshal and allowed to attend the concerts and fiaally 
so feted that all the Nobility are beside themselves. 

At Kassel Ledoux was consulted about the design of a 
triumphal arch, and at the same time, presumably, he 
conceived the projects for a library and a town palace for 
the Landgrave that arc also engraved in the second edition 
of the Architecture (243). But he left Kassel in disgrace, 
dissatisfied with his fee and maintaining that he could earn 
as much as 48,000 /fires a year in Paris. Du Ry was 
impressed by the elegance of his travelling carriage and by 
the well-dressed appearance of his servant, but the 
architect himself he described as stingy, borrowing clothes 
and appearing in the morning in a 'coat with both elbows 
. . . so worn through that you could have put your fist 
through'. The picture is not the same as that suggested by 
Beckford eight years later. 

In his architectural projects at Kassel Ledoux proposed 
more extravagant buildings than were required. Du Ry 
was daunted by the cost and the size of the triumphal arch, 
which he assured his sister would not be carried out. To 
du Ry the arch resembled the Pone St-Denis, but it was 
really an extended reworking of the gate of the Hotel 
d'Uzes. The library comprised a building decorated with 
an Ionic order of columns, with alternating closed and open 
bays across the fa(;ade. Over the portico Ledoux designed a 
circular Corinthian temple, perhaps an observatory, and he 
provided a staircase modelled upon that of Bcnouville for 
access to the upper floors of the building. The project that 
seems the most bizarre in character, at least in the design 
supplied by Ledoux to the engraver, is the palace (243), a 
project that appiears the closest of all his works to the inflated 
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manner of Boullee, with its colossal Corinthian order, its 
huge sculptured pediment over a completely plain 
entablature and its even row s of Serlian windows visible in 
the shadows of the portico. If the Landgrave had expected 
anything like the house of Mile Guimard, he had seriously 
miscalculated the mind of his architect, and Lcdoux too 
seems to have misread the character of the Landgrave, who 
was evidently not the tyrant who might be cxf)ccted to 
inhabit such a palace, hut a notably cultivated and 
enlightened ruler. 

Ledoux had greater success in Besan(;on, where his 
protector was the Intendant, La Core, for whom Louis had 
already worked. The architect must have become a familiar 
figure in the neighbourhood of Besanc^on during the early 
stages of the building of the saltworks, and he sent his 
project for the theatre and a short letter explaining his 
intentions to La Core in August 1775. After a delay of two 
years a royal subsidy of just over 80,000 livres became 
available for the construction, a local architect, C.-J.-A. 
Bertrand, was put in charge of the work and the theatre 
opened in August 1784 (244-246). The inauguration of the 
building was announced in the Mercure de France and 
likewise in the Memoires secrets 'to the designs of the 
famous Le Doux, whose name alone means its praise'. The 
modesty of the budget (about twice the sum originally 
agreed) was duly stressed as well as the new type of plan 
that Lcdoux had devised. And in Bcsan<;on itself the 
building was a source of great civic pride. La Core's 
successor as Intendant, M. de Caumartin, regarding the 
theatre 'despite the criticism of some detractors' as 'the 
finest building in the province'. 

By 1775, when the designs were made, Gabriel's Opera 
was already well known and Peyre and dc Wailly, as well 
as Louis, had established their resf)cctive projects for Paris 
and Bordeaux. But Ledoux's theatre, closely resembling 
the design he had made for the Chateau of Louveciennes, 
owes little to its immediate precursors. What was most 
remarkable in his project, partly no doubt for reasons of 
economy but alsti in accordance with the architect's own 
wishes and with ihe acquiescence of the Intendant, is the 
virtual absence of boxes. In this respect his was the theatre 
that approximated most closely to a classical amphitheatre 
the form that Gondoin had recently revived at the Ecole 
de Chirurgie (180) - and which also anticipated the more 
egalitarian seating arrangements that became de rigueur 
after the Revolution. As in an amphitheatre, the plan 
too was semicircular for most of its extent, but it fanned 
out at each side of the orchestra in the shape of a bell. 

Like Palladio's Vicenza theatre and the Opera of Gabriel 
a row of free-standing columns appeared above the rows of 
seats at gallery level, columns of the Greek Doric order that 
the architect used to support the ceiling of the auditorium 
(245). The baseless Doric was not an order otherwise 
frequently encountered in the upper registers of any 
building, and in the Bcsan<;on theatre it clearly emphasized 
the primitive ancestry of the design, matching the 
character of the very architectural proscenium - decorated 
in the spandrels with reliefs of charioteers - which 
resembled a sunken triumphal arch. 




244 Tlic UlCJtrc of Bcsjns'on, plan and sections, engravings Irani 
Lcdoux. The small theatre designed by Lcdoux lor Bcsani^on in I77S 
recalls classical amphiiheatrcs in the absence of tiers ot boxes 
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245 The int<rrior of the Bc5jn<on theatre redected in the pupil of an 
eye. engraving; from Ledoux. A view of the interior probably inspired 
by the architect's mysticaJ and masonic ideas 



246 The theatre of BeMn<;on. the front fai;adc. The economically 
designed fai;ade recalls l^doux's engraving of Bcnouvillc (216); the 
interior is now greatJy aJtercd 




Such a proscenium may have seemed to the audience 
suitable only for the more austere dramas of the French 
classical theatre, and Arthur Young for one, passing 
through Besan<;on on the eve of the Revolution in a mood 
of depression, found the arch that parts the stage front the 
house . . . like the entrance of a cavern, and the line of the 
amphitheatre that of a wounded eel'. Yet however spartan 
the theatre may have looked, the architect was also 
conscious of the physical comfort of the audience. As he 
stressed to La Core, he was anxious (like Peyre and de 
Wailly) that the spectators in the stalls should have scats 
provided, and he loo carefully considered the problem of 
access to the auditorium. Being one of the smaller theatres 
of the time, the interior could be approached from 
vestibules to the sides of the auditorium, adjacent to 
staircases that lead at right angles from the main vestibule. 

The exterior, which is the only part of the theatre that 
survives as Ledoux intended, was contrived with the 
greatest economy (246). The plain wall surfaces and 
unframed windows are relieved only by the projections 
and recessions that the plan imposes. In Ledoux's 
engravings a full entablature is shown on all sides of the 
building, projecting forwards over the six Ionic columns 
that form the simple portico of the theatre. As the theatre 
was built only the upper mouldings of the entablature 
continue around the building and the junction of portico 
and wall is all the more frankly exposed, without the 
transitional ornaments that even Gondoin had employed at 
the F.cole de Chirurgie (1 79). 

Ledoux himself appears to have been well pleased with 
his theatre, later describing it as 'a Republican Theatre 
built during the Despotism'. He provided engravings of 
the building to accompany the illustrations of the ideal 
town that formed the first volume of the Architecture and 
produced a larger variant of the same design when he was 
asked in 1785 for projects for the theatre of Marseille. In 
the Architecture he illustrated an arresting plate (243) 
showing the interior of the theatre reflected in the eye of a 
beholder, possibly the architect himself or his Maker, and 
illuminated by a ray of light from the brain. By the end of 
his life Ledoux had developed a decidedly moral, if 
unchristian, attitude towards the theatre: 

It must not be forgotten that theatrical performances, for the 
ancicnt.s, formed part of religion. It was there that the favour of 
the gods was earned, it was there that their anger was appeased. If 
our theatres arc not part of religious cult, it is at least to be desired 
that their organization ensures the purity of |our| morals; it is 
easier to correct man through the attraction of pleasure than by 
religious ceremonies, practices accredited by superstition. 

Designed shortly after the Besan(;on theatre and built in 
the same years was the most remarkable of Ledoux's town 
houses, a building that overtook in fame the Hotel 
Guimard. This was the Hotel de Thelusson (247, 248. 230) 
which stood formerly in the rue de Provence, at the end of 
the rue d'Artois, where the house of Mme du Barry was 
destined to be built. The patron was Mme de Thelusson, 
who had inherited in 1776, at the age of forty, a fortune 
upon the death of her husband, Georges-Tobie, the head of 
the banking firm of Thelusson and Necker. According to 
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247 The Hotel dc Thclusson, rue dc 
Provence. Paris, plans and section, 
engravings from Lcdoux. Built bv Ledoux 
in the late 1 770s near (he rue de la 
Chaussec-d'Antin for a Swiss banker's 
widow: the large central and the two 
smaller houses at the iides {for the 
widow's sonsi were closely integrated in 
ihcir landscjfK- setting 




the Crequy Souvenirx Mme de Thelusson was 'a little mad', 
and 'in a state of continual fright and mental anxiety about 
bad air and skin diseases'. This indeed seems to have been 
the indirect cause of her death, for she was one of the 
relatively few casualties of the widespread mania of the 
time for inoculation against smallpox. She died in 1781 
before her house was entirely finished, leaving her sons to 
complete the building, which they then leased three years 
later to a new occupant. 

The social prestige that attached to the possession of 
such a house, not because of its expense alone, but also, by 
this date, on the grounds of its originality, is suggested in 
the Crequy Souvenirs in a perhaps apocryphal story 
in.spired by the author's hatred of the Neckers. Necker, 
who had succeeded Turgot in 1776, and his wife 
conceived the idea of building a hospital for scrofulous 



diseases beside the house 'of which the magnificence and 
originality eclipsed them all the more because every one 
was talking of it and . . . you were naturally led on from the 
Hotel to the proprietor and from the old woman to the 
former clerk [Necker] of her husband, who was excluded 
from her beautiful salon'. In this story Mme de Thelusson 
was finally forced to buy the land destined for the hospital 
and add it to her own property. 

The kind of building that the patron required was 
apparently *a house, convenient and pretty, half urban, 
half rustic, but rather with the air of a retreat than the 
appearance of a rich hotel'. Lcdoux is said to have been 
recommended to her by a friend, a M. Haudry de Soucy, 
but Mme de Thelusson must also have known Ledoux as a 
native of Dormans, where her family held estates, and as the 
designer of the Hotel d'Hallwyl, created some ten years 
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248 The Hotel de Thelusson. pcrspecllve vtcw of gateway and salon (engraving Trom KrafTt, 1818). CarrUgcs drove through the gateway and (he 
)>jrdcn lo a passage beneath the salon leading to the stable court at the rear 



previously on former premises of her father-in-law; 
Ledoux may also have been brought to her notice as an 
architect involved in the speculations of the banker 
Labordc in the rue dc Provence. 

The site occupied a large plot of land that extended from 
the rue des Postes, or rue Chantereine, at the north and the 
rue dc Provence at the south, and the architect constructed 
in addition to the main hotel, two smaller houses at the 
sides, probably destined for two of the three sons of the 
owner (247). The three houses shared an informal garden 
laid out as a park and planted with groups of trees in the 
fashion of an 'English' garden, of which several examples 
had been laid out in Paris itself by the late 1770s. What was 
new, however, in Ledoux's design, given the scale and the 
relatively central position of the site, was the close 
juxtaposition between the buildings and tlie garden into 
which the houses seemed indeed to intrude. The idea, 
likely in any case to have been urged by Ledoux, cannot 
have been unconnected with the curious disp>osition of the 
owner and the nature of her apprehensions. 

Ledoux admitted in the planning almost no distinction 
between the garden and the houses. He contrived that the 
main entrance led through the park to the south of the 
buildings and passed beneath the houses, instead of 
leading directly into the courtyard from the street at the 



north, which would have been the normal method of 
access. The main house was exceptionally dense in plan, 
Pivc rooms across and three deep, with a square and an 
octagonal antechamber on the central axis leading to a 
deep oval salon in the centre of the south side, articulated 
on the exterior with a semicircle of Corinthian columns. As 
at the Hotel de Montmorency the vestibule was below the 
salon and a broad (light of steps, marked by columns, led 
upwards to the principal floor. 

There were two carriageways leading to the house and 
between them Ledoux designed as part of his park setting a 
sunken garden with a mound of natural rock forming a 
base for the colonnaded facade of the salon (248). The 
projecting salon, a traditional feature of a French domestic 
building, appeared as a result to reside, like an antique 
temple, upon a bed of natural rock in a landscape. Perhaps 
the Temple of Vesta at Tivoli, known in Pirancsi's 
etchings (249) and from many other views, was the 
immediate source of Ledoux's idea, but at the Hotel dc 
Thelusson he created not an image on paper but a work of 
real stone and rock, part of a living landscape. The design 
embodies a considerable extension of the idea behind the 
grotto of the entrance wing of the saltworks (239) and, 
quite apart from its aesthetic impact, such a design, 
blending architecture and nature in overlapping layers. 
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249 The Temple of Vcsu at Tivoli. etching by Pirancsi, 1761, from the 
VcJule Ji Romd. With its columns set over a tied of rock, the Hotel dc 
Thrlusson reMtnbled a circular cUsstcal temple in a landscape 



was extremely costly to carry out in the eighteenth 
century. Some famous structures embodying these ideas 
were later to appear in garden settings, but in domestic 
architecture they remained a speciality of the later 
eighteenth century confined largely to Lcdoux and 
scarcely attempted again before the present century. 

In the context of the house as a whole the famous 
gateway is less eccentric than it seemed to Ledoux's 
contemporaries or indeed has appeared to modern critics 
(250). It was in the form of a monolithic Doric triumphal 
arch, its squat propwrtions emphasized by the treatment of 
the rustication, and it recalls the arches of antiquity half- 
buried by the earth and rubble which had accumulated for 
centuries at their bases (79). The arch may indeed have 
been an extravagance upon the part of the architect, but it 
is in no way inconsistent with his treatment of the site. It 
was constructed over a grotto with passages leading into 
the garden and contained guard rooms and the main water 
tank for the house. A structure of great apparent strength, 
it marked the entrance to the central hotel, serving in place 
of a wall to provide the necessary sense of security, while 
also forming a free-standing building within the context of 
the park. In Ledoux's engraving the garden extends into 
the rue de Provence where a shepherd delays the passage 
of a carriage. In essence the doorway sets off the elegance 



THE HOTEL DE THEIUSSON 

of the main hotel and is seen to derive, not inappropriately, 
Irom the same imaginative world. 

There is little doubt that Ledoux, in pursuing his ideas, 
abused the confidence of .Mme de Thelusson, as her 
lawyers later complained. Though he could, as at 
Bcsan(;on, keep within reasonable limits of expenditure, he 
appwars, like other famous architects, to have found this 
increasingly irksome as his ideas grew bolder in conception. 
In 1781 the Memoires secrets recorded that Ledoux had no 
head for reconciling the ideas and the financial resources of 
his patrons ; it was also alleged that Mme dc Thelusson had 
wished to sf>cnd 400,000 livres, but that the house had 
already cost two million (just less than the cost of the 
Bordeaux theatre). 

The house was by then a famous building and one much 
criticized for breaking the rules ol' amvcnana- : 'For a long 
time a bizarre house has been spoken of, erected in the 
form of a temple or a palace at the end of the rue d'Artois 
. . . He [Ledoux] has built a hotel that requires the presence 
of a prince.' Mme d'Oberkirch gave the evidently very 
exaggerated sum of seven million Hires as the total cost, 
and added that 'It was one of the greatest attractions of 
Paris', requiring the issue of tickets to procure admission. 
She went on to criticize 'The arcade which looked upon the 
street' (presumably the main doorway), which she alleged 
'sfKJilt the perspective and was universally condemned'. 
The actress Sophie Arnould described the doorway as a 
'giant mouth op>en to say nothing', and Landon later 
compared the house unaccountably to a Bastille. Ledoux's 
intentions seem to have gone largely unappreciated, 
though no tine was left unmoved by the building. Its 
demolition in 1824 for the piercing of the rue Laflitte was 
certainly one of the worst of the many tragedies in the 
history of the development of Paris; a small part remained 
standing as late as 1929, but a pair of doors are the only 
souvenir that now remains of the palace of Mme dc 
Thelusson. 




2S0 The Hotel de Thelusson, the main gateway, engraving from 
Lediiux. The gateway, serving also as a garden structure and a 
walertank, resembled a half-buricd classical triumphal arch (79) 
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12 The later works: the barrieres of Paris; 

projects for Aix; the ideal town of Chaux 



Aftfr thf retirement of Gabriei in Ml'i and the 
death ol Soul'Qot live years later, Ledoux, his reputation 
estaUisbed by the bidldings he had constructed in the 
previous decade, wjs unqufiiion.ihlv the reigning genius 
amongst the arcliitccts oi his age, even if the public 
honours that Soufikt and Gabriel had enjoyed were never 
offered to him. Beginning with the Landgrave of Kassel, 
most visiting rulers to Paris had been taken to see his 
buildings, especially (he house of Mile Guimard. The 
Emperor Joseph n, travelling incognito in France as the 
Comte de Falkenstein, was shown his work and likewise 
the Tsarevitch Paul, the son of Catherine the Great, who 
was in Paris under the name of 'Comte du Nord' in 1762. 
Paul even visited Ledoux at his house and agreed to accept 
the dedication of the book that Ledoux was then 
apparently preparing or considering; the architect later 
sent to Russia two volumes of his drawings presumably 
duplicates or sheets that he had already recorded in 
engravings - which have now disappeared. 

During the i780s Ledoux began his rewarding but 
unpopular works on bebaif of the Ferme Gen^rale. It was 
probably through his saltworks project, requiring medi- 
ation between the offue of Controleur-CJeneral des 
Finances and the ux larmcrs, that this opening was offered 
to him, though nothing definite is known of his relations at 
this date with Tiirijot (n Necker, whose first term .iv 
Dircctcur dcs i-inanLCS lasted Irom 1776 to 1781. Lcduux's 
protectors in the finance department were Trudaine de 
Montigny, who died in 1777, and in the 1780s Calonne. 
It was, however, following the reforms of Turgot and 
Necker that several of Ledoux's projects came into 
existence. The foundation of a national savings bank, the 
Qiisse d'Bscompte, the precursor of the Banque de France, 
had been one of the last of Turret's prnpds.ils hclorc his 
dismissal, and a design for the bank was created by Ledoux 
apparently in 1778. The architect was then en^ged in the 
construction of the Hotel de Thelusson, which would n(i1 
have recommended his work it) Necker, if Uie Crequy 
Souvenirs arc to be believed, but U-doux was soon able to 
show his abili^ in tlie new role of fiscal architect 



rhc Fcrmc Gencralc was reorganized by Necker when 
the time came, in 1780, for the renewal of its six-year lease. 
The munber of tax farmers was reduced to forty and dtefar 
profits were for the first time to be sh.ircd with the state. 
This new measure inevitably involved the enlargement of 
the staff and administration, and the new buildings 
designed and started hv Ledoux for the offices of the Ferme 
must have been a direct result of Ncckcr's initiative (257 / 

The main departments of the Ferme, dealing with 
general administration, customs, the tobacco monopoly 
and the salt tax, were housed separately in old buildings in 
different parts of the capital. There had been earlier 
projects to centralize their premises, and Soufflot, as 
Contrdleur des Bitinents du Roi in Paris, had made designs 
for their accommodation in the buildings of the Biblio 
thcque Royale in the rue de Richelieu when the library 
itself was due to be moved to the Louvre. Ledoux's project 
involved the development of the site nf the old Hotel 
Seguicr, near the H.ille au Ble, which had belonged to the 
Ferme since the late seventeenth century. By 1787 one 
wing of his building lud been conAructed, and Tliieiy 
mentioned its cornice and the masculine character of the 
block, which he Judged 'will present an imposing mass'. 

With its central spine rtuming firom side to side across 
the site and its tiiree wings projecting at the back and 
front, Ledoux's building is perhaps one of the earliest 
designs that is recognizably an oHice-block. Its four courts 
and central staircase recall In plan the largest royal palaces 
of the earlier eighteenth century - Caserta, for example, or 
de Cotte's design for Madrid - but in this case the 
courtyards are not etuirely enclosed but masked on one 
side by screening walls wliich leave the central core of the 
building open to the ah* and to a measure of public 
scrutiny. 

The left hail of the building was destined for the 
administrative offices of the Ferme and the right half, with 

its (ipen p,issdc;cs and warehouses, for the traffic to be 
impounded or searched by the customs. The main offices 
of the Ferme were apparently on the ground floor of the 
left wing, accessible firom a corridor flanking the court. 
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23 1 The Hdiel des Fermes. Piris. pUn. scctkon and elevaiton, 

engravings from Ledoux. After ihe n«0 recnnstUuliun of the rcrme 
Crenerjie (the Tax ( arm) a new t'enlrahzed ofTicr- block was Martrd to 
Ledoux's designs 



with the 'Cabinet du Receveur General' in the central 
pavilion. Above the ground floor was a mezzanine and 
then four upper storeys, all of equal height, though 
differing in the sizes of their windows. A small chapel, 
shown on the right of Ledoux's section (251 ). was centrally 
placed at the top of the second courtyard, with the salt 
department occupying the rooms to the right. 

The staircase at the very centre of the plan, a large 
square chamber, which linked the customs with the 
administrative offices, was amongst the most ingenious of 
Ledoux's essays in a famous French tradition. Flights rising 
from opposite directions apparently met on a common 
landing and led at right angles to the corridors serving the 
main-floor offices, with further flights rising along the sides 
of the cage to the upfKsr floors. 

The functional character of the building is stressed in 
the treatment of the exterior, and, as in the design of the 
saltworks, there is more than a suggestion of a fortress in 
the unpierced wall of the ground floor and in the two 
heavy doorways marking the front entrances. The first of 
their kind in Ledoux's work, the doorways are based upon 



traditional patterns for rusticated doorways, but have no 
effective frames of their own. The presence of the doors is 
aggressively acknowledged by the rustication to each side 
of the arch, forming a stepped truncated triangle. The 
upper walls are articulated with the Doric cornice noted by 
Thicry and with three curious squat towers which give to 
the building a suggestion of active surveillance. Functional 
in their design, the towers incorporate the form of the 
arcade, which here makes the first of its appearances in the 
later work of Ledoux. 

The second of Ledoux's commissions for the Fcrmc was 
the building of the harrieres of Paris, the most extensive 
and costly of all his projects, and one that involved him 
directly with Lavoisier in his role as tax fanner. After he 
had worked on the committee that supervised the salt tax. 
Lavoisier turned his attention to the customs regulations of 
the city of Paris, and to the revenue lost to the Fermc 
through smuggling, which had become widespread jwrtly 
as a consequence of the expansion of the city during the 
later eighteenth century. I-ivoisicr proposed the con- 
struction of a new wall around the capital, an idea that was 
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t 3U5. Barrii^hf. uks Mats. 




t 306. riAnniKRK IIK M^Atl.MOSTANT 
(nu dc la Moulettc). 



252 The Barricrcs of Paris, elevations of ten now destroyed customs posts (after Maries), A new wall around the city of Paris with over fifty 
customs posts was proposed by the Fcrmc Gcncrale in 1783 and carried out by Ledoux from 1784 to 1787 
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2? ) Plan of Paris showing the old and new walls of the Ferme Gencralc (Archives Naiionales. Paris). The new (outer) wall caused consternation in 
Paris and Ledoux was dismissed because of the cost of the enterprise, though this was less than the revenue lost lu the Ferme from smuggling 



taken up by Calonne after his appointment as Controleur 
des Finances in 178?. The project was submitted in 
February of the following year to the Baron de Breteuil, 
recently appointed Secretary of State with responsibility 
for Paris. Breteuil consulted with Calonne and the 
municipal authorities, who asked Moreau-Desproux for a 
detailed report (Breteuil had not yet replaced Moreau with 
Poyet). The project finally received the approval of the 
king in January 1785, though work had already begun in 
the previous September, Ledoux having presumably 
considered and established his plans at the request of the 
Ferme and in consultation with Lavoisier, at least in the 
later months of 1783 and perhaps earlier. 

The wall was to encircle the whole of the city on 
approximately the lines now marked by the outer 
boulevards, enclosing the new quarters that had grown up 
outside the earlier walls (25}). From the Salpetriere 
at the cast the wall was to extend southwards and across to 
the west, embracing the southern outskirts of the city. It 
passed outside the Ecole Militairc and resumed on the 
north bank of the river at Chaillot. Continuing northwards 
from there it joined the Place dc I'Etoile (Place dc 1' Arc-dc- 



Triomphe) and skirted the park of the Due de Chartres at 
Monceau. It incorporated the new quarters of Roule, the 
Chaussee-d'Antin and Montniartre, and stretched across 
through Menilmontant and Montreuil, turning down 
finallv to the river beyond the Arsenal opposite its point of 
departure. 

The wall was to be punctuated by a series of over fifty 
pavilions, guarding all the roads leading into the capital, 
single pavilions for the smaller roads and pairs of 
matching pavilions for the main thoroughfares. Ledoux 
also designed several inns, which remained unexecuted, in 
connection with the barrieres, where those who arrived 
after the closing of the gates could spend the night. 
Inevitably in the 1780s the barrieres caused consternation 
in Paris, as they might have done at any date, though the 
extent of their unpopularity was in its own way a measure 
of Ledoux's success. According to Beckford in 1784 
Ledoux would be marked as 'the very prince of pomposity 
and ponderosity' for 'the whole string of custom-house 
palaces he has been erecting all around Paris, and which 
from their massive, sepulchral character look more like the 
entrances of a necropolis, a city of the dead, than of a city 
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254 The Barrlere dc I'EtnUc. before demolition. One of a pair of 
customs posts near the present Arc-de-Triomphc. demolished in the 
IftbOs. and rei.'4lling the direcior's house at Arc and Senans (242J 




2ii The Barriere dcs Bonshommes, before demolition. A sineic pavilion 
on the western perimeter, north of the Seine, modelled on the house of 
Mile Ciuimard (226j 



SO damnably alive as this confounded capital'. Many were 
attacked at the outset of the Revolution, but the majority 
survived until the 1860s when they were officially 
suppressed. Several had meanwhile been recorded in 
photographs and four of them, two single pavilions and 
two double, have survived to the present day (256-260). 

The commission could clearly have become a mono- 
tonous affair in the hands of any architect who had not 
the imaginative resources of Ledoux, but, like Wren before 
him in the design of the London city churches, Ledoux 
turned this opportunity into one of the most exciting of all 
his commissions. Indeed so varied and forceful are the 
harncrcx as a sequence of buildings that Ledoux is 
commonly believed to have imposed upon the Ferme the 
megalomania of his own fevered imagination. This, 
however, is very much an over-simplification, for there are 



obvious practical reasons for the barrieres to be widely 
varied in character, and both monolithic and deeply- 
sculpted in appearance ^252/ 

Their fortrcss-likc style is in keeping with the function 
they were to ser\'e. As Thiery noted in 1787, 'These 
entrance bureaux have a simple and masculine character 
which has seemed to us to correspond with the purpose for 
which they arc destined.' And their varied shapes, easily 
visible at a distance, allowed them to function as 
landmarks, distinguishing the different entrances and 
exits of the capital from each other. (Visitors nowadays, 
trying to enter Paris from the outer motorway, would 
indeed be thankful if a similar system was still in 
operation.) It was Ledoux's intention to incorporate in the 
sculptural decoration of the barrieres personifications of 
the main provincial towns that lay ahead of the traveller on 
his chosen road, but the architect was forced to economize 
and the sculpture remained for the most part unexecuted, 

The question of antique precedent was also in the 
architect's mind in the design of his barrieres, which he 
described as 'Propylccs', in allusion to the Propylaea of 
Athens (79). None of the buildings greatly resembles the 
Propylaea, as reconstructed by Le Roy, but in guarding the 
entrances to Paris enclosing the new quarters of the city 
and mediating between the capital and the roads and 
bridges leading to the other cities of the realm Ledoux 
can scarcely be blamed if he claimed for the barrieres an 
aesthetic and functional importance equivalent to that of 
their distinguished Athenian precursor. 

The barrieres are so different in character that it seems 
misguided to attempt to fit them into categories; they 
resemble temples and pavilions of all shapes, with 
decoration and rustication disproportionate in scale and 
derived from French and Italian art of the sixteenth 
centur)', and many are based upon patterns that had 
already made their appearance in earlier works of Ledoux. 
The barrieres of the Place de I'Etoile, for example, were 
variants of the director's house at Arc and Senans with 
banded columns on all four sides giving them the 
appearance of being fortified temples (254). The Barriere 
des Bonshommes, on the north bank of the Seine above the 
Ecolc Militairc, recalled the house of Mile Guimard, but 
with a niche of squatter proportions and a colonnade 
masking the whole width of the front elevation ^255/ 

Of the four surviving barrieres that of La Villctte was 
one of the largest of the single pavilions, a square 
surmounted by a cylindrical drum (256). Its open 
colonnade was intended to facilitate the surveillance of the 
Ourcq canal which ended at the harbour Just behind the 
barriere. The design is related to that of the watchtowers of 
the Hotel des Fermes, with arched openings, here divided 
by pairs of baseless Tuscan columns which justify the 
heavy Doric cornice, crowning the composition. The 
Barriere de Monceau is one of the smallest of the toll- 
houses, placed on the outer boundary of the Pare de 
Monceau (257). It has something of the character of a 
garden pavilion, and the upper storey was reserved as a 
belvedere for the use of the owner of the garden, the Due 
de Chartres. With its baseless columns and heavy lower 
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25* The Barncrc dc la Villettc. after rcstoraiion. Out of the tour surviving Kirrjtws. a Urge circular building 
that commjnded tlic harbour of the Ourcq c.injl in norlh-castern Paris 




2'i^ The Barricrc de Monceau A circular Doric 'temple' sited on ihc outer wall of ih*- I>ui- de Charwes' Pare dc 
Monccau in wcslcm Paris 
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2^8 The Bdrricrc d'Orlcjns (Barricre d'Enfcr), the western pavilion. 
Two o( the lour surviving harnefes arc pairs of matching 
pavilions, which Lcdoux reserved lor the major ruads inio I'ariv, 
like the road lo Orleans and the south. 




2'>9 The Barrierc du Trone, Ihe niHlhern 
pavilion. The authority of the Fcrme Gcneralc 
was underlined by Ihe bold shapes ot the 
hameres, which alM> allowed than to function 
as landmarks 



cornice the building also has the robust character required 
for a customs post, but it is even so recognizable as a late 
descendant of the Tempietto of Bramante at S. Pietro in 
Montorio, and one informed by a sense of proportion and 
interval no less perfectly judged. 

The tv^o surviving double pavilions are the Barriers 
d'Orl&ins(25S^. guarding the main road to the south of Paris, 
and the Barricre du Trone at the north cast, one of the 
grandest of all the harriere designs, writh free-standing 
columns in addition to its square pavilions and guichettes 
(259, 260). The pavilions themselves are designed with 
their front facades bare of all windows; they are 
articulated with a heavy cornice and a lunette of keystones 
threaded on a moulding. Their cavernous entrances, 
decorated with heavy square piers, give an entirely false 
sense of the depth of the outer walls. The columns between 
the pavilions were originally undecorated. though Ledoux 
later wished to transform them into a monument to the 
victories of Napoleon ; the present decoration was added in 
the 1860s, 

No sooner had the hanierefi begun to make their 
appearance than I^doux and Lavoisier were publicly 
reviled. The Memoires secrets in October 1785 described 
the harrieres as 'a monument of slavery and despotism', 
dwelling upon the proliferation of column.s and 'the 
injustice, the folly and the horrorof this wall'. A brochure 
of 1787 complained of the expense of the wall and 
suggested that it was a health hazard, preventing fresh air 
circulating in the city. Ledoux continued to enjoy the 
support of Calonne, but after the minister's dismissal in 
1787 the work was suspended and the accounts examined. 
Lcdoux at this critical time was sacrificed to placate public 
opinion, and he was forced to hand over his plans to a 
commission headed by Antoineand Raymond. In 1789 they 
reported that the cost had so far mounted to seventeen 
million livres, considerably in excess of the original 
estimate, and Necker, reappointed Minister of Finances, 
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dismissed Ledoux and appointed Antoine to complete the 

work. 

Ledoux protested in vain at his dismissal, writing to 
Necker 'You. Mons. Ncckcr. whose fortunes and prin- 
ciples are pure, how can it be said that your name should 
be placed beneath an injustice? After public affronts not 
merited |by me|, public consolations are necessary.' But it 
seems that Ledoux had indeed exceeded, hatriere by 
hurrien: the estimated cost, though presumably not 
altogether on his own responsibility, and the total 
expenditure was just over a third of the 48 million livres at 
which the Ferme had estimated its losses from the absence 
of an effective customs system. Ledoux himself put the 
cost at 12 million but against this, he argued, the annual 
income reclaimed was I -2 million. 

Not everyone felt violently antagonistic towards the 
barrieres. Antoine himself praised the work of Ledoux (sec 
above), and Thicry was sympathetic to the purpose of the 
customs houses and impressed by their design. Marmontel 
too has left an amusing description of how exaggerated was 
the fury inspired by Ixdoux's work in 1789: 

there was nothing in which some mark of tyranny was not 
evident . . . Of this I will cite but one example. 

The subject was the wall and the gates of Paris, which were 
denounced as calculated only to confine beasts, and as most 
offensive to men. 

'I have seen.' said one of the orators, 'yes. citizens, I have seen 
at the gate St Victor, on one of the pillars, in sculpture, will you 
believe it? 1 have seen the enormous head of a lion, open jawed, 
and vomiting chains, with which he threatens the passengers. 
Is it possible to imagine a more fearful emblem of despotism 
and slavery?' The orator himself imitated the lion's roar. The 
whole audience was moved ; and I. who so often pass by the gate 
St Victor, was astonished that this horrible image should never 
have struck me. On that day therefore I paid particular attention 
to it ; and on the pilaster I saw, as an ornament, a shield suspended 
hy a small chain, which the sculptor had fixed to a little lion's 
muzzle, such as we sec on the knocker of a door, or on the cock of 
a fountain. 

In June 1790 by a decree of the Constituent Assembly the 
harrieres were put into service, but in the following year all 
customs dues at the cntr\' to towns were abolished and 
Antoine was ordered to stop further work on the barrieres. 
Fortunately they and their wall were not destroyed, for 
they were regarded as a public monument which might 
furthermore prove of military' advantage in time of war. 
Social and financial chaos in any case resulted from the 
lifting of the customs dues, and finally in 1798 these were 
imposed once again, as a municipal tax. It is in some 
measure a vindication of Ledoux that the barrieres 
remained in useful service for over sixty years, until the 
dawn of the railway age. 

At least by the time of Napoleon the toll-houses had 
come to be accepted as a worthy addition to the Parisian 
townscaf)e. Landon campaigned in their favour, writing a 
sympathetic account of several of them. The banded 
columns ('en bossagc') of the Barriere de I'Etoilc were, he 
noted, rare in France though more common in Italy and 
intended, as he realized, to make the site recognizable from 
afar. The Barriere d 'Orleans reminded him a little of the 
style of Inigo Jones, while the Barriere d'ltalie had 'an 



elegant aspect, and the play of its colonnaded portico 
recalls the gracious comp<isilions with which Palladio had 
peopled the neighbourhood of Viccnza'. The barrieres. he 
finally argued, were indeed suiricicntly imposing to be 
'appropriate as the entries to the city of Paris'. 

During the early stages of the construction of the 
barrieres Ledoux began work on the largest single building 
of his entire career, the new Palais du Parlemcnt lor the 
Etats de Provence at Aix (261, 262}, to which a prison was 
to be attached. The Parlemcnt of Provence was one of the 
twelve regional Parlements of pre-Rcvolutiorury France, 
administered by a hereditary local magistracy and 
organized approximately on the lines of the Paris 
Parlement. It had been founded in the fifteenth century 
with three main departments, a Grande Chambre. a Cour 
des Aides and a Cour des Rcquctes, and it shared 
accommodation with the Governor of Provence in one of 
the oldest and most venerable of French castles, the Palais 
d' Aix. It was not one of the more outrageously obstructive 
of the French Parlements in the eighteenth century, and 
had caused no scandal comparable to the ones initiated by 
the Ktats de Languedoc through the prosecution of the 
Calas family, or by the Etats de Bretagne in its dispute with 
the Governor of Brittany, the Due d'Aiguillon. But it was 
not without a local reputation for corruption, and it had 
suffered in the skirmish between Crown and Parlement 
that marked the last years of the reign of Louis XV. 




261 The Pabis dc .lustier and prison, Aix-f n-Provcntc. site plan, 
engraving trom Ix'duux. Ledoux's dcsijjns tor the rebuildin); ni the 
Parlemcnt building at Aix. the medieval Palais d'Aix. and tor the 
provision ot a new prison, were made under the auspices ot Calonnc. 
the Minister of Finances, in 1784 
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262 The Palais dc Justice. Aix. section, 
elevation and plan, engravings from Lcdoux. 
Resembling a Urge villa. Lcdoux's new 
ParlcRient building, like the prison, was 
begun In 17Kb but suspended in 1790 and 
completed more modeslly after 



Shortly after Louis XVI had recalled the Parlements, 
which had been exiled by his grandfather, it was 
discovered that the Palais d'Aix was no longer sound 
enough structurally for the accommodation of the 
Parlcmcnt dc Provence. After it had been examined by a 
local architect, Lcbrun, Ledoux was sent to Aix by the 
Controlcur-General, presumably Turgot, and apparently 
on the recommendation of Trudaine de Montigny, who as 
Intendant dcs Finances had supported Lcdoux's saltworks 
project. The architect apparently travelled to Provence 
upon the pretext that a visit there was necessary for his 
health, and this was presumably to counteract any feelings 
of rcsentmcnl that would have arisen in ihc province in 
consequence of his interference. Lcdoux confirmed the 
opinion of Lebrun, not perhaps with perfect disinterest, 
and he made a plan for a new palace outside the town, 
while Lebrun on the orders of the Premier President of the 
Parlcmcnt proposed a new building on the site of the 
existing palace. 

Nothing, however, was resolved until 1784, by which 
time a third competitor for the commission had made an 
appearance, a local sculptor, Gillcs-Picrre Cauvct. The 
Parlement had meanwhile attracted to itself public interest 
through the case brought by Mirabeau for a legal 
separation from his troublesome wife. The proceedings, 
witnessed by the younger brother of Marie Antoinette, the 
Archduke Ferdinand, and his wife, who were travelling 
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263 The prison, Aix, plans, srctiun and clevjtiun, engravings from Lcdoux. Despite its expressive lortifieiJ appearance. I.cJoux\ design takes 
account internally of the reforms in prison design recommended by Lavoisier and other 'enlightened' administrators 



incognito in France, had exposed the corruption of the 
hereditary magistrates, many of whom were related to the 
local landowners and entirely prejudiced in their favour. 

By 1784 Lcdoux's protector, Calonne, had been appoin- 
ted Controlcur des Finances, and the royal exchequer, as 
was reported in Aix in December, had committed itself to 
bear two-thirds of the cost of the reconstruction (estimated 
apparently at 1-2 million livres). The Premier President 
approached Ledoux, whose plans were ready in the same 
month of December. They provided for a new building on 
the site of the old palace, with a separate prison to the side, 
and also a design for a new palace for the governor (the 
Prince de Beauveau). The reconstruction of the Parlement 
building was authorized by the king in 1786, the work to 
be under the supervision of the Intendam, assisted by a 
committee of the Parlement, and the chief local engineer of 
the Ponts et Chaussees. Demolition and reconstruction 
proceeded side by side, but the work was suspended in 
1790, when the walls were only two metres high and the 
estimated cost had already been exceeded. 

An interesting series of letters about the construction of 
the Parlement, including many by Ledoux himself, shows 
that the prison had also been started. Evidently Ledoux 
was conscious of his reputation for financial irrcsf>onsi- 



bility : 'As it cannot be said of me that I am ignorant, or a 
dishonest man, people will not fail to say that I am 
expensive', and he stressed the successful economies at the 
theatre of Bcsan<;on. Ledoux saw with increasing dcs- 
p)eration during the early years of the Revolution that his 
project for Aix was unlikely to be completed, and it was 
this work, together with the house of Mile Guimard, that 
he chose to display beneath the portrait bust that appears 
on the title-page of the Architecture (202). 

His pride in the project was fully understandable, for 
the Parlement building and the prison, designed to be seen 
in juxtaposition with one another, show the imaginative 
and practical aspects of his genius at their most inventive. 
Scattered in the different provinces of the kingdom and of 
widely varying dates and scale, the existing Parlement 
buildings offered little guidance to an architect attempting 
a new design. Traditionally, the larger Parlements, as at 
Rennes, had been designed cither with a central square 
court, or they conformed to the plan of a large town house 
with three wings around a court, as at Dijon, or in Paris 
itself, where the Parlement buildings had recently been 
restored by Desmaisons and Antoine (see above). Ledoux 
preferred a more compact plan for his palace, which gave it 
something of the appearance of a large villa, recalling in its 
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dense massing the character of the medieval castle It was 

due to replace (262). 

The from entrance led directl v to i he main staircase, an 
'objet prindpai', in Ledoux's words, wliich ascended to a 
large waiting-room at the centre of the plan, the 'Salic des 
Pas Perdus', named after the corresponding room in the 
Paris Parlement. Lit from above, the room resembled the 
courtyard of a Renaissance palace with its decoration of 
free stjnding Corinthian columns. Smaller staircases were 
positioned in the corners of the plan, and on the central 
asds. opposite die entrance, Ledoux phoed a chapel, as at 
the Hotel des Fermes: it was to be preceded b\' a vestibule 
articulated, lil>;c the main Hour ol the principal sUiircasc, 
with small Ionic columns. The vestibule served as part of 
the chapel and as the antechamber to the large Salle 
d'Audiencc (left) and the Grande Chambre (right) of the 
Parlement. 

Elsewhere on the first floor were smaller audience rooms 
attached to the two main courts and the rooms of tiieir 

dependent departments, the 'Chambrc dc la ToumcIIc', the 
'EnquStesi', the 'Requites', the 'Bureau des Finances', the 
'Gommissariat' and the Chanodlery of the Parlement. The 

ground floor was similar to the principal floor in plan, with 
the Cour des Comptes occupying the rooms immediately 
below the Parlement. This had its own entrance in the right 
side of the building, its own Salle des Pas Perdus in the 
centre, with baseless Doric columns supporting the 
Corinthianorderabove, and its own chapel between the two 
principal audience rooms at the rear. OUierwise the ground 
floor was occupied by the department of the Mar6chaussfe, 
responsible for the security of the public highways. 

Writing of the exterior oi the palace, Ledoux explained 
ttiat the elevations 'must be so shnple, that ttiey ootdd 

never disturb the Palace. The regularitv of the decoration 
will make for grandeur, without the need of accessories.' 
Ledoux seems to have made the design even more regular 
in liis engravings than it was in reaUty by adding, as in his 
plates of BenouviUe, a full portico at the rear matching the 
one at the front. 

Apart firom the portico, the fa^des are indeed relatively 
shnple, surmounted by a deep Doric cornice that projects 
over the giant columns o) the front portico and encircles 
the whole perimeter. But the exterior is not without its 
hnaginative surprises. As in the design of die saltworks, an 
irregular sculptured pattern is visible behind the columns 
ol the portico, in this case a relief of figures emerging 
abruptly from the surface of the wall to surmount the main 
doorway. Repeated with no aczcening oolunms over tlie 
Other time entrances, these reliefk are an extreme example 
of Ledoux's architectural libertarianism. while the broad 
pediment of the main fai^de, theacccptcd I icld for sculpture 
in relief, appears In Ledotix's engt avings entirely bore of 
d ceo rati tin. 

The windows too are designed with little regard for the 
methods of Renalsaanee practice. Those of the principal 

floor arc entirely without fr.ime<;, while on the floor above 
stmilai unmarked window.s aliernatc with utiiers that are 
equipped with ostentatiously heavy frames. The principle 
recalls the alternation of straight and segmental peidiments. 



as practised throughout the Renaissance, which Ledoux 
and others had revived in the 1760s. For some of the 
barneres Ledoux had already adopted this more e jHr e me 
form of alternation, though not with frames as heavy as 
those suggested for Aix. Seen in relation to the nearby 
prison the fenestration of the Parlement seems not merely a 
free and economical variant of traditional methods of 
artkulatkXD, hut at the same time deliberately to mirror die 
hopes and fears of those who waited within to hear the 
outcome of the trials. 

Sindlarly the attic storey of the building has its own 
svmboHc resonance, suggesting, like the towers of the 
Hotel des Fermes (251 j, watchfulness and autiiunty- The 
whfde structure was far more modest in extent than it 
appears to be in true elevation (262). The stepped walls at 
the comers are set considerably forward from the central 
square tower, which is supported on the columns of the 
Salle des Pas Perdus. The steps of the projecting comers, 
however, are aligned with the rustication of the walls of 

the tower so that the whole attic, rising from the body of 
the palace and topped by its heavy Doric lantern in the 
guise of a temple, seems more substantial, more authori- 
tative, than was really the case 

Compared with the prison and its massive frontispiece 
(263), centred on the road to the right, the palace stands 
for civilization tempered, like the director's house at Arc 
and Senans, with strength and dominion. The prison itself 
expressed from the outside an extreme of oppression and 
force, a purposeful negation of all the familiar principles of 
Renaissance derign. It resembles a medieval casde with its 
narrow windows, its projecting corner towers and its 
almost machicolated cornice. In Ledoux's engravings the 
Uock has four matching fhmttspleoes diou^ only two are 

required by the plan Kach has a colonnade of Tuscan 
columns, like those employed for the batrieres, but even 
more exaggerated in their proportions and afanoet imped- 
ing entrance into the prison, or indeed departure. 

Though Ledoux's prison is an extreme example of the 
expressive use of form, he was by no means the only 
architect, motivated by concern for Justice and humaniqr. 
to discover that a prison justified experiments in the most 
primitive forms of architecture. While many artists, from 
Piranesi to Beethoven, discovered in the idea of prison life 
moving analogies to the oppression of the human sjAtit, 
reformers, like Beccaria, were at the same time attempting 
to improve the physical conditions ol the prisons and to 
reform the injustices of dw penal code. Some of the main 
abuses in Prance were eradicated after the succession of 
Louis XVI. The use of torture to extract confessions was 
forbidden, the issue oi lettres de cachet restricted, and the 
power of families to imprison their children, as in the case 
of Mirabeau, was Anally curtailed. 

The physical conditions of prisons bcc.ime j matter of 
pubUc concern and a source of embarrassment to the 
government The Neckers took a special interest in die 
problem .md r.ivoisier was asked in HHO to repwrt on 
the l^aris prisons. He stressed Ihcir overcrowding and 
recommended the reconstruction ofexisting buildings and 
the provision of new prisons on more humane principlei. 
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with yards for exercise, training facilities for the prisoners, 
and in general more air, water and space. Presenting his 
report to Mme Necker, Lavoisier complained of the 
hostility to reform that he had encountered on the part of 
the magistrates and the prison officers. 

Germany and Holland were apparently the countries 
that then had the best record for the treatment of 
prisoners, though Lavoisier was also impressed with the 
work of John Howard in England. The first humane 
prison, however, seems to have been the one devised by 
Pope Clement XI at the turn of the eighteenth century and 
carried out by Carlo Fontana in Rome. Designed for sixty 
young criminals, it had separate cells for each inmate, all 
visible from a large central hall which also acted as a 
chapel, and facilities for training in the profession of wool 
dying. Externally the building had a relatively domestic 
appearance, despite its rows of small windows, but later 
prisons arc far more austere in character, like Dance's 
Newgate Prison, or Gondoin's design for the prison facing 
the Ecolc dc Chirurgic (183). Few prisons were actually 
built in France in the later eighteenth century, but there is 
an abundance of drawings for prison buildings, amongst 
them the designs for the Grand Prix of 1778, which was 
won by a pupil of Boullcc, Jacques-Pierre Gisors (264). 
Though handicapped, like most such drawings, by the 
academic aimlcssncss of the subject, Gisors' design has 
very much the same feudal and military appearance as 
Ledoux's prison for Aix. 

The weight of justice may be stressed externally in 
Ledoux's design but internally the prison has the 
appearance of being remarkably humane in character. 
Similar in plan to the Hotel dcs Fcrmcs, it has four 
courtyards with trees and fountains, and small cells for the 
prisoners at the sides together with larger communal 
workrooms. The apartment of the jailer occupies the 
central spine of the building at ground level, with the 
chapel on the floor above. The prison is directly connected 
to the Palais de Justice by two underground corridors that 
meet at the staircase leading down beside the Grande 
Chambre of the Parlement. 

The barrieres and the designs for Aix were the major 
commissions that Ledoux was engaged upon in the 1780s, 
but he continued at the same time to receive smaller 
commissions from private clients, even if many of the more 
modest works recorded in his engravings may be later 
elaborations of quite tentative ideas. He appears to have 
been replaced by Brongniart as architect at Maupertuis at 
least by 1780, but designs for three other estates. La Roche 
Bernard, Bourneville and Meilland, arc recorded in the 
engravings. The house of M. de Witt of 1781 is one of 
several radical experiments with the circular plan that was 
in fashion in Paris in the 1780s. The amusing design for the 
Chateau of Eguicre, a villa of markedly Palladian appear- 
ance but with a canal flowing through the basement, may 
date from the same years as the Parlement at Aix, if Eguicre 
is the town of that name in Provence. The design for the 
theatre of Marseille, a large-scale version of the Besan<;on 
theatre, also dates from the mid-1 780s, and that for the 
archiepiscopal palace of Sisteron, where the incumbent 
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264 Pruj«c( for a privun, drvjiion and plan, drawing by JacquevPicrrc 
Gi»ors (fcolc dn Beaux-Arts. Paris). The winning design for the 1778 
Prix de Rome, the ptxiject recalls Ledoux's prison in its fortified 
appearance, and the work of Boullcc in its scale 



was the celebrated Suffrcn de St-Tropez, was probably 
likewise supplied by Ledoux while he was at Aix. The 
other public commission that Ledoux received at this time 
was for the town hall of Neuchatel. a Prussian state in 
Switzerland which was famous in the later eighteenth 
century as a haven for the uncensored printing of 
subversive French books. Ledoux's designs are of 1784, 
but the commission finally devolved upon Pierre-Adrien 
Paris. 

The two main commissions that Ledoux carried out in 
Paris in the later 1780s and early 1790s were for groups of 
houses built on speculation and forming part of a new type 
of urban development. Grouped houses, like tenement 
buildings, became an increasingly frequent sight in pre- 
Revolutionary Paris. Perhaps influenced by the buildings 
of eighteenth-century London, but quite different in 
character, they were often planned in groups of three or 
five, like several of the designs of Belanger, or de Wailly's 
houses in the rue de la Pcpin'xcrc (1 32). Where larger plots 
of land were owned by a single proprietor, as was often the 
case in London, such developments were more ambitious 
in scope, like the Palais-Royal or the planning of 'Nouvelle 
Londres' and 'Nouvelle /Vmerique' for the Comte d'Artois 
(see chapter 1 3), but little evidence has survived of the 
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26S The houses of M. Hosicn. Paris, pUn, 
cngriving by Lcdoux. An oUtc of 
houses, just to the north of the Hotel de 
Thelusson (247). carried out to designs 
made by Ledoux in 1792 



266 The houses of M. Hosten. the house 
of the landlord, elevations, engraving 
trom Ledoux. M. Hosten's own house was 
the largest on the estate, with its entrance 
from the rue St-Ceorges and the garden 
facade facing south across the garden 



appearance of these larger speculations, Ledoux himself 
had already supplied a development of three related 
houses for Mme de Thelusson, In the year before the 
Revolution he planned and built a group of eight houses on 
a rectangular site on the opposite bank of the Seine to the 
Tuileries for a M. Saiseval, while in 1792 he undertook a 
larger development of the same kind for a rich American 
speculator, M. Hosten, just to the north of the Hotel de 
Thelusson, 

The houses arc recorded in drawings and in the closely 
similar engravings in the Archiieclure of Ledoux. showing 
the whole of what was originally planned (265-267). The 
development incorporated at the north three shops fronting 
the rue des Porcherons and a courtyard behind overlooked 
by two matching houses. The largest building on the site 
wasthehouseoftheowner himself, facingsouthwards, with 
its entrance from the rue St-Gcorgcs to the west and an 
irregular garden behind. The garden was open to the rue St- 
Georges and lined on the other three sides with houses, 
rather on the principle of the Palais-Royal, though each was 
a clearly separate building, which contributed to a lively, 
even picturesque, design clearly visible from the road. The 
three houses at the east were the smallest and shared a 
common court, while the larger buildings to the south (266 ) 
were joined together by a long passage, leading from the rue 
St-Georges. which stretched from court to court beneath the 
houses. 

What united the development architecturally was the 
use of the arch motif, which had made its first appearance 
in Ledoux's work at the Hotel des Fermes (251). As 
architects began to care less for the letter of antique law, 
the architecture of the early Renaissance slowly returned 
to fashion and arcading was welcomed for its economic 
advantages. By the time that the Hosten houses were 
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designed columns and arches had already made their 
appearance in the domestic architecture of Paris, esf>ecially 
in the work of Belanger (302). Ledoux, however, with 
characteristic boldness uses them more extensively and 
consistently than any of his contemporaries, allowing 
them to project and recede across the whole site high up on 
the garden fa(;ades of the buildings. Only the house of the 
proprietor is excepted from this uniform decoration (266). 
The arches and columns present on the facade of his house 
form part of three Venetian windows that distinguished 
the ground floor of the owner's establishment. 

By 1792 architectural opportunities in Paris were 
becoming increasingly rare, and Ledoux, though he was 
promoted to the first class of the Academy in that very 
year, received no further major commissions in the 
fourteen years that ensued before his death in 1806. Like 
most professional men of the time he appears to have 
favoured the Revolution in its early stages, though a note 
of frustration can perhaps be discerned in a letter of 
November 1789 by the architect in which he dcscrib>es the 
Revolutionary activities of the contractor responsible for 
the building of the Aix Parlement : 'One can only applaud 
all these patriotic views, but, while he looks for supplies 
from others, he is deprived of his own: he cannot think 
except in |tcrms of| summonses |and| proceedings; one 
degrades with the times the men who are the object (of the 



summonses?] as one distorts the most human business, 
undertaken for the wisest reasons.' At the same time, too. 
Ledoux apparently kept in touch with some of his former 
protectors who had fled the country, and there had been 
t.ilk of him designing a house in I^ondon for the emigre, 
Calonne. 

The later years of the Revolution were a time of great 
personal distress to the architect, beginning with the death 
of his wife at the end of August 1792. She died not at their 
house in Paris, but in the nearby village of Chaillot, where 
she was buried in the church of St-Pierre. She left her 
property jointly to her two daughters, and Ledoux went to 
law to have himself appointed guardian of the younger 
girl. Then, acting in concert with his elder daughter, he 
raised the substantial loan of 114,000 Hires on the six 
houses that he and his wife owned. The legal complexities 
in which Ledoux became involved suggest some degree of 
alienation between the architect and his wife at the time of 
her death. But this was not the last of his troubles for he 
was shortly thereafter denounced to the Committee of 
Public Safety and removed in 179^ (9 Brumaire. An 11) to 
the prison of La Force, where he remained for almost a year 
during the Terror. 

Following upon his denunciation Ledoux was taken 
some weeks after his imprisonment to witness the search of 
his own house and the removal of some of his papers. He is 
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267 Th« houses u( M. HoMcn, perspective view (Muscc Cimavalct, Paris). The houses around the garden were distinguished by continuous arcading 
at nuin-fluur level 
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mentioned on his charge sheei js the jrthiteci of the 
pavilion of Louvccicnncs, as living on an income oi live to 
six thousand Hires and as claiming over a million livres 
from the state in unpaid fees, including those for the 
barrieres. He vtras accused of being in contact with ex- 
nobles and financiers, of applying for the cordon noir and of 
possessing the almanac of a royalist club (the Club de 
Valois). And to this was also added the charge of being the 

architect of the barr :c;cs. A rowilis: before the death of the 
'Tyrant', he was accused ol now trying to show his 
patriodsm by conversing widi patriots, though he had not 
appealed at the assembHes of Ms section after the first six 
months of the Revolution. 

Replying to some of these charges, Ledoux's young 
daughters maintained that the club had been flattered to 
have distinguished artists in its ranks, including Vernct, 
and that in designing the barrieres their father was acting 
under orders. Ledoux himself stressed that the club was 
social and not political in character and that his application 
to the king for the cordon noir was a draft of a letter and not 
even signed. Writing of himself in the third person he 
added diat 'he is biuy with a substantial work for the 

public instruction of young architects . . which breathes 
throughout liberty and humanitarian views. You see there 
Republican theatres built during the Despotism 
(Bcsan<;on|.' The architect wished, he said, to decorate the 
barneres with reference to the victories of the Republic, 
and he stressed the works of public utility on which he bad 
worked, including farms and granaries. 

Amongst the papers confiscated from his house are two 
long memoirs on the hart-ieres, documents connected with 
the pension of iiis father-in-law, and Ledoux's own letter 
(dated 1789) applying for tiie cordon noir. Promiaed hhn 
during the reign of T nuis XV, thefaoOOUr, he cl.iimed, w.is 
all the more appropriate now that he had built over one 
hundred useful monuments, including buildings in Russia, 
Germany, Holland, England, and in nearly all the 
provinces of France, and had engraved one hundred and 
Hf t\ plates of his works. Saddest of all amongst the pafK-rs 
are the letters of Ledoux's daughters pleading for the 
architect's release. In Thermidor, An n, he had been 

imprisoned for eight months and the children wrote of 
being 'left as a desolate family, deprived of the society of a 
tender father, who is dearest in the world to them'. During 

the same months l,.ivoisier was attacked for his part in 
devising the burneres and finally guillotined as a hcrmicr 
General, and Mme du Barry too went to the guillotiiie after 
lier imprisonment at St-Pelagie. 

Prison seems to have left I.edoux yet more determined to 
finish his An h.iit\ lur c. .irid it no doubt intensified the 
egalitarian character that the first volume finally assiuned, 
in the choice of buildings illustrated and discussed, but in 
other wavs his mind was apparentlv unaffected. He 
continued to enjoy the company of liis pupils and friends, 
including CeUerier, and bis letters remain perfeetiy 
coherent in tone. Yet his troubles were s'ill not ended. 
About the lime of his release his elder daugiilcr died, and 
some years later the architect was again denounced to the 
government as one who was in correspondence with the 



enemies of the Republic. In 1800 (An Vin] his younger 
daughter married a violinist, Jean-Nicolas Choi, who had 
been for some years a friend of the family, but the couple 
were separated at the time of Ledoux's death on 19 
November 1806. One week earlier 'in a salon on the first 
floor of Plii] house with a view over the Boulevard, sitting 
ana sdfii near the window, ill in body but sound in mind', 
Ledoux signed an act that disinherited his daughter of half 
of his goods in lavuur of his pupll, Pierre Vignon, the 
architect of the Madeleine. 

As a result of this codicil an inventory of his 
possessions was drawn up in the months after his death It 
lists brietly his turnilure and ornaments [including an 
ivory bust of Voltaire), his pictures (including one by 
Robert) and some of his books. But nothing of any great 
value is mentioned in the inventory, which closes with a 
list of his papers and a reference to thirty volumes of the 
Arckiucture found in a chest together with Blondei's 
Cours. CeUerier explained the sad state of his fortune and 
his health : 'Domestic troubles, and the rapid diminution of 
his fortune acquired by fifty years of work, iiad for long 
altered his natural gaiety. An attack of paralysis todc Mm 
to the grave before the age to which a lobust constitution 
should have entitled him.' Yet Ledoux was not forsaken by 
his friends and fdlow-artists, and according to one 
obituary 

Nearly all tlx savants and artists of Puis attended (Ms fbaerall. 
Twenty carriages were not sufEteiem Id take them to the ehurcn 
and cemetny of Mnnt- Martre . . . M. luce de Lanoeval ddivered 
a very short but very expressive cndoo to which he Jobied the 
verses that M. Delille composed on the subfect of the Cunous nan 
that the arts had just lost and placed a crown of lauxd upon hit 
grave. 

During the years of the Revolution Ledoux had not been 
appointed to an\ ol the official posts then availaf>le to 
architects and he apparently fretted that his talents were 
not in use. According to CeUerier lie 'oomplaincd privately 
of staying inactive and not being able to dedicate to 
Najxileon the l.isi Sires of his talent. He took, thus, a 
favourable opportunity to show to His I^cclicncy, the 
Minister of the Interior, a project to restore and finfeh the 
two triumphal columns, which form one of the most 
magniilcent entries to Paris, at the Barriere du Trone.' But 
nodiing came of ids efforts and it was the AnrMeectinv Aat 
absorbed most of his time Vignon, who had helped to 
bring out the first volume, undertook, with CeUerier and 
Damesne, to ensure that die second volume should also 
appear. 

The publication of Ledoux's work, first mentioned in 

1782 when the Tsjrevitch visited the architect, was also 
noted five years later in Thiery's guide to Paris. CeUerier 
describes how Ledoux worked on the project during his 
imprisonment, when 'amidst his companions in misfor- 
tune, he mediuted, traced, drew the gayest of his projects 
with which he embellished his work . . . "They can 
assassinate me," he would sometimes exclaim, "but thc\- 
cannot take from me the distinction of having honoured 
my country with my productions."' In 1794 the Abbe 
DeliUe had completed iiis poem 'L'Imaginatlon', and he 
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devoted a disproportionately large section of its ninth part, 
dealing with the whole of the arts, to praising parts of the 
imaginary town of Ledoux, whose gift for friendship he 
particularly stressed. 

A long prospectus appeared, probably in 1802, promis- 
ing the first volume at the beginning of the following year. 
Even the prospectus is written in the !ielf-conscious style 
that mars the book itself: 'I wake up, like tpimcnides, 
after a sleep of twelve years, my arms tired of their chains, 
withered by miser\', raising the slab of my tomb.' Writing 
to Aix in March 1801 Ledoux spoke with complete 
detachment of the prospectus, which he claimed was 
written 'with energy and in a good tone'; the Anhueciure 
itself, he explained, would be 'of a greater luxury. I believe 
that it will have a great effect.' 

But the first volume when it appeared caused evident 
embarrassment to Ledoux's supporters: 'It must be 
agreed', wrote Landon, 'that the style is diffuse and 
inflated. The simplest diction is the only [kind) that suits 
works of this type.' The book dealt not with the familiar 
masterpieces that the architect had actually constructed, 
though two of these appear in the frontispiece (202), but 
almost exclusively with the imaginary town of Chaux. The 
book is dedicated to the son and successor of Paul II of 
Russia who had visited Ledoux in 1782, the Tsar 
Alexander, who was still an ally of Napoleon in 1804. 




2bS Arc and SenatK. the iRuglnary town of Chaux. siie plan. engravin(> 
from Ledoux. The ullworkt (215) forms (he linver half of the »v.il 
nucleus ol the town, lying between the forest of Chaux and the ilvci 
Loue 



269 Chaux, perjfxrctlve view, en|;ravin^ from Ledoux. New buildings, 
not shown on the plan (26S), surround the centre and extend into the 
Toresl above: the church (274, 275) is on the left 
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270 Chaux. the house of the director* of the river Loue. perspective 

view, section, elevation and plans, engraving IVtMn Ledoux. Even the 
mmt iin.iginative of the designs arc equipped with detailed plans. 



The idea of creating at Chaux a model country town may 
have occurred to Ledoux while work was progressing at 
the saltworks. It was accepted, even when the book 
appeared, that Ledoux's town had been conceived at the 
same time as the saltworks, and that it had even won the 
approval ot Louis XV, but it seems most probable that the 
majority of the designs for the town itself are the product 
of Ledoux's last fifteen years. Ledoux's idea was to double 
the extent of the saltworks (235), making a complete circle 
enclosed by a boulevard, with public and private 
buildings extending on all sides into the surrounding 
countryside (269). The church appears on the left, and a 
circular amphitheatre on the right, but there is otherwise 
little correspondence between the buildings shown in the 
general view and those engraved separately in the plates of 
the book (270-275). 



As it finally emerged Ledoux's town is a peculiar and 
highly personal mixture of new and old ideas, both social 
and architectural. The nucleus of the town remains the 
saltworks but the authority' of its director extends over a 
whole range of new buildings that were to fill the 
landscape. Though the town has no customs barriers, its 
conception is evidently linked, in the extent and variety of 
its component buildings, with Ledoux's master plan for 
the barrieres of Paris, where he had been forced to consider 
for the first time the implications of large-scale urban 
development. And as the project became more extensive, 
accommodating buildings that derive in design from the 
barrieres, it came to include the river Loue, with its bridge 
and its own director's house (270), just as the barrieres 
themselves had enclosed the Seine as it passed through 
Paris. Even the aspect of the town that appears so modern 
in conception today, the setting of the buildings within the 
surrounding landscape, depends upon the original charac- 
ter of the saltworks, and was not in any case foreign to the 
architect of the Hotel de Thelusson and the Hostcn houses. 

At the same time the town is without precedent in being 
a translation into visual and social terms of many of the 
deepest preoccupations of the later eighteenth century, 
preoccupations that had for the most part been confined to 
the written and the spoken word, and perhaps only an 
architect of Ledoux's imaginative fecundity, pondering 
throughout his life the social needs of his fellow men, could 
have visualized the physical embodiment of this spiritual 
inheritance. 

Ledoux's well-adjusted character set him apart from the 
insecure personality of Rousseau, but the concept of his 
town is deeply touched by the scope of Rousseau's 
thought, even to the extent of being largely introspective 
in the character of its principal monuments. It is a curious 
fact that the town lacks many of the buildings of public 
convenience that had become so conspicuous a pheno- 
menon of the pre-Revolutionary years. There arc, for 
example, no hospitals, no fountains or public squares, and 
no theatre, even though plates of the Bcsan<;on theatre are 
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271 Chaux, 'The shelter of the poor man' ( L'abri du pauvre'), 
engraving from Ledoux. Several of the engravings are allegorical and 
political in character, and here the gods ofantitjuity appear in the sky 
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272 Chaux, the 'Pacifhe'. perspective view, section and plans. 
i:n)traving frum Lcdoux. In the Pjcifere quarreU (like the une shown In 
the foreground, top) were 10 be settled peaceably 



included in the volume. And as if to underline the direct 
relation with Rousseau, and the idealistic character of 
Lcdoux's conception, the copy ofthc^rc/iifecfure that was 
supplied to the Institut (presumably by the architect 
himself) was entered with the title 'Architecture Sentimen- 
tale'. 

For Ledoux himself the spiritual aims, unrecorded in 
print, that he had inherited from frcemasonrj' were 
probably the direct source of much of his inspiration. A 
general concern for the spiritual rather than the narrowly 
physical welfare of mankind is conveyed in the plates that 
stand out as being not strictly architectural. 'The shelter of 
the poor man' (271), and the cosmic vision poignantly 
labelled 'Cemetery of Chaux'. In the private dwellings of 
the town even the poorest inhabitant is well sheltered, and 
though social distinctions are maintained in the design and 
size of the houses, they are apparently levelled in the 
shared communal buildings like the Maison d'Union, the 






27) Chaux, ihe 'OiV^a' (house of sexual Instruction), elevations, 
srcliun and plans, engraving frum Ledoux. An extreme example of 
Lcdoux's use of visual metaphor 



Pacifere, where quarrels were to be settled peacefully 
(272), and the Oikema (the house of sexual instruction), 
designed to resemble in plan an erect phallus, and one of 
the most extreme instances of Ledoux's gift for architec- 
tural metaphor (273). This chilling, if wcU-intcntioncd, 
institution may seem to recall Rousseau's description of his 
own sad sexual affairs, and it also evokes Mozart's late 
masonic masterpiece. The Magic Flute, and the benevolent 
but authoritarian trials that Pamina and Tamino undergo 
before they are finally reunited. 

For the architectural presentation of the buildings 
Ledoux uses a shorthand that omits all but the essential 
structure and decoration. This is one reason why many of 
the buildings appear so modern in character, in addition to 
the priority given to their landscape settings. The essential 
role of light and shade in the sculptural articulation of the 
buildings, is not, however, overhwkcd even if this 
treatment gives the projects a visual complexity that must 
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274 Chjux. the church, section and pl.in, engnving from Lcdoux. A 
Creek cross church, closely related to Ledoiuc's projects tor the 
Parlcment at Atx (262) 




have seemed old-fashioned by the year 1804. All the 
buildings are presented in plan, section and elevation, and 
they seem viable as practical architectural projects, though 
many of them especially the house of the Louc directors 
and the Oikema - express their function more frankly than 
any of the earlier buildings of the architect. 

Amongst the most ambitious of the institutions of the 
town is Ledoux's only known project for a church (274, 
275), a scheme that can be compared with Boullee's 
cathedral design as an experiment in a familiar idiom (276). 
Ledoux's project recalls his design for the Parlcment of Aix 
with its crypt of baseless Tuscan columns and an Ionic 
'Salle dcs Pas Pcrdus' above. Like the church of Slc- 
Gcncvicve as modified in the 1790s (iOO) the exterior is 
bare of all windows, the light concentrated upon the altar 
from a central oculus. The design may seem extreme for 
Lcdoux in its rcgul£U'ity and austerity, but compared with 
the simple inflation of scale on which Boullee depends for 
his effects, Ledoux's design is as feasible an architectural 
proposition and as adroit in its sense of interval and 
dramatic contrast as any of his earlier works. 

What is less certain is the deity to whom this temple is 
dedicated, and Ledoux's text seems to offer no guidance on 
this important issue beyond the mystical inflections of its 
wording. Though there are candlesticks and a cross upon 
the altar, and the people outside kneel as a priest passes 
with incense burners and what appears to be the Host in 
front, the building itself seems more suited to the secrecy 
of a masonic meeting. The Supreme Being may here be the 
Christian deity, but in the plate showing the shelter of the 
poor man (271 ) the gods who preside over the empty 
landscape are those of Olympus, though whether it is they 
to whom the poor may apply for help is not made clear. 

One important aspect of the town which has passed 
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largely unremarked, perhaps as a consequence of the all- 
too-serious tone of the text, is the visual wit of Ledoux's 
designs, a virtue of the book that remained still very much 
within the eighteenth-century tradition. In this respect the 
Architecture seems closer in style not to the architecture of 
its own day, but to the spirited memoirs composed after 
the fall of the Ancien Regime. As Marmontel wrote 
towards the end of his own memoirs : 

when my imagination could be diverted by amusing reveries, 1 
made new tales, less gay than those which I had written in the 
sunshine of my life, and the smiling leisure of prosperity; but a 
little more philosophical, and in a tone that suited better with my 
age and the circum.-itances of the times . . . 

These recollections were a real comfort and alleviation to me. 
inasmuch as they effaced, at least for moments, the sad images of 
(he present, by the gentle dreams of the past. 



273 Chaux, the church, perspective view, engraving from Lcdoux. The 
Most is shown (o the people in the lorcground: the building itself is 
entirely symmetrical and without windows 

276 Project for a metropolitan church, drawing by Houllce. 1781-82 
(Bibliothcquc N'atiorulc, Paris). Unlike Lcdnux. (kiullec depends largely 
upon inflation of scale in the design of his own metropolitan church 
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Part Four 

ARCHITECTURE 
BEFORE AND AFTER 
THE REVOLUTION 

13 Two Paris architects: Brongniart and Belanger 



Bv THE TIME Ledoux's Architecture appeared in 1804, 
the development of Paris, postponed during the years of 
the Revolution, was once again resumed on the orders of 
Napoleon, who had declared early in life: 'If I were the 
master of France, I would make Paris, not only the most 
beautiful town which existed, but the most beautiful town 
that could exist.' Yet the major buildings ol the Napoleonic 
era, the Arc-dc-Triomphe, the Madeleine (345), the 
Bourse, the portico of the Chambrc des Deputes (346) and 
the Colonne Vendome, so far from truly beautifying the 
city, are amongst the most derivative and monotonous 
monuments of European architecture. How far this was 
due to Napoleon himself numbing the imagination of 
his architects through his megalomania, just as he 
undoubtedly enslaved the painters who served him ai this 
time, or to an absence of new talent, seems impossible to 
determine. 

The style of architectural design had certainly changed, 
as exemplified in the work of Napoleon's personal 
architects, Charles Pcrcier and Pierre Fontaine (J47 350). 
Partly no doubt as a consequence of new methods of 
engineering and new techniques of cutting stone, build- 
ings were conceived in a more precise and linear fashion 
than hitherto, simpler in shape and sharper in the 
definition of their forms. Indeed the same developments 
affected all the visual arts and not least methods of 
architectural drawing. When Kralfl surveyed the buildings 
of pre-Revolutionary Paris in his many books, he used a 
form of shorthand that highlights the aesthetic priorities of 
the architecture of his own day (221). He was able to 
record in great quantities the buildings of the later 
eighteenth century, reducing masterpieces to the level of 
being mere diagrams, but showing thereby in what ways 
they had contributed to the formulation of post- 
Revolutionary architecture. The works of Ledoux are 
perhaps those which suffer the most in Krafft's engravings 
since the play of light and shade, blurring the outlines of 
Ledoux's forms and setting in relief his ingenious 
decoration, is as essential to the character of his buildings 
as it had been throughout the Renaissance. 




2T7 Th« rormer customs house, rue Chauchat, Paris. A building, 
designed by Lu»on, ihil is influenced by Ledoux In the shape bul 
more precise in handling 



By the turn of the nineteenth century the visual 
standards of Ledoux, no longer of much consequence in his 
own country, persisted beneficially abroad, and parti- 
cularly in Russia, a country that tacked adequate supplies 
of stone that could be cut with the accuracy that 
Napoleon's architects required. French buildings of the 
nineteenth century that derive from Ledoux in their 
shaping, like the former customs house of the rue Chauchat 
^277^, or the buildings by Ledoux himself that have been 
recently reconstructed (256), seem too precise in their 
detailing to match the daring of their spatial conception, 
and the same is true even when Schinkel, Hansen, or 
occasionally Soane employ forms in stone which arc as 
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Structurally dramatic as those of Ledoux. In Leningrad, 
however, it was not until the advent of Von Klenze and 
Bryullov in the 1840s that the influence of Percier and 
Fontaine prevailed, and the buildings meanwhile con- 
structed in brick and stucco, by architects like Stasov, 
Zakharov (278) and Kossi, combine the forms of I^doux 
with an appropriately sculptural treatment. Even so the 
rational basis of Lcdoux's work was often overlooked by 
many of those whom he influenced, and Stasov, for 
example, designed houses based not on the hotels of 
Ledoux, but upon the barrieres which had never been 
intended by their architect as private dwellings. 

The development towards the simplified architecture of 
Napoleon's Paris followed rather from the style of Boullcc 
and the related work of the students at the Academy, 
%vhcrc both Percier and Fontaine were successful begin- 
ners, than from the more varied and humane achievementii 
of Ledoux. This change of aesthetic priorities involved 
many architects no less talented than those who witnessed 
the dawn of the antique revival in the middle years of the 
eighteenth century. 

The two most accomplished and prolific of Ledoux's 
younger contemporaries were Alexandre-Theodore 
Brongniart (279) and Fran<,ois- Joseph Bclanger (291), 
architects famous for their town houses and garden 
designs, both of whom were still active in the Paris of 
Napoleon. Though they differed in tlieir approach to 
architecture they were alike to the extent that neither of 
them had visited Italy. They became close friends, sharing 
in the social pleasures of Parisian society, and when 
Brongniart died in 1813 it was Belanger who delivered the 
oration at his funeral. 

Four years younger than Ledoux, Brongniart was born 
in Paris in 1739 and educated, like Ledoux. at the College 
de Bcauvais. His family was distinguished rather in the 
sciences than in the arts, his father being a professor at the 
College de Pharmacie, his mother a relation of the 
celebrated chemist, the Comte de Fourcroy, who married 
de Wailly's widow, and his younger brother, Antoinc- 
Louis, the Premier Apothicairc du Roi. Brongniart's 
teachers in architecture were Blonde! and Boullcc, with 
whom he studied shortly after Chalgrin, presumably about 
1760. He competed unsuccessfully for several of the prizes 
of the Academy (1762 65) and thereafter probably began 
work as an assistant to Boullee, whose influence is very 
apparent in his early buildings. 

Brongniart's independent career is mainly associated 
with the patronage of the Orleans and the Conde families 
and with the development of two areas of Paris: the 
northern part of the Chausscc-d'Antin quarter and the 
neighbourhood of the Invalides. In 1769 he allied himself 
with the entrepreneur .lean-Francois Lc Tcllicr, who had 
acquired a large plot of land to the east of the rue de la 
Chaussee-d'Antin, and this they resold to the Marquise de 
Montesson, who commissioned Brongniart to build a 
house for her on the site. The opportunity could scarcely 
have been more fortunate for not only had Mme de 
Montesson come into a fortune on the death of her 
husband in 1769, but she was also the mistress and later the 




i7M Thf Admirilly. Lcningud (1»06 I'j)^ dcLiil of iivti l.ii,.idc A 
KuHsijn monument of lyp>cjl brUk jnd Muclo hy C1ijl^rin\ pupil. 
Ziiklurov, which recalls ihc public atchiteciure of Ledoux 



wife of the Due d'Orlcans, Louis 'Le Gros', the father of 
Philippc-Egalite an irregular alliance with important 
architectural consequences that involved both Brongniart 
and Victor Louis. 

The house of Mme de Montesson was comparatively 
modest in scale (2S0). The design, recorded in one of 
Brongniart's many accomplished drawings, recalls the 
early houses of Boullee, especially the Hotel de Monville 
(142), while being slightly less rigid in appearance. A 
central frontispiece of pilasters on the garden side took 
under its protection the round-headed doorways in the 
centre and one of each pair of rectangular windows which 
closed the composition at the sides. No accurate plan of the 
house appears to be known, but the organization of the 
building was probably fairly simple, since the main rooms 
were on the ground floor and only service staircases would 
have been required. Within the hou.se was the small chapel 
where the owner and the Due d'Orleans were secretly 
married on 23 April 1773. 

As a member of the lesser nobility Mme de Montesson 
was disqualified from enjoying the title and the privileges 
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279 Portrait or Alcxjndrc-Thcodorc Brongniart (1739 181 3|. lithograph 
by Brrangcr alter Clerard and Arnuult (BIbliothciquc Nationalc. Paris). 
A late |Mirtrait showing Brongnian's design for the Parts Bourse (1808) 
at the base 



280 The Hotel dc Montcsson. Paris, elevation of the garden faicade, 
drawing by Brongniart (Musee Carnavalet, Parisj. Designed by 
Brongniart in 1769 lor .Mme de Montesson. the mistress and later wife 
ot the Due d'Urlcans. the house is influenced by the style of 
Brongniart' s teacher, BouUee (H2J 



due to her upon her ambitious marriage to the first prince 
of the blood. She was not received at court and to be with 
her the Due d'Orlcans preferred to give up the Palais-Royal 
to his son and live in relative retirement; Unable to make 
her Duchcssc d'Orlcans, he made himself M. dc Montcsson'. 
was how Grimm summarized the situation. With their own 
circle of close friends the duke and duchess passed their 
time in Paris and at Ste-Assisc or Lc Raincy, enjoying 
above all hunting and private theatricals, where the talents 
of Mme de Montess<in as actress and aspiring author could 
be exercised. 

In the year of their marriage Brongniart designed for the 
corner site adjacent to the Hotel de -Montcsson, a large 
house for the Due d'Orlcans (281. 282), which was carried 
out, with drastic modifications, bv the Orleans f'amilv 
architect, Henri Pietre. The two establishments had 
separate entrances but enjoyed a communal garden and 
interconnecting passages: 'All the inside dividing walls 
had been pulled down and the two gardens made into one. 
However, the Due d'Orleans had his own entrance in the 
rue dc Provence, with a porter in his livery, and Mme dc 
Montcsson had hers with a porter in grey livery.' 
Brongniart's design for the Due d'Orleans was far from 
being a conventional town house, but it expressed the 
unusual character of the commission, arising from the 
exalted status of his client, forced to live in comparative 
retirement. The building, with its extensive plan, has 
something of the character of a country palace. The 
architect planned a large oval courtyard with a substantial 
theatre to one side, a low house opposite, and an irregular 
garden, less prominent than Ledoux's later garden at the 
Hotel de Thelusson, filling the awkward spaces beyond the 
walls of the court. The house itself is freely designed in 
plan - a pavilion in a landscape with curved galleries 
overlooking a formal garden at the back. A circular salon 
forms the nucleus of the house, preceded by two 
antechambers, and breaking the inward curve of the 
garden galleries with a gentle convex projection. 

The variety of the room shapes, fitted into their 
semicircular shell, and the curved outline of the garden 
faijade may suggest something of the princely elegance of 
the earlier part of the centurj', but in elevation the house 
appeared far more severe than its plan indicated. In 
Krafft's engraving (281) the garden fa<;ade had an 
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281 The houM! and thcJtrc of the Due d'Orlcans. Paris, garden elevation of hou$«, and pUn (engraving trofn KraOt and 
Ransonnette). Designed in 1 77 J on tlic site adjacent to the house of the Due d'OrWans' wife. Mmc dc Montesson. the house 
has the appearance oi a large semi-rural retreat 
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2R1 The Hfitel de Monaco, rue Si-Dominique. 
Pans, elevation of lourl fji^jde, drdwiny; by 
BronjjnUrt (Musee Carnavjlet, Paris). BuiJt by 
Brongniart in 1774-77 on a site near the Pti^i- 
Bourbon, lor the Princc^se dc Monaco, the 
mistress of the Prince de Conde (tOV) 





284 The Hotel de Monaco, section, plans, and 
elevation of gateway (engraving (rora KrafTt 
and Ransonnette). The houw survives but is 
now much altered ; the staircase is at the rear of 
ihe main (circular) vestibule 



articulation of Tuscan columns, doubled at the centre and 
sides, and a plain attic, probably also curved in shape, that 
acted as a frame for three classical reliefs. The central rchcf 
in Krafft's engraving appears to show a goddess in 
triumph, alluding, as would be touchingly appropriate, to 
the power of love. Also included in the engraving is a 
family group at play in the garden of Mme de Montesson's 
house and a cart on the right turning to enter the courtyard 
of the larger hotel, 

A theatre was built at the house, apparently in the later 
1770s, but in a quite different design, and on a different 
site, to the one proposed by Brongniart (282). In the 
original design, if KrafTt is to be believed, the theatre 
shared the countrified character of the house itself, with 
trees in tubs arranged over the cornice of the portico. 
Simple in design the building seems as linear as any post- 
Revolutionary work, with its small reliefs attached 
without frames to the wide expanse of bare wall. The 
main feature of the portico, a single small window with 
crowning lunette, was a motif much favoured by both 
Brongniart and Belangcr in the design of their buildings, 
and one which contributes not a little to the severity of the 



theatre facade. Internally the building follows the designs 
of Peyre and de Wailly, and of Victor Louis in its nearly 
circular plan and in the presence of giant columns 
encircling the auditorium. 

Brongniart's work for the Due d'Orleans appears to have 
continued in the later 1770s when he designed a large 
stables facing the entrance to the duke's house, and at the 
same time he was engaged upon the building of several 
other houses in the north-eastern quarter of the capital, 
starting with a house at the top of the rue dc Richelieu for 
the Receveur des Finances for Auch, Taillepied de Bondy. 
In 1775 he began the famous hotel, two doors away from 
Ledoux's Hotel de Montmorency, that was owned by the 
notoriously corrupt agent of the Comte d'Artois. Claude- 
Pierre-Maximilien Radix de Ste-Foix, and other houses by 
the architect in this area that are recorded in early 
engravings include the Hotel de Massais, in the rue de la 
Chaussee-d'Antin, and the house of a Mile de Charlotte. 
The actress and singer. Mile Dervieux. who later became 
the wife of Belangcr, followed Mile Guimard in ordering 
her own sumptuous hotel, which Brongniart constructed 
for her in the rue Chantereine. Later extended for her by 
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Belanger, it was a house of two main storeys and more 
conventional in appearance than Ledoux's 'Temple de 
Terpsichore' (226). 

Unlike his hotels in the north of Paris, Brongniart s later 
houses to the south of the Seine, beginning with the hotel 
of the Princesse de Monaco, have nearly all survived. From 
being architect to the Due d'Orleans in the north of the 
city, Brongniart had the unusual distinction of working in 
the south for the rival house of Condc and in circumstances 
similar to those that governed his work for the Due 
d'Orleans and Mmc dc Montesson. After the Prince de 
Conde had moved into the Palais- Bourbon and remodelled 
the palace, he bought up most of the adjacent properties to 
form an estate not unlike the small kingdom that the Due 
d'Orleans was to create near the Chaussee-d'Antin. After 
the death of his wife in 1760 the Prince de Conde formed an 
alliance with the Princesse de Monaco, the only daughter 
of a Genoese nobleman, the Marchese di Brignole Sale. The 
princess left her husband in 1769 and moved into the Hotel 
de Lassay, a dependence of the Pa la is- Bourbon. No less 
accomplished than Mmc de Montesson, she too suffered 
contempt at the coun, where Queen Marie Antoinette 
managed to alienate the Prince de Conde by her self- 
righteous attitude towards his mistress. Subsequently 
Mme de Monaco devoted her life to Conde ; she followed 
him to Germany in 1789. inspiring in exile a flattering 
description by Goethe of her grace and gaiety, and the two 
were Tinally married in London. 

From the Hotel de Lassay the Princesse de Monaco 
moved into a new house that Brongniart built for her on a 
neighbouring site in the rue Si-Dominique, a surviving 
but altered building, which was begun probably in 1774 
and completed three years later (281. 284). How Brongnian 
came to be chosen as architect is unclear. There had been 
an alliance between the Orleans and the Conde families in 
1770 with the marriage of Conde's son to the daughter of 
the Due d'Orleans (the parents of the Due d'Enghien), but 
it seems unlikely that Mmc dc Montesson would have 
recommended the tact and skill of her architect to the 
Prince de Conde. It may rather have been through the 
owner of the site, which formed yet another of the 



285 The Hotel de Bourbon-Conde. rue Monsieur, Paris, the garden 
lacade. Built bv Brongniart in 1781 for Louisc-Adclaidc de Bourbon- 
Condc, the reclusive unmarried dau^ter of ihc Prince dc Conde 




26b The Hotel dc Bourbon-Condc. the salon. Brongniart followed hiM 
teacher. Boullcc. in his use of the classical orders internally (14 J) 
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2»7 The Chjteau of Maup«nuis. the pynmid, c. 1780 (engraving by 
Mmr MasMrd alter Bour^roisl After Lcdoux had remodelled the 
rluteau (20}), Brongniart was employed on the layout of the garden* at 
MaupcrtuK where he constructed the famous ruined pyramid, which 
still survives 



speculations of Jcan-Joscph dc Laborde, that the 
architect came directly to his attention. 

Despite its two storeys and simpk rectangular plan, 
the house is distinctly reminiscent ol the pavilion of 
the Due d'Orlcans in the treatment of its front fac^ade (283). 
There is the same low Tuscan colonnade and a curved 
projection in the centre, acting here as the main portico 
of the building, The garden elevation is in contrast 
decorated with an order of giant Corinthian pilasters, an 
alternative articulation that Brongniart also Irequenlly 
employed. The plan itself, presumably reflecting the 
unusual character of the household, is especially interest- 
ing for the treatment of its staircase. It swept in a single 
curved flight, attached to the rear wall of the entrance 
vestibule, directly to the principal floor landing, where 
openings with pairs of baseless columns gave access to the 
upper rooms. Following the experiments of Peyre and de 
Wailly in the 1760s the installation of the staircase in the 
central vestibule became common practice in Paris in the 
following decade, especially as a measure of economy in 
smaller houses. Even if there was no room in such houses 
for one of the more elaborate symmetrical staircases, at 
least the staircase itself was sited in the main axis of the 
plan. At the Hotel de Monaco, where space was not greatly 
restricted, the staircase seems deliberately to impose social 
informality on the plan. With the main bedroom on the 
ground floor to its left, the principal salon lay directly 
behind the stairchamber and was accessible only from the 
two antechambers to the right. 

The majority of Brongniart's work to the south of the 
Seine was concentrated in the area to the east and south of 
the Invalides, where the architect later succeeded his 
teacher, Boullee. as Controleur. In concert with the 
Marquis de Montesquiou, an intimate of the Orleans family 
and Ledoux's former client at Maupertuis, Brongniart 
obtained permission in 1778 to open the rue Monsieur, 



where he built a stables for the marquis and a hotel, which 
survives in part, and also a small building for the archives 
of the Order of St-Lazare. Next door is the hotel that the 
Prince de Conde charged Brongniart to build for his saintly 
unmarried daughter. Louise de Conde (285. 286). The hotel 
resembles in plan the house of Mmc de Monaco, but the 
staircase Ucs in this case to the left of the building. The 
elevations, enlivened only by rustication, are exceptional 
in their simplicity, and as unpretentious as the occupant 
would no doubt have wished. 

In these same years Brongniart was also employed by the 
Marquis de .Montesquiou at Maupertuis and he designed 
what is perhaps his most celebrated building, the 
Capuchin monastery of the rue des Capucins. At Mauper- 
tuis he assisted in the shaping of the gardens, 'one of the 
most beautiful spots in h'rance'. according to Alexandre de 
Laborde, and designed the valley on the estate known as 
the 'Elysee', which Montesquiou himself had sketched in 
outline, possibly with a view to holding masonic meetings 
there. As well as the famous pyramid, the only surviving 
feature of the garden (287), the owner also constructed a 
monument to the sixteenth-century Protestant hero. 
Admiral Coligny, which, according to Blaikie. 'Shows the 
Marquis not to be a friend of those catholick persicutions 
which is looked upon by most reasonable people as a 
disgrace to France. Here about this part of the country arc a 
great Many proiest.anl familly allthough not tolerated in 
France yet they arc much respected.' 

As the possessor ofthis curious monument, of the Elysee 
and its remarkable pyramid, and of the extensive chateau 
that Lcdoux had built for him, the Marquis de Montes- 
quiou may have felt the more confident in the elevated 
position he claimed for himself in society : 'The Marquis 
was descended from a very ancient family . . . [and he] 
made no difficulty in affirming seriously, that he belonged 
to the Merovingian race, in a direct line from Clovis . . . M. 
de Montesquiou was overwhelmed with jokes upon the 
subject of his binh.' According to Mme Vigec Lcbrun the 
independent spirit of the marquis matched that of his 
master, the Comtc dc Provence: 'The King's brother was 
then what is called a Liberal (in the moderate sense of the 
word, of course). He and his followers formed a party at the 
Court quite distinct from that of the King. So I was by no 
means surprised during the Revolution to see the Marquis 
de Montesquiou appointed General-in-Chief of the Re- 
publican Army of Savoy.' 

An accomplished designer of elegant hotels and amusing 
gardens, Brongniart also commanded, like Ledoux, a style 
of supreme severity when the occasion was appropriate. 
His Capuchin monastery (288 290) was designed in 1779 
to provide a new parish church for the Chausscc-d'Antin, 
and was completed four years later when the Capuchins of 
the rue St-Honore were installed in the new building. The 
monastery came into existence through the piety of a 
celebrated parishioner, Mme de Montcsson herself, and 
though several architects submitted designs for the 
building, including many by the Orleans family architect, 
Pietre, it was Brongniart's ideas which fortunately 
prevailed. 
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288 The Capuchin monastery of the Chausscc-d'Antin (Lycec Condor<.-L-i|L Paris, elevation, %ec1ion and plan 
(engraving from Krallt and Ransonnctte). Created by Biongnurt in 1779 tluuugh the initiative of Mme de 
MoniesMin in order to hous« the Capuchins or the rue Si-Hi>nore in the dcvelopinj; Chaussrc-d'Aniin 
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The building, now forming part of the Lycee Condorcet, 
is centred upon its celebrated courtyard (290), articulated 
with an order of baseless Tuscan columns, which are 
believed to have inspired the architecture of David's 
painting of 'The Victors bringing Brutus the Bodies of his 
Sons' (1789). The entrance to the courtyard occupies the 
centre of the main fa<;ade (289), a portico flanked by free- 
standing columns of the same Tuscan order as within the 
courtyard and surmounted by an entablature projecting 
from the rusticated wall and a squat semicircular window 
embrasure. The monastic buildings were to the right of the 
court, and in addition to their spiritual duties the 
Capuchins apparently acted as the municipal fire brigade, 
so that a fire station was incorporated in the building 
behind the courtyard together with a small garden. 

The parish church of St-Louis-d'Antin is placed to the 
left of the court, matched by a hall for public meetings to 
the right, where the monks also had their quarters. Both 
church and hall form projections at the ends of the main 
facade, entered by doorways of more conventional type 
than that of the monastery, which mitigated for the 
parishioners the extreme austerity inflicted by the 
Capuchins upon themselves. According to Brongniart's 
biographer in the Journal de I'Empire, 'it was pleasant to 
sec these good fathers, who prided themselves for having 
kept the costume of the philosophers "du Portique", come 
and go beneath a portico very similar in effect to those of 
Athens'. The same writer claims that the monks wanted 
windows in the fa(;ade but that the architect resisted their 

2ii9 The Capuchin monastery (Lyc^e Condorcet); the main fi^ide. The 
central doorway leads to the courtyard, and the side doors to the 
monastery (right) and to the parish church of St-Louis-d'Anlln (left) 



demands. He proposed instead two long reliefs which were 
carried out by the sculptor, Claude-Michel Clodion, but 
not finally installed. 

The monks may have hoped for a less bleak monastery, 
but the severity of the Capuchin order was a byword even 
at the end of the eighteenth century, and in the amusing 
account of the construction of the governor's palace at 
Metz In the Crequy Souvenirs the Due dc Broglie is 
ridiculed precisely because he insisted on a building that 
came to resemble a 'Capuciniere'. Hence it is that 
Brongniart's monastery recalls some of the more extreme 
works of Ledoux. particularly the barrieres; and Brong- 
niart being the younger architect, it depends for its effect 
more than any building by Ledoux upon the decoration, 
such as it is, remainingextraneous to the cubic structvu-eof 
the building, especially in the treatment of the central 
doorway with its free-standing columns, its projecting 
entablature and the shrunken lunette above. 

After the design of the Capuchin monastery Brongniart 
pursued a successful career that was only temporarily 
muffled during the years of the Revolution. In 1781 after 
several attempts he finally joined the Academy, although 
he remained a relatively inactive member. He moved with 
his family in the same year to a house that he built for 
himself on the boulevard des Invalides, but it was also then 
that he succeeded Boullee as architect at the Ecole Militaire 
and at the Invalides. Living at the Invalides thereafter, 
Brongniart brought to completion the outbuildings of the 
Ecole Militaire and laid out the roads before the Invalides. 
He continued to be involved in speculative projects and 
constructed two of his latest houses to the south of the 
Invalides, the Hotel Masseran, owned by a Piedmontese in 
the service of Spain (who later became Spanish am- 
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290 The Capuchin moiustcry (Lyccc Condorcct). The courts like the 
fjfade, reflects the extreme austerity of the Capuchin order 



bassador), which is one of the least altered of his surviving 
buildings, and the nearby Maison Chamblin. Outside 
Paris he worked on the estate of the Marechal de Segur at 
Romainvillc. and reconstructed the church there, which 
still survives. 

Like Lcdoux, Brongniart pursued an active social life 
and enjoyed the company and friendship of artists and 
writers, including the Abbe Delille. Hubert Robert, and 
Mme Vigee Lebrun, who stayed with him at the Invalides 
before escaping to Italy at the time of the Revolution. She, 
like Houdon and Gerard, was commissioned lo make 
portraits of Brongniart's children, while David and 
Chaudet gave lessons in drawing to his younger daughter, 
Emilie. Brongniart's wealth and his Orleans connections 
endangered his position after the outbreak of the 
Revolution: he lost his posts at the Ecole Militaire and the 
Invalides, and in 1792 he sold his extensive private 
collection, which was remarkable for its many sculptures 
by Clodion. His one major commission in the early part of 
the 1790s was the Theatre Louvois in the rue de Richelieu, 
a late successor of the theatre designed for the Hotel 
d'Orleans. After a prolonged stay in Bordeaux he returned 
to Paris in 1795, exhibiting at the Salon in that year and 
joining with Chalgrin and Rondelet to supervise the 
reorganized Conscil dcs Bailments Civils (see chapter 15). 



In 1800 Brongniart took employment with his son at the 
Sevres porcelain factory, which had been revived in the 
service of Napoleon, and the architect turned to the design 
of china and furniture, including the 'Tabic dcs Marc- 
chaux', now at Buckingham Palace, which was made for 
Napoleon in 1808. Brongniart continued to work for Mme 
de Montesson, who was engaged by Napoleon to teach his 
own courtiers the manners of the Ancien Regime, and his 
architectural career reopened with his appointment as 
Inspecteur des Travaux Publics in 1801. 

The last two important commissions of Brongniart's 
career were the lay-out of the Pere Lachaise cemetery and 
the design of the Bourse, which became yet another of the 
vast Corinthian temples of Napoleon's capital. The Bourse, 
which is now much altered, was originally to have been an 
Ionic 'Temple dc I'Argent', and a building that retained 
something of the imaginative spirit of the eighteenth 
century in its decoration, where Brongniart intended to 
represent the coinage of the realm. His designs, having 
been sent to the emperor at Tilsit in 1807, were gradually 
modified in conformity with the pedantry of the age. 
Brongniart aspired to become a member of the Institut, but 
he was overtaken by Napoleon's architects, Percier and 
Fkjntaine. He died in 1813, shortly before the restoration of 
the monarchy and was buried in the cemetery that he had 
himself created. 

Brongniart's friend and colleague, Francois- Joseph Belan- 
gcr (291 ), pursued a career of even greater scope and 
variety, for Bclangcr's achievement centred less upon a 
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291 Portrait of Francois- Joseph BcUn^cr |I744 I8I8|, mtrdallion on 
bclangcr's tomb, cemetery of Pere Uchjis«, Pjirii 



series of strictly architectural projects than upon a gift for 
invention extending through the applied arts and land- 
scaf>e gardening to engineering. Belanger's life is also 
better documented than Brongniart's, with a host of 
surviving manuscripts and drawings (largely un- 
published), a short autobiography, an accurate eloge by his 
assistant. Mile Loiseau, and a thorough modern biography. 
He wras born in 1744, one of the nineteen children of a 
haberdasher, and, like Ledoux and Brongniari, he too was 
educated at the College dc Bcauvais. According to Mile 
Loiseau he specialized in physics, under the Abbe Nollet. 
and then trained as an architect with D<ivid I.e Rov, who 
had been appointed Biondel's assistant at the Academy in 
1764. He was also apparently a protege of the Comte de 
Caylus, and he spent some time with Contant d'lvry, no 
doubt perfecting there the draughtsman's skills which he 
added to his knowledge of antiquity and physics. 

Belanger is first mentioned in 1764, at the age of twenty, 
in the minutes ol the Academy of Architecture, when he 
competed for one of the monthly prizes, the Prix 
d'Emulation, which Marigny had recently introduced in 
addition to the annual Prix dc Rome, and again in the 
following year when Brongniart too was a contestant. He 
continued to submit designs for the approval of the 
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29i The iMlh-house of Che Hold de Brancas, section of vcslibule, drawinfi by B«lan){er (Musce des Arts Dccoratils, ParisJ. The interior was chielly 
Tamous for the revival of the 'grotesque' decoration of classical antiquity, prcsunubly in the bathing chamber itself, of which no visiul record is 
known 



Academy, including the earliest of the projects made for 
his most important patron, the Comte d'Artois, and he 
applied unsuccessfully for membership in 1774, sub- 
mitting then a note on his works. 

Belanger's professional career had opened seven years 
earlier with his appointment as draughtsman to the 
Mcnus-Plaisirs du Roi, where he designed a jewel cabinet 
for the Dauphine, Marie Antoinette, and worked with 
Arnoult on the construction of the stage of the Versailles 
Opera. Bclangcr also drafted for the Due d'Aumont, one of 
the four Premiers Gcntilshommes de la Chambre, a scheme 
for the exhibition of his collection of precious stones, and 
he prepared a comprehensive treatise on the quarrying of 
stones in antiquity and modern times. This was a few years 
after the mineralogical research of Gucttard, in which 
Lavoisier collaborated. 

The architect's lively character won the affection of the 
celebrated prima donna of the Paris Opera, Sophie 
Arnould, whose short theatrical career, then ncaring its 
end, was to include the title role in the first performance ol 
Gluck's Iphigenie en AuliJc in 1774. The singer introduced 
Belanger to her amusing circle of friends, the Prince de 



Ligne, the 'friend of all the Philosophes' tor whom 
Belanger worked on the design of the gardens of the 
Chateau of Beloeil in Belgium, and the Comte de 
Lauraguais, who commissioned a iamous bath-house in the 
garden ofhis Paris hotel, near the Palais-Bourbon, in the rue 
de rUnivcrsitc (292. 293). 

The nature of this unusual commission expresses 
something of the patron's own originality, for Louis-Lcon- 
Fclicitc, Comte de Lauraguais and later Due dc Brancas, 
was singled out by his contemporaries for the eccentricity 
of his character, for 'loving to excess the excitement and 
the pleasures of life', and for uniting 'qualities and defects 
of which the least part would have sufficed to mark any 
one with the seal of great originality'. Eleven years older 
than Belanger. and of a distinguished aristocratic family, 
he was known as a dabbler in literature and in science, 
making ruinous tests in dissolving diamonds, as an 
advocate of inoculation, as one of the earliest devotees of 
the turf in France and, later in life, as one of the most 
libertarian aristocrats, affecting in his dress 'the simplicity 
of a peasant of the Danube'. Another claim widely made on 
Lauraguais' behalf was that of having campaigned for 
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294 View of Higlcy Hall, VVorcestcmhirc. I^r I'rnm BeUnger's liitfjlish 
sketchbook (Ecolc dcs Beaux-Arts, Paris). The sketchbook is almost the 
only surviving visual record ol the visit of a French architect to 
England in the later eighteenth century 




295 Section of a porcelain kiln, leaf Irani Bclangcr's English sketchbook 
(Ecolc dcs Beaux-Arts, Paris). Belangcr was interested in manufacturing 
in England as well as in Englisli landscape and landscape gardens 



greater naturalism in the theatre by banishing the audience 
from the stage and introducing authentic costumes, 
especially for plays on classical themes, in place of modern 
dress. 

Though baths were not themselves rare in eighteenth- 
century France (they had become common in the earlier 
part of the century), a free-standing temple serving as a 
bath-house, a modest successor to the public thermae of 
classical Rome, seems an idea fully in character with the 
whims of the patron. The building is described by 
Belangcr as a little monument for the use of a bath in the 
manner of the Orientals, ornamented with four Ionic and 
free-standing columns ... it recalls in its appearance one of 
those temples, Systylc or Prostyle, such as that of Fortuna 
Virilis or one of those which Palladio described & which 
existed at Pola in Istria'. Evidently Belanger's intentions 
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were not strictly archaeological, yet his pavilion, limited in 
scale and function, was perhaps the closest approximation 
to a small classical temple to be seen at the time in a town 
rather than a park. 

The building was chiefly famous less for its architecture 
than for its decoration, since Belanger. with the help of 
Clerisseau, encouraged the sculptor, Lhuillier, to return 
from Rome and lo recreate for the first time in Paris the 
grotesque' style of antique decoration which had 
remained largely unexplored since the sixteenth centur>'. 
Seemingly ignoring Soufflof's design for the shrine of Ste- 
Gcncvicvc, Belangcr claimed that 'no production of this 
kind had been carried out in Paris since the sublime works 
of Jean Goujon and Germain Pilon'. The style became so 
popular in Paris later in the century, as Belanger mentions, 
that printed wallpapers were manufactured to the same 
patterns. 

Inevitably Lauraguais was one of the pioneers of the 
'English' garden in France. A frequent visitor to England, 
he had his own stables at Newmarket; he had bought the 
famous horse 'Gimcrack', and it was he who organized the 
first horse race to take place in France (1766). He and a 
cousin were known as two of the very few Frenchmen of 
distinction to have travelled extensively, and in 1768 he 
was said to have sold to the Prince dc Conde a garden he 
had just finished, 'where he had begun a volcano to great 
effect'. Later on Lauraguais became the first French patron 
of Blaikie, who subsequently worked uneasily with 
Belangcr. 

Belanger was scarcely old enough to have promoted the 
importation of the 'English' garden into France, but he was 
famous for encouraging the development of the style, 
principally at four noted sites, Bclocil, Bagatelle, Ncuilly 




296 Portrait of the Conite d'Artois in hunting dress, gouache by 
Alexandre Moitte (Muscc de Picardie, Amiens). Belanger's principal 
pation, the anglophilc youngest brother of King Louis XVl, is shown 
vi^ith the Chateau of Bagatelle fZ97) in the background 
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297 The Chateau oi ftagatcllc. Bois dc 
Boulogne, Paris, elevations and plans 
(engraving by Boullay after Krailt, 1812). 
Built for the Cotntc d'Artois in sixty-four 
days in 1777 as a result oi' a bet with the 
queen, Marie Antoinette, the chateau 
survives but has been greatly modified 
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298 The Chateau oi Bagatelle, section of the 
mam bcdioom. drawing by Belanger 
(Biblimhei)uc Natloiulc. Paris). Decorated by 
Belanger as an exercise in military metaphor 
in the form of a tent supported by bundles of 
spears; the fireplace with its cannon piers is 
on the lefi 




and finally at Mcrcvillc. He visited England on at least onc 
occasion and it is possible that he had already crossed the 
Channel at the time of his association with Lauraguais. for 
he may by then have met William Chambers, to whom his 
drawings of the bath-temple are dedicated. A sketchbook 
by Belanger is almost the only surviving visual record of 
the visit of a French architect to England in the eighteenth 
century, showing the many sites that he visited (294) and 
also his lively interest in manufacturing processes ^295^ in 
which England had far outdistanced his native country. 
The architect also produced coloured watercolours of 
English scenes, which were shown by Mme de Genlis to 



the children of the Due d'Orleans, though she later 
discovered that they had been copied from engravings and 
were misleading in colour. 

The most famous of the many works commissioned from 
Belanger by the Comte d'Artois (296), after he had become 
firmly established in his service on buying the post of 
Premier Architcctc to the king's youngest brother in 1777, 
were the Chateau and park of Bagatelle, in the Bois de 
Boulogne (297-299). Patron and architect were evidently 
well matched in the liveliness of their characters: 'The 
Count of Artois'. according to a typical opinion of the time, 
'is a most amiab[lje man, and very clever, not like his 
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brother, the Count of Provence, serious and grave, but 
possessing the true French genius for raillery and 
repartee.' Indeed the origin of Bagatelle was one of the best 
known instances of Artois' extravagant wit, being 
constructed in just sixty-four days (21 September to 26 
November 1777), following a bet with his sister-in-law, 
Marie Antoinette. 

Like the bath-temple of Lauraguais the completed 
building was mainly celebrated for its interior, parti- 
cularly for the main bedroom, which Belanger carried out 
as an exercise in military metaphor (298). The room itself 
was conceived as a tent and all its details were devised 
accordingly: 'The chimney piece was supported on 
cannon raised on end, the stoves were constructed of a 
heap of cannon balls and grenades.' In keeping with the 
social disorientation of the times visitors found the house 
t(X) mean in size for the rank of its owner, just as Mme de 
Thclusson's hotel was considered more appropriate in 
scale for a prince. In the words attributed to Mme du 
Barry, 'its diminutive proportions [were not] calculated to 
impress the mind of the beholder with any great or vast 
idea of the state and majesty of him who inhabited it', yet 
its beauty suggested 'the idea of its being precisely what, 
in the days of heathenish superstitions, any one would 
have supposed a god might have selected for his abode 
whenever he had chosen to assiune the mortal, and visit 
this terrestrial sphere'. 

The building itself is less consistently radical than Mme 
du Barry's own pavilion at Louveciennes. Resembling in 
scale a hotel rather than a chateau, the plan is strictly 
symmetrical, with a small staircase as the central pivot. 
The house seems at its most conventional on (he garden 
side, where there was a projecting circular salon with 
round-headed windows overlooking a small formal 
garden. At the front, however, the columned doorway 
with its semicircular lunette above, emphasizing the 
projecting wall of the front fatjade, shows the new 
priorities of the time. 

The main route of access to Bagatelle was originally a 
winding road that crossed the south of the park to reach 
the circular avant-cour. Following the example of his 
friend, the Due de Chartres, the king's brother intended to 
have an 'English' garden of his own, and while the house 
itself was being constructed he engaged the services of 
Blaikie, who was then in the employ of Lauraguais. Blaikie 
apparently designed a plan for the gardens which Belanger 
then altered to suit French taste, much to the Scotsman's 
irritation. At the end of 1778 the two men paid a visit 
together to the site and Blaikie recorded in his diary: 
'examined the grounds which is only wood and very 
indifferant unless a Road cut at great expense; this 
ridiculus aftaire was the plan of Mr Belanger which had 
cost at least 30,000 \lhres]'. 

Blaikie remained Artois' gardener and lived at Bagatelle 
until the time of the Revolution, but the park as it is 
recorded in early plans has all the complexity and 
artiftciality of the French rather than the English style 
(299). The main buildings of the park were coastructed of 
wood and comparatively modest in scale : a grotto with a 
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iOOThc Hotel dc St-Jamcs, Bois dc Boulojtnc, Paris, c. 1780. The 
financier Claude Baudard de Si- James commissioned Belanger lo 
develop a yet more extravagant garden on a neighbouring site to 
Bagatelle 



Gothic kiosk above, a stone bridge with a pagoda, a 
Japanese bridge, and a second pagoda forming the 
superstructure of a tent. Once the work was completed the 
Comte d'Artois transferred his interest to other building 
projects: 'the Parisians and foreigners', according to Mme 
d'Oberkirch, 'profited more by it than its illustrious 
proprietors, who rarely walked in it'. 

The gardens of Bagatelle were quickly eclipsed in 
interest by a rival park on a neighbouring estate which 
Belanger created for a very different patron, Claude 
Baudard de St- James, the son of a rich financier (Reccveur- 
Gcneral dcs Tallies at Angers) and himself treasurer of the 
American Colonies and one of the two navy treasurers. 
From 1780 he shared this last post with Charles-Robert 
Boutin, the instigator and owner of 'Tivoli', and though 
they shared a common interest in gardens, St-James 
apparently lacked Boutin's intellectual refinement. The 
receptions at his house in the Place Vendome were 'more 
hearty than elegant', according to Mme Vigcc Ixrbrun, who 
compared his circle of friends unfavourably with Boutin's 
(which included herself and Brongniart). Belanger built a 
small brick house for St-.Iames (300). embellished with 
stone dressings and an almost Renaissance garden portico, 
and he had laid out a large park that extended to the bank 
of the Seine, passing beneath the road that led from Neuilly 
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301 The '(irjnJ Koihi'r' in the pdrk or ihe St-Jjmcs esute. dcull 
shuwing IX)rK' purlieu. The arlinciiil rock, known 4S the 'Eighth 
Wonder or the World', accommodated j bathroom, a reservoir, a grollo 
and a gallery 



down to Bagatelle. In addition to the pavilions and kiosks, 
the grottoes and the swings that made up the furniture of 
these smaller urban parks, the garden contained what was 
p>erhaps the most expensive and certainly the most famous 
'fabrique' of the time, the so-called 'Grand Rocher", known 
as the 'Eighth Wonder of the World' ; the rock still survives 
but looks considerably less imposing today (301). 

The owner himself was popularly known as 'I'homme 
du rocher'. a name supposedly given him by the young 
Louis XVI, who had encountered, when hunting one day 
in the forest of Fontainebleau, a team of forty horses 
transporting one of the rocks needed for the Grand Rocher. 
The rock itself accommodated a substantial bathroom and 
a reservoir, a grotto and a gallery, and this alliance of 
civilization and nature is expressed by the presence 
beneath the arch of a portico of baseless Doric coliunns. 
Metaphorically nature may seem to overwhelm architec- 
ture, a reversal of the effect that Ledoux had achieved at 
the Hotel de Thelusson, but the idea was presumably not 
symbolic but rather an amusing conceit on the part of the 
patron and his architect. 

Blaikie who had declined to interfere in the execution of 
the garden, inevitably despised the Rocher : 



Mr. Belanger has carryed every thing to the Greatest pitch of 
extravagance; there is a Rock formed before the house or rather 
an arch of prodigeous large Stones where the water seems to 
arrive, but this although at a great expencc has nothing of iiature 
or natural beauty being cntcrmixed with hewen Stone and a litle 
temple in the midle in the Corinthian [sic\ order and every thing 
equally ridiculous as there is neither elevation nor mountain to 
form this huge pile of rocks , . . And endeed all this cxtravcgance 
was the desire of the Compte Uartois who I heard say to Mr. 
Belanger 'I hope you will ruin St James' as endeed that soon 
happened. 

St-Jamcs was declared a bankrupt in 1783, one of several 
famous cases of bankruptcy which shook public con- 
fidence in the 1780s. and he died soon after. 

At the time when the Folic St-James was being laid out 
Belanger was engaged on two ambitious schemes for his 
royal patron. Artois had acquired the land of a large 
nursery garden, the Pcpinicrcdu Roi. in western Paris near 
the village of Roule, and here Belanger built stables to 
house the racehorses of the count and countess, and he 
began to develop an estate that was called 'Nouvcllc 
Amerique'. centred upon its 'Place Franklin'. The houses, 
in conformity with the taste of the owner, and with his 
depleted purse too no doubt, were designed in the English 
style 'denuded of all types of ornaments, well-aired, and 
commodiously planned', as Thiery defined the type. How 
far this experiment in English living was successful is 
unknown, but architecturally it conformed with the 
emphasis upon functionalism that became increasingly 
evident in the architecture of Paris. The second of Artois' 
costly projects was no less than the development of the 
Chateau of St-Gcrmain-cn-Layc and the river bank of the 
Seine below the castle, which the king had given to his 
brother. In Blaikie's opinion it was a 'Palais which 
according to Mr. Belanger's project would cost many 
millions even in terrace walls, and his project was to have 
all the front from the River to the top of the hill where the 
Chateau was to be Built and the Road up was from terrace 
to terrace from the Pont du Pique'. 

Following Bagatelle and the Folie St-James Belanger's 
supremacy as a garden designer was widely acknowled- 
ged, and it was he, no less well matched in this case with 
the lively intelligence of his client than with the Comte 
d' Artois, who laid out the garden of the ambitious house 
that Beaumarchais built for himself in the shadow of the 
Bastille (see chapter 14). Belanger also participated with 
the painter, Robert, in the design of the most lavish and 
most famous of all pre-Revolutionary gardens, the park at 
Mereville, which belonged to the court banker Jean- 
Joseph de Laborde, whose fortune had also been derived 
from extensive speculations in land. The last of Belanger's 
gardens was the one that he created for himself some years 
after the Revolution at Santcny. On the estate there he and 
his wife also built a house, one of the first of its kind in 
France, designed by Belanger in a curious Gothic revival 
style. 

The town houses that Belanger constructed in Paris in 
the years immediately before the Revolution show the 
dissolution of the Renaissance style in French architecture 
at its clearest. Six schemes are known in early engravings. 
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102 House by Belangcr in the rue des Capuclns dc 1j Chaussee-d'Antln 
(rue Jouberlj^ f'jriv elevation, lonj; section and plans (engraving from 
KralTl and Ranwnnetle). Probably of 1787 and showing the disparate 
charactci of BcljcigcrS late architectural style 



while others, including the house that the architect drew 
up for Talleyrand in 1792, arc recorded in the architect's 
drawings. St-Jamesand Artois were both involved in these 
speculations of Belangcr, as was Mile Dervieux, the actress 
who succeeded Sophie Arnould in the aflcctions of the 
architect, and who became his wife in 1794. She was then 
comfortably installed in the house which Brongniart had 
built for her, and Bclanger later added for her a room at the 
side of the house, which was, like Lauraguais' bath-house, 
celebrated for its grotesque decoration. 

The most elaborate of the hotels that Belangcr con- 
structed was the one in the rue des Capucins de la 
Chausscc-d'Antin, near Brongniart's monastery, which 
still survives today though in a largely reconstructed form 
(302, 303). Here as in many of his other houses the building 
fronts directly on the street, and carriages passed through 
a vestibule with a staircase beside it to the court at the rear 
of the site. The plan is as dense as Ledoux's house plans. 
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but exact symmetry is sacrinced to economy in the placing 
of the staircase. 

In elevation the pcdimentcd mass of the house supports 
a system of decoration not far removed in principle from 
the architect's picturesque gardens, the ornaments being 
both widely disp>ersed and of very mixed origin. The 
general effect of the main fa(;ade. with its central three-bay 
loggia overlooking the street, is perhaps Venetian, but the 
Ionic order of the centre is separated from the cornice by 
rusticated arcading resting on the capitals. The entab- 
lature is a free invention, patterned with widely spaced 
roundels, and the rustication continues above, forming a 
low arch within the pediment. In the court there arc no 
straight lintels (303). Low rusticated arches span the 
intervals between the baseless columns, and the side walls 
arc patterned at main-floor level with three-bay arcades. It 
may have been through such designs of Belanger that 
Ledoux became reconciled to the use of arcading in a 
domestic context, but when he himself later employed 
arcades in the nearby houses of M. Hostcn ^266^. he 
imposed a degree of consistency and logic that Belanger 
evidently felt no obligation to observe. 

In 1 789 Belanger was elected to the States General for the 
St-Joscph district of Paris. A moderate Revolutionary, he 
was imprisoned during the Terror on suspicion of 
collaborating with the emigres. In 1796 he joined the staff 
of the newlv-formed Monuments Publics and became for a 
while architect of the Bibliotheque Nationalc, but he was 
less successful than some of his colleagues in obtaining 
commissions. In 1804 he produced for Brussels the last of 
several projects for theatres that he had been designing 
since the start of his career. The two major works of 
Belanger's last years, both begun in 1808, were quite 
different in character from the type of work on which he 
had been engaged in his youth. The slaughterhouse of 




10) Iirl.ingt-r \ hi>u%<' (rue .louhert), detail of nmrtv .irJ Lew altered 
than the rest of the house, the court has squat Doric columns 
supporting low arches 
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V04 The Hatir au BIc. Paris, view of the inicrior showing dome (engraving by Guiguet after Cour\'oisier) (Bibhoihcque Nationalc, Paris). The first 
iron dome, completed by Belanger in 181 ) to replace the wooden dome of Lcgrand and Molinos (139) 



Rochechouarl, which is paradoxically recorded in some of 
the most attractive of Belanger's drawings, was one of a 
series of abattoirs built under Napoleon in the outskirts of 
Paris as part of a long overdue campaign to halt the 
slaughter of animals within the city. The second work, the 
dome of the Halle au Ble, was the masterpiece of Belanger 
in his capacity as engineer, the first iron and glass dome in 
the history of architecture (V}4). 

The dome follows several smaller achievements in 
engineering by Belanger: the roof of a house in the rue 
Chantcrcine, made partly of copper, the roofing of the 
Chateau of Buzancy where deal boards were used, and the 
pump of the Perrier brothers at Chaillot that brought water 
for consumption in Paris from the Seine. The dome of the 
Halle au Ble shows a knowledge of the use of iron in 
architecture that Belanger had discovered in England, 
where 'iron serves them in the absence of stone' as the 
architect himself explained. But if the English had 
constructed bridges of iron, it was in France that the 
material had been extensively used in conjunction with 
stone to reproduce the long colonnades and great vaults of 
antique architecture, and Belanger was to this extent 
following in the steps of SoufTlot and Victor Louis. His 
dome was designed to replace the wooden covering of 
Legrand and Molinos which had finally burnt down in 
1802, and it served until the Halle au Ble was transformed 
Into the Bourse de Commerce in 1885. The architect 



encountered great hostility to the idea of a dome of iron, 
but its economy was an unanswerable advantage and on 
the completion of the dome in 1811 Belanger wrote with 
pride to Jacques-Louis David, describing his creation: 'a 
new conception for the first time, in this genre, which 
gives Eurofje the idea'. Sadly too he had to note in one of 
his amusing letters to Fontaine that 'the monument is 
without precedent, but the architect is without a post'. 
Later he published anonymously a booklet that bitterly 
attacked the administration of public buildings at this 
time, naming several architects who, hkc himself, had 
suffered from the ignorant administration of La Bruyere. 

Belanger had to wait only a short time before the 
Bourbon dynasty was restored, and it was he who 
designed the decorations for the entry to Paris of Louis 
,XVIII in 1814. Later he was admitted to the Legion 
d'Honneur and reappointed architect to the Menus-Plaisirs 
as well as to the household of his former patron, the new 
king's brother. Having assisted in the decoration of Reims 
Cathedral for the coronation of Ixiuis XVI in 1775, Belanger 
organized several schemes of decoration there on behalf of 
his successor, Louis XVIII, but he died in 1818 without 
witnessing the accession to the throne of the Comte d' Artois 
as Charles X. He was buried in the Pere Lachaise cemetery, 
his epitaph recording that he was 'superior to Kent in the 
gardens of Mcrevillc/worthy follower of Michelangelo in 
the cupola of the Halle au Ble'. 
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14 Paris, the country and the court 



Brongniart and Belanger were only two of 
countless architects active in Paris on the eve of the 
Revolution, contributing in their different ways to the 
extraordinary variety of architecture in the city. Changing 
priorities in Mjcial and intellectual life, and the example in 
architecture of so many recent masterpieces, seem to have 
enlivened, almost to the pitch of madness, the develop- 
ment of the capital before the Revolution marked a partial 
halt and a new turning. With an appropriately architec- 
tural metaphor the Comte de Scgur likened life in Paris to 
the fate of 'one placed at the summit of a tower, for whom 
the vertigo induced by the sight of an immense horizon 
came a little before the most terrible fall'. 

Several of the larger town houses bordering the 
northern circuit of the city and on the south bank of the 
Seine escaped the nineteenth-century redevelopment of 
Paris, notably the Hotel de Salm (now the Palace of the 
Legion d'Honneur), which was built by Pierre Rousseau 
for Prince Frederick of Salm-Kyrberg in the early 1780s 
(305 307). Born in 1745 and educated in Paris, Prince 
Frederick was not content, like many of his fellow German 
rulers, with enjoying the pleasures of France at a distance. 
He had taken up residence in the French capital and had 
tried, according to the Crequy Souvenirs, to have himself 
created a French duke in order to enjoy the same privileges 
at court as the French aristocracy, but having failed in this 
he had to remain a simple gentleman dc-spite his supremacy 
in his own principality. A liberal in politics, he willingly 
conceded liberties to his subjects at the time of the 
Revolution; the guillotine finally brought him the equality 
he sought with the French peerage. 

The building of his ambitious hotel in Paris, along the 
river from the Prince de Condc's Palais-Bourlxin, brought 
the prince prestige of a kind, but it soon turned to mockery 
when it became apparent how far he had ruined himself 
financially for the sake of his hotel. He employed as his 
architect a man six years younger than himself, Pierre 
Rousseau, who had been born at Nantes in 1751 . Rousseau 
had been a pensionnaire in Rome after winning only the 
second prize in the Academy competition of 1773. He 




}05 Th« Hotel d«r Sjim. Pjris. iniss-section of court ^ind plan 
lengrjving fnim KrjfTl jnd Kjnsonnt'tlti). Desi^netj hy Pierre Kituueju 
(or a Gennan prince living in Paris, Frederick of Salm-Kyrberg 
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306 The Hfilel dc Sjlm, ihe river rai,jde One of 
the largest and one of the few surv'lving houses 
ol prc-Rcvolutinnar>' Paris, the building Uler 
hci'^me the hcidquariers of th« Legion 
d'Honneur 





JOT The Hotel dc Sjlm. the court frontispiece. 
The court recalls l'eyre'% design for the H<Slel 
de Conde (lOS) and <kindoln'$ Ecole de 
Chirurgie (I7tl) 



became Potain's son-in-law and his successor at the church 
of St-Louis al St-Germain-cn-Laye. As well as the Hotel de 
Salm, he is the author of a much smaller surviving hotel in 
thcnorthofParis(rucdclaRochcfoucauld)anditv\'asalsohc 
who designed the muniment room at the Hotel de 
Montmorency which contained the genealogical papers of 
the family, together with a Chinese pavilion for the garden 
of the same house. 

For the Hotel de Salm Rousseau looked to several 
distinguished prototypes for his design, using Peyrc's 
project for the Prince dc Conde (108) for the entrance 
screen, Gondoin's Ecolc de Chirurgie (178) for the 
courtyard, and the Hotel de Thelusson for the plan of the 
house (247). though he reversed Ledoux's invened design 
so that the projecting salon lies at the back, on the garden 
side, overlooking the river (306). Rousseau's plan is even 



denser than Ledoux's, with a scries of four rooms on the 
central axis, two of them top lit. Derivative as the hdtel 
may seem to be, it is touched with a severity, not to say 
monotony, that is foreign to the work of Rousseau's older 
contemporaries. The main frontispiece ^107y, consisting of 
six Corinthian columns against a bare wall with only a 
frieze of garlands and a rectangular relief for its decoration, 
has an austerity until then associated rather with religious 
or public architecture than with the pleasures of domestic 
existence in the later eighteenth centurj'. When in 1804 
the palace became the headquarters of the Legion 
d'Honneur it required only slight alterations, and must 
have seemed to offer little that was in any way discordant 
with the public architecture of Napoleon's own reign. 

Indeed the public character of domestic architecture, 
reflecting the pretensions of clients more rich than they 
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were socially important, is the most striking characteristic 
of much Parisian building in the years preceding the 
Revolution. Imposing colonnades, which made the frontis- 
piece of the Hotel d'Uzes ^272^ seem modest in comparison, 
invaded many of the larger houses of the time. The Hotel 
de Montholon (JOH), sited not far from the Due d'Uzcs' 
house on the southern side of the boulevard Poissonniere, 
was constructed not for a duke or prince but for a wealthy 
magistrate, M.dc Montholon, who, like other magistrates 
before him, notably M. de Chavannes, had chosen the 
northern boulevard of the city for his home. Thiery, 
describing the house in 1787, mentions that it accom- 
modated six apartments, suggesting that it may have been 
constructed partly as a speculation. 'The exterior fa(;ade,' 
he continued, 'in the Ionic order, unites with a noble and 
grave manner that expresses the status of the magistrate 
who is the owner, the severe and pure style of antiquity, of 
which this young artist seems to have made a profound 
study.' 

The young artist in question was Soufllot's nephew, 
Francois Soufflot. who was indeed known as 'le Romain'. 
Due presumably to the influence of his uncle he had, 
without winning the Grand Prix, been sent to Rome, where 
he is recorded in 1761, at the same time as Gondoin. He 
joined Soufflot's studio on his return to Paris, later 
becoming Inspecteur des Travaux at Ste-Genevieve, and in 
1789 he married a niece of Antoine. The Hotel de 
Montholon is the most substantial of the few independent 
works he is known to have built and here he worked with 
another young architect who had also been in the studio of 
his uncle, Jean-Iacques Lequeu. 




■Ik. 





HM The H6tel dc Montholon. Paris, the street 
C3C.idc. Designed in 1785 by Soufllot's 
nephew, Francois Soufllot 'le Remain', lor a 
wealthy magistrate 



)09 The Hotel dc Montholon. section at 
lavatory and bathr<xim, diawing by Jean- 
Jacques Lequeu (Bibliothcquc Naiionale. 
Paris), l.equeu. who was a pupil iil Snulllnl. 
collaborated with i'rant^is SoufHul on the 
building 
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110 'A cowihed In ji cool mudotv' ('L'Euble. Vachc tournec au midi, 
CM sur U frjiche prairie'), drawing by Jcan-J.itqucs Lcqucu 
(Bibliothcquc Nationalc. Paris). One ol the many fanciful and bizarre 
drawings produced by Lcqucu later in life 



I 1 




311 The Temple of Silence, elevation, drawing by Lequcu 
(Bibliothcquc Nationalc. Paris). A country house in the form of a 
classical temple, dated by Lcqucu 1788 



3 1 2 The Temple of Silence, plan, drawing by Lequcu (Biblioth^ue 
Nationalc. Pans). The pUn may have been designed particularly for 
masonic meetings 



Lequeu's pailricipation in the design of the Hotel de 
Montholon and his authorship of drawings in an album of 
sketches for the interior decoration of the house (309) are 
almost the only certain facts known about his career. Most 
of the other projects for which he is now so famous have 
been shown to be the fantasies of an increasingly deranged 
mind (310, 311). However obscure their aesthetic merits, 
this may not affect the imptirtance of the designs in so far as 
they embody and indeed exaggerate topical ideas, but it 
distinguishes them from the imaginative but less literan,' 
projects of Boullee and Ledoux. The Temple of Silence, for 
example (311). supposedly built for a Comtc dc Bouvillc at 
BouJogne-sur- Seine, near Paris, and engraved by Krafft, 
was probably designed in part for masonic functions. With 
its two jxjrticos and colonnaded side elevations the house 
represents an extreme of dedication to antiquity in a 
domestic context, yet such houses indeed appeared in the 
English landscape in the early years of the nineteenth 
century. 

The grandest of all the surviving colonnaded Parisian 
houses of the late eighteenth century is the Hotel de 
Gallifet, which lies in the aristocratic neigh bxjurhood 
between the rue de Crenelle and the rue de Varenne on the 
south of the Seine (313, 314). The patron here was Baron 
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Jl 3 The Hotel dc lijllifet, Pjris, the coun frontispiece. Designed about 1 775 by Etienne-Frjn<ol$ I.egr4nd, and possessing one of the most extensive 
of the nuny colonnades that nude their appearance in private buildings at this lime 



Louis-Francois dc Gallifct, a inember of a Marseille family 
which derived its enormous wealth from plantations in 
Santo Domingo, and a cousin of the Marquis de Gallifct 
who had gained notoriety in France at the time of 
Mirabeau's divorce as the undeclared lover of Mme de 
Mirabeau. 

At the Baron de Gallifct's house the colonnade forms a 
frontispiece which conceals the whole of the front fai;adc, 
rather in the manner of a country house in the tropics. The 
deeply sculpted Ionic order with its pronounced volutes 
was a favourite motif of the architect responsible, Etienne- 
Frantjois Lcgrand. One of several architects of the period 
bearing the same surname, of whom Jacques-Guillaume, 
the partner of Molinos, was the foremost, Eticnnc-Frantjois 
began his career under the patronage of dc Jarcntc's 
follower as Director of the Economats, Feydeau de 
Marville, who engineered his succession as architect to the 
Economats at the time of Trouard's dismissal. He was the 
son of Etienne Legrand, an 'architecte expert-bourgeois', 
who had worked for the Paris police. The Hotel de Gallifet 
is one of two surviving houses by Legrand in Paris, the 



other being the Hotel dc Jarnac. which lies beside the 
house that Brongniart built for Louise de Conde in the rue 
Monsieur. Both the houses by Legrand are informal in 
plan, with circular staircases adjacent to the main 
vestibules, and the internal decoration is carried out in t he- 
rich if slightly eccentric architectural style that charac- 
terizes the treatment of the exteriors (314). 

Just as the larger Parisian town houses mirror the social 
confusion of the last years of the eighteenth century, so too 
the more interesting of the smaller houses arc infinitely 
varied in their social and architectural ramifications. Many 
are recorded in the popular collections of views of Parisian 
monuments, in coloured engravings, which themselves 
follow architectural fashion in their predominantly 
circular format, and in the engravings of Krafft and 
Ransonnette, which exaggerate the geometrical basis of 
their designs. Krafft records (315) the first circular town 
house, built for a M. Vassale in the rue Pigalle by an 
architect of the name of Henry, who is probably the Henry 
'Trou' responsible for several smaller buildings of the 
1770s and 1780s. The house derives Irom the ideas of 
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314 1 :i<. i iiiul dc G^IUrei. the stalruic. Clrculju- suirch«mben became common in ftris in the 177Qs and 1780$ together with semicircular 

flighu of stairs 
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31^ The hou«eof M. VjsmIc. I'^rls. clcv jilon, sectmii juvS plsm 
[vngTivm^ from Kr.ilTl and Ransonnettf) An experiment in circular 
planning designed by Henry in 1788 



Ledoux, especially his design for the country house of M. 
Witt, and the Barriere de la Villette (256). 

Designing a house rather than a customs post, Henry 
divided the plan on a nine-part grid, with the staircase 
occupying the triangular wedge to the right of the main 
vestibule. An oval salon overlooks the garden, while the 
central, rectangular, space, instead of being two storeys in 
height and lit directly from roof level, has a small laylight 
at main-floor level, which must considerably have 
impeded circulation around the upper storey. In choosing 
a geometrical shape that Ledoux had used for a customs 
post overlooking a harbour Henry encountered difficulties 
that would not have arisen had he been content with a more 
traditional plan. 

A more ornamental approach to domestic architecture is 
encountered in two houses designed by the engraver Jean- 
Charles Delafosse. Delafosse is the author of a collection of 
elegant ornamental designs, the Nouvelle Iconologie 




}|6 'bngUnd'. cngrdvinj{ by Jcjn-Chjrle^ DeljfotM:. One of the designs 
for decurvillons from tVljfosw's Nout-rlle Iconologie htstoriijue, 1768 



historique (1768), that forms the more amusing counterpart 
to the architectural plates ol Ncufforge. In the plate 
representing England (316). for example, leopards de- 
corate the centre of a corbel where the volutes of the Ionic 
order and the acanthus leaves of the Corinthian merge into 
leopard skins. England is associated above the corbel with 
a collection of emblems, not all of them equally intelligible. 
There are the masks of Tragedy and Comedy, a crown 
with medallions of monarchs actually chained beside it, 
military equipment, including an arrow and a smoking 
rope, and a picture showing the crown triumphant over 
the papal tiara and the cross. 

The inventions of Delafosse are at their most piquant 
when he included figures in his designs to give a grossly 
inflated scale to his compositions (317), and in his two 
houses (318), both designed for neighbouring sites in the 
rue du Faubourg-Poissonnicrc, decoration plays a major 
part, as prolific and crisp as in the engravings, but more 
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317 Project lor a prison, engraving from Delafosw, An 
ornamental design gi%'cn spurious architectural validity by the 
incorporation oi figures 




tt H II It 




318 The Hotel de Titon. Paris, the court facade. One of two adjacent 
hotels in the rue du haubourg-Poissonniere designed by Uelafosse in 
the Ule 1770s 



inhibited in its allusiveness. Little is known about the 
proprietors of either of the two houses. 

A better-known architectural client is Bcaumarchais, 
whose house was also in the eastern part of the city, built 
on a long narrow site facing the Bastille (319, 320). In this 
case the owner, like M. Hosten, set aside the land facing the 
main street (the rue St-Antoine) as a development for shops 
and apartments, and himself occupied the part of the 
building facing the garden, which was laid out for him by 
Belanger. The buildings were commissioned from Paul- 
Ciuillaume I.emolne. known like Soufflot's nephew as 'le 
Komain'. who had won the Prix de Rome in 1775. 

Though he had mocked the habits of the aristocracy in 
his plays Bcaumarchais planned to live in some style, 
supported by the rents of his own tenants. His part of the 
building was designed on a curved plan that, in addition to 
its attraction as a shape associated with classical architec- 
ture, provided a longer suite of rooms than a straight plan 
would have permitted. The design lost in compactness 
what it gained in spaciousness, but several other examples 
of the type are known, including the house built for Mme 
Vigee Lebrun and her picture-dealer husband by Jean- 
Arnaud Raymond, who later collaborated with Chalgrin in 
the design of the Arc-dc-Triomphe. 

Lcmoine's plan relics heavily upon the circle for both 
exterior and interior. A vestibule at the side of the house 
led to a large circular staircase, which gave access at 
principal floor level via a rectangular antechamber to the 
round salon in the centre of the plan, and it must have been 
here that Beaumarchais gave his famous receptions where 
he would read to his guests, standing upon a stool in the 
centre of the room. The space below the central salon was 
also occupied by a flight of steps leading down to the 
garden, while other stair^vays around the salon, forced 
upon the architect by the extended plan, gave access to the 
top storey of the house. Below the garden facade a large 
circular court was provided by the architect, covered by a 
roof that also acted as a terrace leading to the embankments 
that flanked the garden. The design recalls de Wailly's 
Chateau of Montmusard (1 19), though in scale and in its 
loose relation to the house it seems not a little theatrical in 
its effect and related to the kind of scenery that might have 
been provided for the plays of the owner. 

In their different ways the houses of Beaumarchais and 
Montholon recall the principle of the apartment house, 
which was to become the most popular of all Parisian house 
types in the following century- Such hou.ses had appeared 
in Paris from the early years of the reign of Louis XV, 
though at the start they seem to have been largely 

the style of the time, in its 
being more suited to express 
single owner. Following the 
example of Ser\'andoni's designs for the Place St-Siilpice 
(24) and the house of Trouard at the beginning of the rue 
du Faubourg-Poissonnierc (159), lavish but neatly articu- 
lated apartment houses, sometimes of substantial size, 
became a common feature of urban life in France, and 
many contain hidden riches in the treatment of the 
communal vestibules and staircases. 



anonymous in character 
tendency to centralization, 
the wealth and rank of a 
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319 The houte of Buunurch^iis, Pjrin, %ilL- pbn jnd 
scclion (cni^rjvin^ rnrni KralTt jnd Kji>u>iinclii.-|. Built 
nejr iKe iUMille for the pUywright Ucjunurchais by Faul- 
GuilUumc Lcmoinc 'Ic Koituin' in 1790. jnd with in 
'I-:n){lish' ^jrden planned by Bclangcr 



\20 The house of Beaumarchais, garden elevation and 
plans (engraving from Kraflt and Ransonnette). The main 
house, with its circular staircase, salon and court, faced 
the garden, concealed from the main street by a row of 
shops 
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J2l Apardncnl house in ihc rue dc Tournon, Paris. Apanment houses 
in I'aris became Ur^er <ind more l4visl) in the IT7(K and t780s 



The most extensive group of such houses in Paris dating 
from the later years of the eighteenth century is probably 
that in the rue dc Tournon, the road opening to the north 
from the Palais du Luxembourg, where the Due dc 
Nivernais lived in the house which Peyre had remodelled 
for him. The larger of these houses (321 ) loosely resemble 
Italian palaces of the sixteenth century in their rectangular 
appearance, their deep cornices and in the gentle emphasis 
allowed to central windows. But the more striking of them 
have in their articulation the broken rhythms and subtle 
variety that still persisted beneficially in France. The side 
bays may be set back, a secondary cornice may be 
introduced, the balconies may vary in elaboration from the 
more expensive lower apartments to the floors nearer the 
roof, and the window frames too may follow an intricate 
counterpoint from floor to floor across the fa«;ade. 

If the richer classes were comfortably housed in the new- 
buildings of the capital, the same was undeniably true of 
their horses. As Paris increasingly eclipsed Versailles in the 
attractions which it offered to noblemen of the court, and 
as horse racing became ever more popular, monumental 
stables began to make their appearance on the streets of the 



city. The ground floor of the Grande Galerie of the Louvre 
continued to serve as the royal stables, but new buildings 
had been constructed lor the Orleans horses by Brongniart 
in the rue de Provence, for those of the Comtc d'Artois by 
Bclangcr in the rue dc Bourbon and for those of the Due de 
Chartres in the rue St-Thomas-du-Louvrc. And following 
the example of the royal family the wealthier inhabitants 
of Paris began to construct ambitiously for their own 
horses. 

The most inventive of all such buildings is probably the 
one which Ccllcricr carried out for a Spanish nobleman, the 
Due de rinfantado, on a site beside the Hotel de St- 
Florentin, which Infantado's wife had acquired in 1784 
(322). To the north of the house Cellerier constructed a 
circular building with a covered court in the centre 
surmounted by a broad lantern. Twenty-four horses could 
be stabled in the front part of the building and staircases 
on the diameter led to the quarters of the grooms on the 
first floor, accessible from a corridor illuminated by 
circular windows which circumscribed the plan. The 
model for the building was presumably the Halle au Ble 
and its dome by Lcgrand and Molinos. The author of the 
Infantado stables, Jacques Cellerier, had been born in 
Dijon in 1742, and without having any affiliation with the 
Academy of Architecture, had already established himself 
as a fashionable architect in Paris with a range of clients 
that included Mme d'Epinay and the Prince de Soubise. A 
friend and later biographer of Ledoux, Cellerier was also 
the architect of the triumphal arch of the Champ de Mars 
designed for the celebrations that marked the first 
anniversary of the Revolution and later on of the theatre in 
his native Dijon. 

Relatively few theatres were constructed in Paris before 
the Revolution, though the theatre was by far the most 
popular social amusement of the day. It remained under 
royal patronage, the actors being servants of the Crown 
and under the supervision of the Premiers Gentilshommes 
de la Chambre, and only in the 1790s could public demand 
for new theatres be adequately satisfied. Several small 
establishments were licensed by the king during the 1 780s, 
the most substantial being the new building that Victor 
Louis constructed at the Palais-Royal, but the major 
companies of actors, singers and dancers continued to be 
employed by the Academic Royalc dc Musique (the 
Opera), the Comedie-Italienne and the Comcdie-FranQaise. 
All three companies were rehoused in the 1780s, the 
Comedie-Fran(;aise in the new theatre that Peyre and de 
Wailly had built, the Comedie-Italienne in a theatre by 
Jean-Francois Heurtier, later altered by de Wailly, on a site 
between the northern boulevard and the rue de Richelieu 
which had formed part of the Due de Choiseul's property 
(now the Theatre- Lyrique), and finally the Opera, which 
moved in to a celebrated temporarj' theatre built by 
Samson-Nicolas Lenoir 'le Remain'. Also sited on the 
northern boulevard of the city, near the Porte St-Martiil, 
Lenoir's building replaced Moreau's Opera at the Palais- 
Royal, which had burnt to the ground after only eighteen 
years of existence (1781). 

Lenoir was the brother-in-law of Cellerier, though older 
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by some years, and he loo enjoyed an active and 
distinguished career in Paris, despite being barred, liltc 
Cellerier, from the Academy for his extensive speculations. 
After studying in Rome under Marigny's protection, and 
working at Dijon (118) and Fcrney, his first cummission in 
Paris was at the Abbey of St-Antoine (now part of the 
Hopital St-Antoine). Later he specialized in the building of 
tenements, markets and vauxhalls, as well as private 
houses. The con.slruction of the Opera, though its design 
may have been unremarkable, illustrates the sound 
practical efficiency of Lenoir. The commission itself was 
one that attracted many competitors, who hoped to build a 
permanent theatre in place of Moreau's building. Lenoir's 
was a provisional opera house, completed in the space of a 
few months (August to October 1781) and constructed 
largely of wood, though with vaults of brick (323). 

The plan seems to have derived from the Comedie of 
Peyre and de Wailly, with a circular auditorium, and tiers 
of boxes with low partitions that receded in plan as they 
ascended above the stalls, while the ceiling was rect- 
angular and chamfered at the corners. The main fa<;ade. 
however, showed little if any of the commitment to 
antiquity that had inspired Peyre and de Wailly. More 
domestic in appearance than the grander hotels of the 
1770s and 1780s, the theatre resembled in particular some 
of the smaller private houses of Belanger. The cubic mass of 
the building was expressed in the projecting sides of the 
{aqade and in its deep Doric cornice, while the central 
section was loosely patterned with three arcaded windows 
and a long relief. Busts of Quinaull, Lully. Rameau and 
Gluck were placed in the intervals between the windows, 
and eight caryatids originally supported a central balcony. 
It was a design shaped partly in the interests of economy, 
which marked the general acceptance, in so public a 
building, of a much looser relation between function and 
decoration that was becoming increasingly the rule. 





U2 The stables of the nuc dr 1' InOinLiJii, 
Paris, drvation. section and plans 
(cncraving from Kratlt and Ransonnrttc). 
Built by Jac<jucs Ccllcricr on the adjacent 
site to the Hotel de St-Florentin (166) in 
1786. and one of the many famous stables 
of pre-RevoIutionary Paris 



J23 The Opera of the boulevard St-Martin, 
Paris (engraving by Nec •ifler l.jll«mjnd). 
The long-lived temporary Ihr^iln- built 
by Samson-Nicolas Lenoir 'Ic Rumain' to 
replace Moreau's Opera after the Palais- 
Royal Ore of 1781 
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324 Project for the church of Gros-CdilJou. Paris, plan, drawing by 
Mdthurtn Clierpitel (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris). The basihcan 
church of Cros-Caillou (not far from the hcole Milliaire) was b«gun by 
Chcrpiiel in the inid-l770v a chapel by Chalgrin furming in choir 



As places of public amusement increased in numbers so 
ecclesiastical building dwindled in Paris. Though the size 
of the city and its population had increased rapidly in the 
later eighteenth century, little money was available for the 
construction of new churches or for the rehabilitation of 
those in decay. The church of Ste-Genevieve may have 
dominated the architectural revolution of the mid- 
century, but few of the architects who admired Soufflot's 
building were able to carry out churches of their own. The 
new western quarter of the city beyond St-Roch was to be 
served by the .Madeleine and by St-Philippc-du-Roulc 
(completed with crippling economy), while to the north 
there was the church of St-Louis-d'Antin incorporated in 
Brongniart's Capuchin monastery. South of the river 
Chalgrin had begun beyond the Invalides a parish church 
at Gros-Caillou, which his fellow student in Rome, 
Mathurin Cherpitcl, took over (324, 325). A larger 
building than St-Philippe the church as developed by 
Cherpitel closely resembled a medieval cathedral in its plan 
with a double row of columns to each side of the nave and 
an ambulatory around the choir leading to the circular 
chapel at the north begun by Chalgrin. A Doric order with 
a residual base moulding, not unlike the type originally 
chosen by Souflflot for the crypt of Stc-Gcncvicvc (90), was 
to be used for the interior and for the {a<;ade, where it 
formed a projecting portico five bays wide with a broad 
central opening leading to the main doorway. 

Evidently Cherpitel was less at ease than Chalgrin with 
the degree of simplification that was increasingly expected 
in architectural design. He had worked mainly in domestic 
architecture, submitting drawings at the same time as 
Ledoux for the Hotel d'Uzes, and he later built the Hotel de 
Chatelet and the house that Necker owned off the Chausscc- 
d'Antin. A second ecclesiastical commission of his was for 
the transformation of St-Barthelemy-en-la-Cite, a small 



12S I*r<>jett for the church of Gros- 
Caittou. Paris, front ele%'atiun, drawing; 
by Mathurin Cherpitel (Bibliotheque 
NatiottaJe, Paris). The Greek Doric 
columns of the frontispiece arc 
equipped with plain bases 
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326 The Destruction of the Houses on the Pont Notre-Dame, by Hubert Robert (Muscc du Louvre, Paris) 



medieval church that faced the court of the Palais de 
Justice. This was one of several medieval churches of the 
city whose appearance was radically changed in the later 
eighteenth century. Some were equipped with new 
chapels, like de Wailly's crypt chapel at Sl-Leu-St- 
Gilles, while others were altered in the decoration of their 
choirs, following the precedent of St-Germain- 
I'Auxerrois. where Baccarit and Vasse had recut the 
Gothic piers to make columns of a more acceptable type. 
The largest reconstruction projected was that of the 
church of St-Sauveur in the rue St-Denis, also started by 
Chalgrin and continued by one of the most talented of the 
younger generation, Bernard Poyet. 

Poyet is best known as the architect of the portico of the 
Chambrc des Deputes (146), which faces across the Seine 
towards the Madeleine, and as the author of a pioneering 
design for a circular hospital for the Ue-aux-Cygnes in the 
Seine. A pupil of de Wailly, he came second in the Prix de 
Rome competition of 1768, and began his varied and active 
career in the service of the Due dc Chartrcs. It was Poyet 
who constructed the simple house in the rue dc Bclle- 
chassc where Mmc dc Gcnlis lived with Chartres' children, 
and likewise the stables of the duke, near the Louvre, as 
well as those of the Archbishop of Paris, near Notre-Dame. 
He collaborated with Cellerier on the design of a theatre, 
and for Antoine Callet, the painter, he constructed one of 
the many artists' houses making their appearance on the 
streets of the capital. After succeeding Moreau as Maitre 
des Batiments de la Ville Poyet supervised the demolition 
of the houses on the medieval bridges of the city, an act of 
destruction which was symbolically to be one of the very 



last architectural events that preceded the downfall of the 
monarchy (326). 

Such projects of social utility had occupied public 
consciousness and the minds of architects increasingly as 
the century advanced but, despite the many proposals that 
exist on paper, scarcely any of them were actually built. It 
was not until the regime of Napoleon that public facilities 
showed a marked improvement, with the construction of 
new prisons, slaughterhouses, fountains and cemeteries. 
In prison architecture, for example, which deeply 
concerned the Necker administration, despite the example 
of Newgate in I.«ndon and the prison that Ledoux was to 
plan in Aix, improvements in Paris were limited to the 
rehabilitation of the inadequate buildings already in 
existence, and no one could then (bresec the demands that 
would be made during the Terror. 

Private charity, widespread as it was, could rarely rise 
to the foundation of a new institution, and the school 
created by Nicolas Beaujon for the poor children of the 
district of Roule (327) remained without any obvious 
rivals. Beaujon himself, 'One of the curiosities of the 
century', had been born in 1718, and he became Receveur 
des Finances for La Kochclle and later one of the court 
bankers. Ii was he who bought the Elysee palace after the 
death of Mme de Pompadour and had the interior 
refurbished by BouUee. Later on he built for himself the so- 
called Pavilion de la Chartreuse', constructed in the style 
of a Dutch farmhouse, further along the rue du Faubourg- 
St-Honore near the village of Roule. 

There he dwelt in the greatest luxury, although he was 
himself unable to enjoy the fruits of his wealth, living on 
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327 The Hospice Bcjujon, Paris, r. 1784. 
the main facade. Built by Nicolas-Oaudc 
Girardin. a pupil oi'Boullec, for the 
fituncicr Niculas Bcaujon, for the 
fostering of poor children 



spinach and lulled to sleep at night by girls he employed 
simply as 'cradle-rockers'. Bcaujon's architect at this time 
was Nicolas-Claude Girardin, a pupil of Boullee, who is 
recorded as a competitor at the Academy in 1772. He had 
worked at the Elysee with Boullee and then designed the 
Pavilion de la Chartreuse. For Beaujon Girardin also built 
on a circular plan the nearby Chapelle de St-Nicolas, which 
combined the functions of a private chapel and a local 
church for the inhabitants of the area who were unwilling 
or unable to cover the distance to St-Philippe-du-Roule. 

Finally the architect constructed the Hospice on the 
opposite (north) side of the rue du Faubourg-St-Honore, 
the only building of the three to survive (327). It was 
intended for the fostering and education of twenty-four 
poor local children, who were cared for between the ages 
of six and twelve, and then sent out into the world with a 
gift of 400 Itvres. On four sides of a central court the 
Hospice contained classrooms on the ground floor and on 
the floor above rooms for the priests in charge. In such a 
context Girardin evidently felt at liberty to discard the 
mask of antiquity and work in a more strictly functional 
manner, introducing a round-headed doorway and 
windows of the same shaf>e, banked in two storeys in the 
courtyard. Only the simplified Doric cornice, used for both 
the exterior and the interior of the court, directly 
acknowledges the authority of antiquity. 

Educational institutions and hospitals in the years 
preceding the Revolution were still largely served and 
controlled by the church but the Crown was not inactive in 
seeking to improve the facilities offered in the capital. 
Indeed the Ecole Militaire (fathered by the financier Paris 



de Montmartcl and Mmc de Pompadour). Soufflot's Ecolc 
de Droit, Gondoin's Ecolc de Chirurgic and Chalgrin's 
reconstruction of the College de France were amongst the 
most notable architectural creations of the later eighteenth 
century. The hospitals of Paris, especially the largest, the 
old Hotel-Dieu, were notorious for their squalor and for 
their appallingly high death rate. When most of the Hotel- 
Dieu was destroyed by fire (1772), the government asked 
the Academy of Sciences to report on the problem. A 
committee, which included Lavoisier, considered the 
solution of moving the hospital to a healthier site outside 
the city boundaries, and prepared reports that recom- 
mended the building of four new hospitals. Several 
projects were supplied, including Poyet's design for a 
circular hospital, but lime was by then already running 
short. 

The central administration for hospitals (the Hopital- 
General) had nevertheless acquired by then an able 
architect who specialized in hospital design. This was 
Charles-Fran<;ois Viel. the pupil, assistant and biographer 
of Chalgrin. Viel's extensive practice was concerned almost 
entirely with hospitals and related buildings, and his most 
famous building is the Hopital dc St-Jacqucs-du-Haut-Pas, 
or Hopital Cochin, which was begun on the initiative of the 
cure of the parish in 1780 and opened in 1782 (328). An 
appropriately functional building, it recalls Brongniart's 
Capuchin monastery in the treatment of its doorway, 
though it is otherwise light and airy in appearance with its 
tall round-headed and rectangular windows. 

In addition to his architectural practice Viel was also a 
prolific author, especially in the years after the Revolution, 
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}2H I'lii; Hdpltjl Cochin (Hopiu) dc St-Jacc)ucs-du-Haut-Pa$). 
ihc main fai^adc (engraving by Cuyot alter Tcstard). Built in 
1780-82 by Charlcs-Fran?ois Vicl. the architect to the Hopital- 
Gcncral 



who maintained in his theoretical writings (notably in the 

Decadence de I' architecture a la fin du XVIII siecle] an 
approach of unusual conser\'atism towards the excesses of 
his contemporaries. His instinct, clearly apparent in his life 
of Chalgrin. was to oppose all tendencies, including 
'functionalism', which led away from the inspiration of 
antiquity that had guided the work of his former teacher. 
Until recently Vicl has also been credited with one of the 
most famous statements of the 'revolutionary' position in 
architecture, the Letcres sur I'archiiecture Jes anciens, et 
celle Jes modeiyies, published in 1787. which is now 
known to be from the f>en of Viel's brother, Jean-Louis Vicl 
de St-Maux. For Viel de St-Maux the drawings of Boullee 
clearly fulfilled his feelings of what architecture should be. 
Blondel he dismissed as the 'charlatan' of architecture and 
the church of the Invalides as inappropriate for a 'hospital 
of old soldiers'. The primitive origins of society should 
furnish the inspiration for modern architecture in 
buildings expressive of their real functions. 

While Paris witnessed the burgeoning of such theoreti- 
cal debates and the social and architectural pressures from 
which they derived, the other major towns of the kingdom 
were in a stale of transformation scarcely less remarkable. 
As Grimm reported as early as 1760, 'Great buildings of all 
kinds arc being multiplied in France on all sides. There is 
scarcely a large town which does not want to have a 
square, a statue in bronze, a town hall, a fountain.' In 
several such towns the great figures of Parisian architec- 
ture had been active, Soufflot in Lyon, Lcdouxat Bcsan<;on. 
Marseille and Aix, Louis at Bcsancon and Bordeaux, and 
Blonde! and Clerisseau at Metz, yet the development of 



regional architecture at this time in France is a study still in 
its infancy. As in the capital, however, social amenities - 
the provision of squares, fountains and decent streets, of 
prisons, hospitals and theatres were a priority through- 
out the land and in many cases the results were by no 
means inferior to the best that Paris itself could offer : for 
example the Place Peyrou at Montpellier amongst squares, 
or amongst theatres that of Nantes, begun in the later 1780s 
by Boullcc's pupil. Mathurin Crucy (329). 




n't The Grand-Theatre. Nantes, the main facade. The theatre of Nantes 
was begun in 1784 by Boullcc's pupil, Mathurin Crucy, together with 
the development of the Place Craslin 
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330 Project for the retiovacion of the Chlteau of Versailles, perspective view, drawing by Boullcc (Bibltothcquc Nationale. Paris). One of many 
grandiose designs of about 1780 for the renovation of VerMille«, for which funds never became available 




331 The Hall of the Assemblee Nationale. Veruilleii, I7B9 (engraving by Ponce after Bord). The hall was designed by the chief architect of the Meniu- 
Plaisirs du Roi, Picrre-Adricn Paris: the engraving shows the first gift of money by women artists (7 September 1789) 
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Compared with the main regional towns or with the 
capital itself the architecture of the court in the years 
before the Revolution offers comparatively little of 
interest. For all the extravagance of his brothers Louis XVI 
was ruled by an intelligent sense of economy, which even 
Marie Antoinette largely respected. Apart from the 
completion of work already in hand on the royal palaces, 
especially at Compicgne, little building was undertaken. 
The need for change, for the king to be seen as a leader of 
taste, expressed itself in a series of projects of the early 
1 780s for the completion of the Chateau of Versailles (330). 
The architectural character of Versailles, evoking the 
despotism ol I^^uis XV and his grandfather, corresponded 
by this time in little more than its oppressive scale with the 
fashion of the age. Though the Batimcnts du Roi was 
constantly at work there creating new rooms and 
apartments, the possibility of a radical change to the 
exterior involved an expense that cannot have been to the 
liking of the king, and nothing finally emerged from the 
many projects supplied. 

The alteration of the chateau had been outlined by 
Gabriel in the various 'grands projets' designed for Louis 
XV, and these formed the approximate basis for the 
schemes of the 1780s. Amongst those who submitted 
drawings then were several of the younger generation of 
architects, notably Antoine Pcyrc, the nephew of Marie- 
Joseph. Picrrc-Adrien Paris, the architect of the Mcnus- 
Plaisirs, and Heartier, the architect of the Comcdie- 
Italienne, who was also Cbntrolcur of Versailles. Older 
architects included Richard Mique. Gabriel's successor as 
Premier Architecte, Boullee and Gondoin. In Boullcc's 
project (iiO), one of the lew that is known not just in plan, 
a new forecourt with triumphal columns and buildings lor 
the ministries to each side precedes the place itself, which 
is transformed beyond recognition by a new fa(,'ade 
entirely enclosing the Cour Royalc. 

Though permanent architecture almost ceased to exist at 
Versailles, temporary decoration was in the very capable 
hands of Paris, who had joined the Menus-Plaisirs in 1783. 
A native of Besan(,on and, like Ledoux, a pupil of Trouard, 
Paris left to his native town at his death an extensive 
collection of drawings which show the range of interests 
that a gifted young architect could then be expected to 
cultivate. Many record buildings that Paris had seen in 
Italy, where he was a pensionnaire in the e^rly 1770s, 
including Renaissance monuments like the Farncsc palace 
at Caprarola. Others show the decorations Paris carried out 
for the court, especially settings for funerals and stage 
scenery, as well as the actual buildings that the architect 
constructed. It was Paris who designed the Hotel dc Villc 
of Neuchatel, for which Ledoux had also prepared a 
project, and he who later modelled the room where the 
National Assembly met in 1789 (331). 

The two principal buildings of the king's Premier 
Architecte, Richard Mique, are not domestic buildings, 
but convents which he constructed for the wife of Louis 
XV, Queen Maria Leczinska, and for one of his three 
unmarried daughters, the first at Versailles (332) and the 
second at St-Dcnis. Bom at Nancy in 1 728, Mique had been 




i)2 The Ciiuvcnt df Ij Rrinc (Lviw Hochc). Versailles, portico of the 
church. Commissioned In 1767 by the wife of Louis XV. Queen Maria 
Leczinska. as a memorial (o her father. King Stanislas of Lorraine, and 
designed by Richard .Mitjue who later succeeded Gabriel at PrcmicT 
Architecte du Roi 



court architect to Maria Leczinska's father, King Stanislas 
of Lorraine, and when the king died in 1766 his daughter 
determined to found a convent in his memory in Versailles, 
the Couvent de la Reine, which she commissioned Mique to 
design. When the queen in turn died in 1768 Mique 
became architect to the daughters of Louis XV and then 
architect to Marie Antoinette. It was thus that he gained 
ground over Soufflol and became Premier Architecte on 
the retirement of Gabriel in 1775. 

Mique was essentially a safe architect, rather as 
Maurepas may have appeared a sale Premier Ministre. and 
he was almost unique in the competent conservatism of his 
style, which perpetuated the memory of Gabriel right up 
until the time of the Revolution, despite the innovations in 
the town of Versailles of Trouard and of younger 
architects, like Charles-Fran<;ois d'Amaudin, who were 
active there. For Marie Antoinette Mique was chiefly 
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33} The Chdtoiu of Rambouillct. the (Liiry Designed for Queen Marie 
Antoinctic by Hubert Robert and Jacques- Jean Thevcnin (1778) 



334 The model village nf the Pctii Trianon. Versailles, begun I7KI. The 
transformation of the grounds of the Petit Trianon (46) with buildings 
designed by Mii]uc was tJic most extensive architectural enterprive of 
Queen Mane Antoinette 



engaged upon the transformation of the park of the Petit 
Trianon. Discouraged from interfering in politics, the 
queen had cultivated a group of close personal friends, 
notably the Polignacs, and she was regarded, like Mme de 
Pompadour and Mme du Barry before her, as a leader of 
fashion at the court. Yet it was rather in her personal 
adornment that she had the greatest success, impressing 
the public by the 'simplicity' of her appearance. As in 
architecture, the borderline between what was natural and 
what artificial was difficult to distinguish, and the subject 
of an amusing satire in the Crcquy Souvenirs: 'Ask my 
niece de Matignon if it isn't true that she had her hair 
dressed, in the year 1785, a la janiiniere ... "I want to wear 
only vegetables! It hasanairof such simplicity, vegetables! 
It's more natural than flowers!"' 

The queen's interest in architecture was confined 
mainly to garden buildings, carried out for her at 
Rambouillet, which the king acquired in 1784, as well as at 
the Petit Trianon. In the Laiterie at Rambouillet (311). 
constructed to the designs of Hubert Robert and Jacques- 
.lean Thevcnin near the model (iarm that was laid out in the 
park, Marie Antoinette could engage in the fashionable 
and healthy pastime of drinking milk. At the Petit Trianon 
most of the park was transformed into an 'English' garden, 
including the famous model village and farm (334), which 
was designed by Miquc in collaboration with the gardener 
Antoine Richard and with the advice of the queen and her 
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friend, the Comte de Caraman. Blaikie saw the early stages 
of the work in 1777 and recorded his dismay at the 
destruction of the old garden : 

here is a great Alterations going on but upon another plan, this is 
eregular; here we met willi Munsr. Richard who showed us very 
ccvilly the gardins which formerly was one of the first Botanick 
gardens of Europe; there is stil a great many rare and curiousss 
plants but, as this belongs to the Queen who is not fond of plants, 
they arc turning it all into a sort of English garden what a pity 
such a valuable colection should be destroyed! 

The garden was not one of the most expensive transfor- 
mations of the time, as Mme d'Oberkirch noted, but, 
designed for the queen, it gave impetus to the growing 
fashion for informal landscaping. Blaikie records a great 
many such transformations that he was consulted about, 
including several on behalf of friends of the queen, the 
Princesse de Lamballe (at Passy) and the Due dc Polignac 
(at Clay). As the century progressed, the design of gardens 
in France gradually became less artificial, moving towards 
a closer approximation of the English park. 'The art of 
gardening', according to Laborde in 1808, 'may be divided 
into two equal epochs or periods. All these gardens of the 
first epoch are loaden with useless and incoherent 
ornaments; and it is only in those of the second period that 
sense and utility arc found combined with elegance.' 
'Useless ornaments' continued to play an essential p>art in 
many French gardens, however, especially in the more 
urban estates that encircled Paris itself. The most famous of 
them have inevitably been destroyed or altered beyond 
recognition, like Mcrcville, where Bclangcr worked, but 
there are at least two surviving monuments of exceptional 
architectural interest: the Pavilion Chinois of Cassan and 
the house of M. de Monville in the Desert de Retz. 

The park of Cassan, near the estate of the Prince de Conti 
at I'Isle-Adam, was owned by Fragonard's friend, the 
financier, Pierre-Jacques Bergerct dc Grandcourt, and it 
was he who commissioned the bath-house and Chinese 
pavilion as part of the improvement of the park which he 
had acquired in 1778. Recently restored, the pavilion is 
one of the very few surviving examples in France of the 
Chinese kiosks and pavilions that were once so common a 
feature of the gardens of the time (335). Though built of 
wood, like most such structures, Bcrgcrct's pavilion was 
more substantial than many, its yellow panelled walls and 
red caves rising over a stone bath-house where baseless 
Tuscan columns support a flattened vault. The pavilion 
itself, though in principle a belvedere that stems from the 
'frivolous' taste in Chinoiserie of the earlier part of the 
century, has a simplicity common to the last examples of 
the style, including the designs for Marigny's own Chinese 
pavilion which Soufflot had disdained to consider. 

The park of M. dc Monville also had its Chinese 
pavilion, a rectangular house that has fallen tragically to 
the ground within the last twenty years (1^6). With its 
bamboo columns and Chinese inscriptions it was a wittier 
and seemingly more authentic building than Bergeret's 
pavilion. And so too was the main focus of the park, the 
famous house that the owner constructed for himself, a 
building of four storeys in the shape of a gigantic broken 




The Chinese pavUion ot Cassan. I'lslc-Adam. near Paris. Built for 
the fituncier Pierre-.lacqucs Bergerct dc Grandcoun alter 1778 and one 
o{ thv 1'l'W surviving garden buitding% in ihc Chinese Ijstc 
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column (337) with its base largely embedded in the ground 
and its shattered top planted with vegetation. Like the 
salon of Mme dc Thclusson the house emerges directly 
from the landscape with no formal garden as a barrier, and 
it marks an eccentric extreme in the process of rebuilding 
in France the ruins of antiquity. 

The patron himself was as famous a 'character' in his 
own countrj' as William Bcckford in England, who later 
attempted to equip his house at Fonthill with a spire taller 
than thatof Salisbury cathedral. Nicolas-Henri de Racine de 
Monville was the son ol the Reccvcur des Finances of 
Alcn<;on, and he numbered the post of Grand Maitrc des 
Eaux ct Forcts of Normandy among his own official 
appointments. The house he had earlier built for himself in 
Paris, to the designs of Boul lee /'i42j, was celebrated for the 
lavish eccentricity of its decoration, which had so shocked 
Mrs Thrale on her visit there. His accomplishments were 
described by his friend Dufort de Cheverny : 'He danced 
admirably, he succeeded in astonishing in all exercises, 
mounting horses, playing tennis, playing instruments, 
shooting arrows with a bow better than a savage.' Mme 
Vigee Lcbrun encountered him as a frequent visitor at 



336 The Chincvr fxavilion of the 'Desert 
dc Rctz'. near Marly. The house was the 
country residence of Nicolas-Henri dc 
Monville, whose Paris houses Boullce 
had designed (142); the pavilion was 
mainly of wchkJ and ha» now 
disappeared 



337 The tower house of the 'Desert dc 
Retz'. The gucM house of de MonviJIe, 
carried out for him by hrancois Barbier 
in the 1780i. and now being restored 
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ii6 The entrance to the 'Desen de Retz'. view of tlic inside of the gateway (engraving from Le Rouge). Rocks of stucco, here peopled 
by satyrs, formed the inside of the main entrance 



Louveciennes after the disgrace of Mme du Barry : 'He was 
pleasant and very elegant, and took us to see his estate 
called Le Desert, the house of which is only a tower.' 

Blaikie, however, who met de Monville in the company 
of Philippe-Egalite, expressed some contempt for the man 
and his garden : 

The Duke had many ofthHSc pretended Connisseurs about him; 
he had frequently M.de Monville who was frequently one of his 
party and a Pretended Connisseur in everything; he had formed a 
{garden and Hath according to his own designs adjacent to the 
forest de Marly where he had made his chateau in the form of an 
Old round tower with a Stairc in the Midic surrounded with 
flower pots which made a tolerable agreable effect; the 
Apparlcments was small all arround the tower from the 
stairecase; the tope of the tower seemed to have been ruined I 
cannot think but he meant to cmitatc the tower of Bahel. He had 
some good Hotthouses and by ihem a little Chinese building 
where he generally lodged |JJ6|. The whole of the park was a 
Laber)'nth of rather narrow crooked walks without forming 
many agreable Landscapes, the Entry was rather an Arch of 
Trj'umph of Gothic building, and to the left upon the rising 
ground stood a Smal temple in the Doric taste, the tower formed 
another but too confined. However he was tolerable admired by 
the Duke and Many others for his address, he was the best Archer 
in France and Perhaps in Europe. 

If Blaikie is to be believed, the column house was mainly 
for show, de Monville preferring to inhabit the Chinese 
pavilion, and the motives that inspired the creation of the 
house in the guise of a column remain unexplained. 
Though many of the ruins of Rome had subsequently 
become palaces and houses, the triumphal columns of the 



city had never, for obvious reasons, been inhabited. Only 
in the design of lighthouses can any analogy be discovered 
for a house remotely resembling the form of a column, and 
in Italy there was at least one other circular house, 
resembling the stump of a lighthouse, perched on an island 
In the midst of a lake. Circular plans, on the other hand, 
had been widely adapted for domestic architecture in 
France, and the column house is a variant of these designs, 
with its central top-lit circular staircase giving access to 
rooms of ingeniously varied shape. Blaikie mentions the 
small scale of the rooms as a disadvantage ; many must also 
have been dark, with only a single narrow window fitted 
into the channelling of the column, and the servants' 
quarters on the top floor were illuminated only from the 
roof. There were no kitchens in the tower itself, and food 
was brought through an underground passage from an 
outhouse kitchen to the dining-room. 

Originally the park was more densely furnished with 
follies, but of the larger structures only the Temple of Pan, 
the ice-house in the form of a pyramid, and the ruins of a 
real medieval church now remain. The principal entrance 
was in keeping with the rest of the pwrk, for here nature 
had completely assumed the responsibilities of architec- 
ture (338). The inside of the gate was designed as an 
outcrop of rock fashioned of stucco. In a contemporary 
engraving that shows the inner side of the entrance two 
satyrs, emanating no doubt from the Temple of Pan, spring 
from the rocks to light the path for an innocent family of 
visitors. 
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15 Architectural theory and practice after 
the Revolution 



Thi a k ch iti ( t !■ k a I CM ANCiF s ih.u bfcame apparent 
in the years aher the Revolution tormed part ot a gradual 
process of development to which individual architects had 

contributed ihrouchout the later vears of the cij;htccnth 
century. 1! SouUlot and Lcdoux had rcsfxjndcd to the wit 
and visual sophistication of the Renaissance tradition in 
buildings that otherwise undermined accepted principles 
of design, there were other an hitects, like Boullee, who 
aimed to substitute simple geometrical shapes as the basis 
of J more expressive architecture, and others again, iilce 
Belanger, who united simplification of form with in- 
exhaustible patterning based largely* but not exclusively, 
upon the classical repertoire. 

Even so the Revolution marked a decisive break in 
architecture bv temporarily disruptiiit; both practice .ind 
teaching, and with the exception ol small iiouses, theatres 
and temporary decorations, little was constructed in 
France. Many French arciiitects found greater opportu- 
nities abroad than in their native country, where 
promising students were increasingly encouraged to enter 
the army as military engineers. The production oi 
drawings and tlie publication of books took the place of 
architectural commissions, now in short supply The 
experience ot tlic later eigliiecnlh century was codified 
and transmitted to pisterity in the influential writings of 
Rondelet and Durand, and embodied in the building of 
Napoleon's chief architects, Pcrcicr and Fontaine. 

Throuj^lii 'ijt thi- i i;^htecnth century French architects 
had been in demand in foreign countries, especially at the 
princely courts of Germany, and Paris Itself had - in its 

modern architecture replaced Rome as the magnet that 
attracted architects from abroad. In the later years of the 
century Soane, following Chambers, was deeply in- 
fluenced by brief acquain^oe with the French capital, 
and TefTerson studied at greater leisure the architecture of 
I'. r s during the course of his diplomatic visit to France, 
tricdhch Giily was in Paris in the niid-1790s and Schinkd 
not long after. And as well as trained architects, students. 

especiallv from Russia, came to Paris for their training — 
Bajenev with dc Waiily and Zakiiarov with Chalgrin. 



Amongst French architects who had tra\'elled in 
northern Europe. Gondoin, Belanger, de Waiily and 
Ledoux Iiad all apparently been in England, and the last 
two were also active in Germany- De Waiily and Belanger 
both worked in Belgium where Nicolas Barrc also 
practised, while Jardin had worked for the Danish Crown 
and Louis-Jean Desprez, a collaborator of de Wailly's, 
served the court in Stockholm. Ennemond Petitot became 
court architect at Parma, and lion Dufourny practised as 
£ur south as Sicily. French architects were likewise active 
in both Russia and America, where Piene-Charles I'Enfant 
and Maximilien Godt-troy had extensive practices in the 
early nineteenth century. 

Tlie patronage of CaAerine the Great had attracted to 
St Petersburg both Diderot and the sculptor Falconet, 
but tile empress had been less successful with French 
architects. l e I.orrain had died shortly ifkcrarriving in her 
capital, and de Waiily had declined to serve as President of 
the Academy there. French architecture was represented 
111 ihe fUiNNi.in c.ipitjl by Icm B.iptiste Vallin dc la .Viothe, 
the designer of the Academy buildings and of Catherine's 
Hermitage (339). It was not until the arrival of Thomas de 
Thiimon ii*. '."Oj* iH.i! Rtissi.i acquired a French architect as 
able as the Italian, Giacomo Quarenghi, or any of her own 
younger architects (340). 

in France, meanwhile, the years after 1789 were chiefly 
remarkable in architecture for administrative reforms that 
effected the transitinn hi't\v(.'en rhc mstiiutions of the 
Ancicn Regime and the organization oi architecture in the 
nineteenth centtiry. The Stirintendant des BStlments du 

Roi, the Comte d'Angiyiilcr, before his flight fiom France, 
was one of the ikst to suggest [1790) that changes should 
be instigated in Uw organization of die Academy of 
Architecture, and the students too demanded modest 
reforms. The abolition of the Academy in 1 793 came about 
through the ei torts of the painter, David, to suppress the 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture. Motivated by 
resentment against the Academy, which had belatedly 

awarded him she Prix de Rome in HT-J. .ii'.d against the 
PMmier Pelntrc du Roi, Jean-Baplisle Pierre, David created 
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in 1790 the Commup.f des Arts, which demanded the 
suppression ol the AcaiJem\ . But it was not until twu years 
Uter, when he had become a Depute in the National 
Convention, that David could move further. He then 
contrived to have the directorsliip of the Academy in 
Rome, which was due to go to his enony. Joseph-Benoit 
Suvee, abolished and all tuminations and replacements of 
personnel in the Academies halted. In August 1793 the 

Convention finjllv suppressed the Academics, 'the last 
refuge of ail the aristocracies', as David described them in 
his tirade. 

The school of the Academy of Architecture, headed by 
David Le Roy, was however too useful to be allowed to 
disappear and it continued to function with Antoine-Leon 
Vaudoyer assisting Le Roy, and Percier and Fontaine 
acting as chairmen in judjjing the work of the students. 
Evidently a teacher whom even David respected, Le Roy 
was appointed one of the Of ty-five eminent men, including 
seven architects, who replaced the Commune des Arts in 
the Judgll^ of artistic compL'iitions, imluJing the Prix de 
Roine. Later Le Roy also became one ol the committee of ten 
appointed to supervise die newly created Musee des Arts, of 
which de Wailiy was the architect the forerunner of the 
Musee du Louvre. 

In April 1791 a Conseil des Batiments Civils, with nine 
architects, had been created in place of the existing 
administration and in 1794 a Commission des Travaux 
I*ubiics was formed. In the constitution of August 179i, 
which founded the Directoire, the Conseil was placed 
under the Minister of tiie Interior. In December Chalgrin, 
Brongniart and Rondclet were appointed the architectiual 
advisers of its six departments - government, justice, 
education, 'approvisitnuiements', hospitals and public 
amenities each of which was headed bv an inspector. 
Faced with the threat of military invasion in 1794, the 
Convention charged the Commission des Travaux Publics 
with the founding of .i si-hool for the training of civil and 
military engineers. Ihc btolc Ccntrale des Travaux 
Publics, renamed Ecole Polyteclinique in 1795 and 
enlarged in the scope <^ its syllabus, prquared students for 
more specialized training with the Fonts et Chaussies, the 
Ecole des .Mines, and the other civil and military 
engineering schools. It became celebrated architecturally 
through the teaching of Jean-Louis Durand, its professor of 
architecture. 

In September 1793 the Convention ruled on the 
reargaoization of education in Fhmoe and fininded liw 
Institut in succession to the Academies of the Anden 
Regime Architecture was represented by six of the 144 
members, and formed part of the tliird class of the Institut, 
wiiich covered literature and the fine arts. All six 
architects, Gondoin, de Wailly, Raymond, FSris, Antoine- 
Francois Pevre and Boullee, had been .imotigst the sixtee n 
of the iirst class of the old Academy, and its former 
professor Le Roy was also a founder member of the 
Institut, one of the six who represented 'Antiquities and 
Monuments'. The same decree on education also acknow- 
ledged Le Roy's school, renamed the Ecole Spedale 
d' Architecture, as the principal school of architecture. 



Some years later, in 1803, the school of architecture moved 
with tile otiier special schools to Le V'au's College des 
Quatrc-Nations, leaving the Louvre free for the creation of 
the Musee du Louvre, and they were joined four years later 
by the Institut, which still occupies Le Vau's building. 

About the time of the move of the Institut across the 
river Napoleon reorganized its constitution, creatixig four 
classes instead of three and dividing the section of 
'Literature and Unc .Arts' into two .After the restoration of 
the monarchy the separate classes of the Institut resumed 
tiieir old titles of 'Academy', and the membership of the 
Academic des Beaux-Arts was increased from 28 to 40 
allowing two further places tor architects. Final changes in 
1832 introduced a fitth Academy, and raised the total 
meml>erslup to 206. The Ecole Speciale d' Architecture was 
finally incorporated in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts on its 
foundation in 1807. 

As building activi^ dwindled after the Revolution so 
the number of drawings and books produced increased 
and the vears from 1789 to 181 "j are indeed i Lin.it kable for 
the scope of their pubUcations, in which the achievements 
of the later eighteentfi century were codified, and almost 
all periods of the architecture of the past and most .ispects 
of building technique covered. For the later eighteenth 
century there were the various collections of Krafft, 
i>eginnlng with the town houses of Paris, engraved by 
Ransonnette, which appeared in 1 802, and continuing with 
volumes on gardens (1809) and country houses (1812). 
Gtiides to Paris, following in a long tradition, included tlie 
Description by I.egtand and Landon; and in the many 
volumes of Landon's Aii'iiiics du Muscr architecture is 
extensively discussed. Amongst the many periodicals to 
which architects frequently contributed was one, pro- 
bably the first of its kind, dealing laigely mtfi architec- 
ture, the AmuUes de I'arcMteetare et des arts, where 
Ledoux is firequently mentioned. 

The Memoires of the Institut, appearing first in 1798, 
included obituaries of deceased members, notably Boullee 
and de Wailly, and later on the orations that Quatrem^ 
pronounced on Chalgrin, Gondoin, and many others, who 
are thus better recorded in print than their predecessors, 
Gabriel and Soufllot. Books which dealt with relatively 
unexplored subjects included the influential Architecture 
toseane, the first detailed aceoimt of Quattrocento architec- 

ture, by Famin and Grandjean de Montigny, of which the 
earliest parts appeared m 1806. As examples of less 
celebrated works there were the many structural treatises 
by Francois Cointeraux and a treatise on the use of ptCCiOIIS 
.stones in the ornamentation of buildings (the Traite des 
pierres precieuses of 1808 by Prosper Brard). 

The two most influential contributors to this growing 
body of literature were Rondelet and Durand, whose 
hooks contain in essence tliat part of thelegiacy of the later 
eighteenth century considered most useful in their own 
day. Jean-Baptiste Rondelet was a native of Lyon, trained 
in Paris by Blondel and Soufflot, who took over from 
Brebion and Soufflot's nephew the responsibility for the 
completion of Ste-Genevieve, Rondelet published a 
lengthy study of the church in 1797 and in 1806 he was to 
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^4\ Plttn from Ronddct's Traite. l802-17.Crcck temples. Gothic vaults, the bridge of Coalbrookdale. the scjfToIdin)! of the dome of Stc-Oncvieve. 
primitive cabins. Rondclct's practicaJ guide to the art' of building includes an analysis of how primitive cabins {54) were really built 
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342 The house of M. Laihuille. rue du Fjubourg-PoiMonniere, Pans, 
elevjtlons, section and plans (engraving from KrafTt and Ransonnerte). 
One of several small houses construcleu by Durand (1758) 



put the finishing touches to the architecture of the 
building when he stabilized the piers of the crossing. 
Working on the latest stages of Soufflot's masterpiece, 
Rondelct was confronted with problems of engineering 
which led him to study at length building techniques and 
materials and which took him to Italy in 1783 at the 
expKrnsc of the state to investigate methods of antique 
engineering. As one of the members of the Commission des 
Travaux Publics he was instrumental in the creation of the 
Ecole Polytechniquc, and shortly after its foundation he 
became the professor of stereotomy at Le Roy's Ecole 
Speciale, where he taught before and after its in- 
corporation into the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and until his 
death in 1829. 

Rondelet's masterpiece, the Traite theorique el pratique 
de Van de batir, was first published in four volumes in 
1802-17, and by 1861 it had run to as many as eighteen 
editions. In the book the 'theorique' promised by the title 



is less in evidence than the 'pratique' since for Rondelct 
architecture was less an imaginative than a practical art, 
while thrary meant a sound knowledge of mathematics 
and physics: 'the essential aim of the art of building is to 
construct solidly through the employment of the right 
quantity of chosen materials carried out with art and 
economy'. 

His treatise is thus concerned largely with building 
materials and their capacities, a subject in which the 
author far surpassed Hattc's addition to the Cours of 
Blondel and Le Camus dc Mczicrcs' treatise of 1781. As heir 
to the work of Soufflot, Rondelet explored both Greek and 
Gothic building methods in his book, a nd he showed plank 
by plank the type of scaffolding used to construct the 
dome of Ste-Gcnevicvc (341). He discussed iron as a 
building material, illustrating early iron bridges con- 
structed in England, including Coalbrookdale, and the iron 
roof trusses that Soufflot and Brebion had employed at the 
Louvre, as well as those of Victor Louis at the Thcatre- 
Franqais. Practical to the last, Rondelet showed in his 
discussion of wooden buildings how a primitive cabin was 
really constructed, not of columns as Laugier had supposed 
(54), but of logs laid one upon the other (341). 

While all the practical aspects of architecture were 
covered by Rondelet, the principles of architectural design 
were outlined in the yet more influential treatise of 
Durand, the Precis des le<;ons d'archiiecture donnees d I' Ecole 
Polytechnique (1802-05), which became the standard 
training manual for generations of architects both in 
France and abroad, where it served in the absence of any 
schools comparable to those which had flourished in Parte 
before and after the Revolution. Born in 1760, Durand had 
already studied architecture under Pierre Panscron when 
he became one of Boullee's assistants and received a salary 
that enabled him to enter for the Prix de Rome com- 
petitions, in which he was placed second in 1779 and 1780. 
Durand then worked mainly as a draughtsman and 
produced one of the many collections of views of 
important Parisian buildings, roundels that include several 
of the early works of Boullee (M5). 

Durand was also responsible for the construction of 
several small private houses of which the best known, 
recorded by KrafTt, was the Maison Lathuille in the rue du 
Faubourg-Poissonniere (i42). Simple and block-like in 
character, the house had an uncomplicated rectangular 
plan incorporating a staircase directly accessible from the 
vestibule. As in the work of Belanger and Brongniart, the 
decoration seems shrunken in relation to the scale of the 
building; the choice of ornament on the garden side 
included caryatids of an order only rarely encountered in 
France, deriving from the Doric Temple of Apollo at Dclos, 
which is fluted only at the top and bottom of the shaft. 

In addition to his drawings and buildings Durand was 
also actively engaged on the drafting of competition 
projects and together with J.-T. Thibault, another of 
Boullee's proteges, he submitted a total of eleven designs 
for public schemes proposed in 1793 by the Convention. 
None of these designs was carried out, but probably as a 
consequence Durand was appointed professor of architcc- 
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turc at the Ecolc Polytechnique, where he was active until 
shortly before his death (1834). In 1800 Durand published 
a Recueil et parallele des edifices de tout genre, where 
instead of recent building in Paris the author surveyed the 
whole history of architecture, tabulating buildings on a 
common scale according to their function, beginning with 
Egyptian and Greek temples which are crowded on the 
title page (343). These are followed by Gothic churches 
and buildings of cvcrj- conceivable type. 

Gcometrj' is the basis of Durand's designs in the Precis 
Jfs lemons d' architecture, and his illustrations, showing how 
buildings are to be laid out on a grid, resemble endless 
simple geometrical problems ^44/ Not the least reason for 
the popularity of Durand's book lay in its value as a pattern 
book, covering even,' aspect of building design, just as 
earlier Durand had covered the historj' of building types. 
Function and economy he stressed to the extent that his 
recommendations remained notionally classical only in 
their simplification of form. The obsession of the later 
eighteenth century with columns and lintels Durand 
rejected in favour of the more practical arcading methods 
of the early Renaissance, which v%'ere taken up extensively 
in Germany in the early nineteenth century. 

The overwhelming interest in classical antiquity of the 
later eighteenth century' was replaced in the thinking of 
Rondelet and Durand by new priorities - geometry, 
economy, structure, function but it was only gradually 
that classicism relinquished its hold on the minds of 
architects. Parisian buildings of the time of Napoleon were 
to this extent directly descended from their cightecnth- 
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34J Title-page of Durand's Recual. 1800, detail. Durand's survey of the 
history- of architecture, according to function, beginning with L-g>-|>lian 
and Creek temples 
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I4i The church of the Miidctrinc. Pjris The present building was 
begun in 1806 by Lcdoux's pupil, Pierre Vignon. who changed the 
designs of Contant d'lvry (58) and Couture (59) 



)46 The CKambrc dcs Deputes, Paris, the river la(;adc. The Patais- 
BourKin of the Prince dc Cunde was taken over as the seat of the 
Revolutionary government, and the river portico, facing the Place de la 
Concorde, was begun by Bernard Poyet in 1808 



century precursors even if they look forward to the later 
nineteenth century in displaying a much greater degree of 
straightforward imitation. 

This is especially apparent in the group of buildings 
begun by Napoleon in 1806 when at the height of his 
power after the battle of Austerlitz, the most flagrant 
instance being the church of the Madeleine as finally 
designed in 1807 by Ledoux's pupil, Pierre Vignon (M5). 
The river facade of the Chambre des Deputes which 
distantly faces the Madeleine across the Seine has the same 
monolithic character ( 346). The Palais-Bourbon, where the 
Prince de Condc had lived, was adapted as the seat of 
government in the mid- 1 790s by Jacques-Pierre de Gisors 
and Etienne Leconte, who added a semicircular debating 
chamber at the back of the palace based upon the 
amphitheatre of Gondoin's Ecolc dc Chirurgie; a huge 
Corinthian frontispiece, which masks the buildings of the 
Palais-Bourbon, was begun in 1808 by Poyet. Even 
Gondoin, Brongniart and Chalgrin in their work for 
Napoleon were unable to prevail against the pressure 
towards mere imitation. The Colonne Vendome, con- 
structed in honour of the Grande Armee (the original was 
destroyed during the Commune), is based upon Trajan's 
column, and even the Bourse (now extended and altered) 
became yet another of the giant Corinthian temples of the 
Napoleonic capital. And Chalgrin too, though he had 
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transformed the Luxembourg palace under the Consulate 
without loss of stylishness, could scarcely make of the Arc- 
de-Triomphe much more than an inflated derivation of an 
antique arch. 

Napoleon appears in a more symf>athetic light in his 
extensive patronage of social and educational buildings 
and in the more intimate work carried out for him by his 
two personal architects, Percier and Fontaine. The latter 
were both pupils of Antoine-Fran<;ois Peyre, and both 
winners of the Prix dc Rome, and worked in collaboration 
until Percier retired from practice in 1814. They became 
Napoleon's ofTicial architects in 1801 and worked for him 
at all his different residences, especially at Malmaison and 
the Tuileries. Indeed they excelled as decorators and 
furniture designers rather than as architects ()47). Colour 
and linear pattern play the predominant part in their 
interiors, the ornaments being small and placed largely in 
isolation in the manner that originated with the revival of 
grotesque ornament in the later eighteenth century. 

The building that is usually regarded as their surviving 
masterpiece is the Arc du Carrousel (348). standing in 
isolation near the Louvre, which was built in 1806 08 as 
the gateway to the Tuileries. A late survival from the 
tradition that began with Pcyrc's design for the Hotel de 
Condc, the arch is a reduction of one of the more elaborate 
arches of Rome, the Arch of Septimius Severus. Intricately 




147 The Chjleju of M.ilin.ilson. ihc llbr,iry. i. 1800. Uiu; ol ihc nuny 
interiim de^ignlrd Un Njp<ilccin by hi% orFici4l arL-hi(ect!v, Chjrlc% 
Ceicicr .ind I'Icrrr I'onuine 



M8 The Arc du CjrrouscI, Parii. 1806-08. Built by Percier jnd 
Fontaine as ihc main gateway lo Napoleon's Paris residence, Ihc ruiw 
destro)-ed piUcc of lh« Tutlerie* 
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349 The rue dc Rivolt Paris, facing the Place de la 
Concorde. Begun by Percier and Fontaine in 1802. the rue 
dc Rivoli. the first of the ambitious urban transformations 
of ninctccnth-ccntury Paris, opens at the corner of the 
Place dc la Concorde beside the Hotel de S(-Florcntin 



coloured and decorated like the interiors by the two 
architects, the arch partakes of the character of a piece of 
furniture, and it served originally the function of a 
pedestal on which the bronze horses looted from St Mark's 
in Venice were placed. 

The architectural style of Percier and Fontaine is better 
illustrated by their work on the construction of the rue dc 
Rivoli, which was begun in 1802 near the rue de 
Castiglionc, the road leading from the Place Vendome to 
the Tuileries gardens. The road begins at the Place dc la 
Concorde, beside the Hotel de .St-Florentin (349). which 
determined the main levels of the fa<;ades. The character of 
the street, compared with the side elevation of the Hotel de 
St-Florentin, has the geometrical precision and shrunk- 
en ornamentation that distinguishes the furniture and 
decoration of Percier and Fontaine. The most ambitious 
architectural project of the two architects was their design 
for the palace of ChaUlot, dating from 1811 and intended 
for Napoleon's son, the King of Rome (350). A modern 



Versailles, equipped with a huge garden of the most formal 
kind, the great palace was to be exactly symmetrical about 
its main axis, resembling a museum plan in its long series of 
identically fashioned rooms and scarcely less geometrical 
than one of Durand's architectural prescriptions. 

At the time when the palace of Chaillot was designed 
most of the great architects of the later eighteenth centiu^' 
were already dead. Only Gondoin and Belanger survived 
the reign of Napoleon and witnessed the return of the 
Bourbon monarchy. Architects of the transition between 
the Renaissance tradition and the historical and functional 
styles of the nineteenth century, they and their con- 
tempiorarics have been appreciated as exponents of the 
*Neo-classicism' of their age, or as prophets of future 
developments in architecture, even into the present 
century, but only rarely are they admired for what they 
were in themselves, artists of the Enlightenment who 
responded with such deep and varied sensitivity to the 
intellectual, aesthetic and social pressures of their time. 




350 Project for the Palais de Oiaillot. Paris, plan 
(engraving from Percier and Fontaine). The second of 
Percier and Fonutne's projects for a palace for the son of 
Napoleon, at Chaillot 
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M.ip (il Lite t j^htconth-'.onturv Paris, showing roads, buildings 
and sites mentioned in text. Based on the Plan Rouiier ol 1792 
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mtfoductioit 

9 Historical backeround: the references in this and the follawing 

paragraph; are Viased mainly on Cobban, though and the memoirs 

qvjotc:! b<*lovv 

10 Mme de Pompadour: fee especially Emiie Campardon, Madame de 

Choiseui: Gaston Maugras, tr Due et h Duchtsst dt Choisttd. 1902: 

his interesting, unsuccessful and littlf-known cxperimrnt in town- 
planning at Vcrsoix in Switzerland IS mcr.tior.cd in M.iu(;rjs J211:., 
and also referred to in Lcdoux's prospectus ior his A<ciii!ci:iitx, see 
ch. 12 above Kir his coUcction sec Lcvallct in BSHAf. 1925. 
201-1 1 , Uicier in GbA. 1949, 2, 47-74; Scon, 42-5J, and Erilcsen. 
1974, 165-7. 
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and see especially F. Kimball in GBA. 1954, 2, 57 64; Herrmann, 
1962, 221-34; CaUet in GBA. 1966, 1, 145-68; Callet, 1972, 37-62; 
Hanaw, 17-42; and Btiksm, 1974, 2S-4. 

"nugpt: see Dalcln. 1 5 1 and pa^xim. 

IfAailvlller: see SUvestre de Sacy. 1951, Uic close physical 
rM»iiibl»i>et betwvtn d'AMlvUlcraad Tutgn isawmloiied by Qtny, 
3. 140. 

The Bordeaux theatre- sec ch 9 above; on the Itnivrc. AAP, 1927, 
408, and Pevsner. 120 and ch 8 (museums in getK-ral), 

Hnances and bankers; quotations from .Mercier, T^hic-nu, I, 162, 
and 7, 89 (see also 8k 190); Bosber, 35. 67, 74ir.. SSff.; ThMry, 
Atrnmaek, TSff., and edMoB* of dw AbnoMtk mini; Oobbaa, 1, 

u TtedevdaBOKittorfaitetctpedaUy Galkt 1972, l-«:Hi^^ 
197Db ch. 2; Hantccociir, HisUOrt. 4, 116 33; tlie attiactive 
fUuMntcd fumw Vf Gaxotte, 1968; and m. Fouoquker, ftiris au 
XVim sOtk, n.a. for the difTereni roads see J. Hillairet. la Rue Je 
RkhtUtu. 1966;R. Hill»r4. La Rue Saint-Honore. 1908. chs s .md 14 
A. Dctrez, Lr Faubow^ Saint-Hnnore, 195J; Bonnardot; A ("h.istcl 
and J. M. Perousc de Montclos in MHh 19(,C, 249 (projects tor 

the Louvre and the Tuileries); BM 1969, 69 106 (the i^uartier dcs 
Halics^ Collections of contemporary engravings include those of 
Gaittc (BHVP, Res 102, 5J0) and the weaker plates by Janinct 
(BIIVP. Fol. 91. 142). Deuiled plans of the main late ei|;hteenth- 
ceMmy developments are in AN, Hi, 73 (Koule and the Tuileries), 
73 (ftmiaiiii tfrtnUnJ and 77 (ftaitoaii^-Mssonnjere); the iopi>- 
grspbleii eedeetkm of the BN, fit. contains many projects for hotises 

of ncttaM. especially Va 2RS (Chauss^r-d'Antinj 

llw Balila-Royal : see ch. 9 above; the speculation of the royal 
pr in cea It dlaoUHd by Hautecocur. Histoire, 4> 102-16. 

Otiipproval of iptc ulatlop at the Academy: see especially the 
AtUobUgfvpUt 01 CbcipllcL 

Superfbd^ofazdutectt: Quatremen. 1834, 29B (Ufa of Hamtisr). 
Hk Ahnmach historique . . .des archittetes. p^itrts, satlpteim . . ., 

1776. gives a list of architects and their addresses. 

The aristocracy : see Crcquv, 7, 66ff (renegade peers), and linanciers 
in 5, ch. 8. 

Sociallife:Orequy,6,219;alsoScgur, 1,64; for the social positionof 
thearcUlicctaeeeipcdallyOailel; 1972, 18-2S. 

Freemasonry: see TliUfy. Almanach, 248ff. and Paris. 1, 278-9; 
Britsdi. 229-M; Marnet, 193 J. 357 88 and 323-S (bibUogmpby): 
Bonl: Le Bdhan: VMInr; and see under Leiioux. ch. lOabow. 



Wbihole and Blaikie on PariC: WUpoh, 6, 3S1 (19 November 178S); 
alaikie. 24 (on lighting aeealsoLaviaisiar, 3, Iff.). 

flic iNJiii^fcs* aee dL 12 abovca 

Guides; especially TUfay toootatioa fran mris, 1, ](iaiit-ili)aiDd 
bis main rival, IkdaiTO WMae guide i> anaaged la alphabetical 

order, however. 

Mrs Thrale on Paris: Thrale, 93. 9S and 119. 

Necker : see Jaan Qpet. Ntektr. Mtatativ de Imts XVI. 1779-1790. 

1975. 

12 Anglomania : cpK Halkms front la TOUT du Pin. 9S; Walpole, 8, 341 

and H5 

Versailles and the patronage of Artois and Provence: see chs 8, 13 
and 14 above 

Didemt on architecture; quoted trom Diderot, Letters to Sophie 
Vattaad. lit. 

Voltaiic's buiUhiga: see Voitahc XLIV (1999)i no. 8932, 23 (8 Oct. 
1 7C0) ; his aichilect at ftmey was Icnolr, fiir whan tee dis 6 and 14 

above. 

Oiincse Influenoe: see H. Oordler, La Chine en France au XVllle 
sittk. 1910; A. RciebwelB, CUm mi Onpe. /NMUemuf md 
ArOstk CoHUCtt lit (Ae SMtcaHk Caitaiy, 192$, 111-28; H. 
Honour, CMmterfcv The vSIoh ef Catkn. 19(1. Var giideac to 
panicularteeSWB:Brdberg;.JP. 141-4; Wiebeatoa. 19n;aBdch. 
4 above. 

13 Hie influence of England : an unconvincing accoimt, ic^jring ob 
mbwr wnrkt; It given by F. Kimball in CBA. 1931, 1, 29-44 and 
231-55. OmtaeHwlthBi^landamdltctissed by Boyer. 1945-46. On 
the Intangible SUbjea of Palladlanlsm s«e e.speclally Gallet. 1972, 
54-7, and 1975; O, Rabreau in BoUetmo 4ci crntro intemazionale 
snrii A ordUMfnin^ ilndraa PaUadio. xm, 1970, 206ff.; Brikten, 
1974, 13»44. 

Cnn, i:ti iMM-lli-rv -ii I-:i;4l.incj : Cioy. I, WM 

{)piciiiin'. 1 ij^Ii'.h .irL hiii'L lure : Jean-Andre Kou.^uft, The Present 
SI..I. -h, \>: <•: !■<::.. -J. 1755, 95 (src 1 1' . I. J75 on the 
authorship! The second quotation noted by Gallet, 1975, 43, from 
Figneron's edition oi Milizia. 177). A French guide to England is 
|G.L.] Lc Rouge's Cunosilef Je l.ondres et de VAnj^leterrt, 1766 
(second td , j. 

D'Holbach In England; Diderot. Utltn to Sophie VollaaJ, 145-6. 

14 The role t>f Hawksmoor ; the views of Kattfinann, 1968, 19-20, seem 

largely to reflect the author's simpliried approach to buildings. 

English opinions of the French; quotations from Thrale. 95, 
TUeknctte^ 2, 151, and 1, 6-7; see alao Moeti^ 1, 29, and Pujottb, 
171-4 and 186-96 (praMttittioa). Ftr vlilioR to ftanee ice A. 
Babcaii. La Vnaxm m Bma dt kt Rtaalsiaim A kt MvolutlaK, 
1928. 

Inicmi: Cim:.iik.n- quiiutiun from Mcrclci. Tar>leiiu. 1, 181; see 
llniu-u'cur, //Litiua-, 4. 455 509; Gallet, 1972. U>9 37, 

Thf hnusi- of Laborde: quotation from Waljxilr, t>, 171-5; later 
owned by the Due de Choiseui, the house is described bv Thiery, 
Paris. I, 187 The patronage ol Laborde is discusved bv Bover in 
BSHAF. 1954,214 26, 1961. \^^ 52 (with the history of the house), 
and 1967. 141 52 (the collections of his son). See alsD Thiriozi, 
278{f ; Gallet. 1972. 169 |Lc Carpcntier). 

INipulation of Paris estimated at about 500.000 in the mid-ccntiny, 
with Lyon at 160,000 and Bordeaux at 100.000 (Cobban, 1, 48). 

Cdnnne: Sfgur, 2, 16; see also nota on "■'■"—j ch. 12 hdow: C 
Ballot, /.'/ntradluclion thi madmime em Anace. 1923i, 9ff.; Le 
Promieiat a Pari$, 171-2; on his houaaa Thifay, Parte, 1. 1(8 and 
172. and Scott, 8(-91 (hU collection). 
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15 Njpo!eon'5 Pjrk: 4ec chs H and IS above. 

16 French and Italian music: quotation from Mercicr. Tableau, 1, 162; 
also ManBontei, 2. lOSCL, and Ckcqiiy, Ci, 112-19. 

nmmi: see ch 4 ibovr. 

Boudiardon: sn: c^|Ull.llly Levey, S7-8. 

I ' [Icmjiij j'jri-. •.'.•>.' i\iul Tlcirl J'' i. h .1 n I r i i i u, T llllWllf ifti 

L Ji«i.ir atfTH'i in irontif, cd. L- Lalannc, 1885. 

l> OpinianB cf SaaiiDCi aaantiaiM bam Hm MtowlMie, mi. 301-2, 
Quatrnncic, 1830, 2, 337. and Uugler, 1769. 182. 

Suufflol : eipeclally the thi:rmit;.". Hu- l.ir.'i lv jnillustrated 
monograph by Monval, based on the extensive documentation of 
the Maison du Roi in the AN. Short contemporary obituaries 
appeared In the Journal de Paris, 16 Sept. 1780 (vol. 2 of Abr^, 
ilMII.), by Renou. and in the NknlagK, 1781, 191ff. Inprimaaia 
KOA. mh 13^9), by a M. Cuttthim; ■ imtioe by die arddtBCt, 
probably a pupil of Souf flot. Philippe B I wi i l m t (Bcattoiwd in cady 
editions of the NBC), seems lo be uadiacQVcnble. For the UlenitMK 
befoR 1937 see Thkme Becker, 31; bkwb renMly Hamtmcur, 
Himoln, 3, 99Sff., and 4, 188-205; Ftotaet; and Gdlet 1972. 185. 

SoufYldt'N epit.iph srt* ;-h i .ibnvr 

Souffl'^it .It I icsiic^ , .-^.mllltlc■-Nii:(^lJ^ DuLltc\nf Ri-i^:um Ja t-inu^vd 
Ri-r') 'i' .J H l.idi-t I'lOJ. 1 1'l ick-is 111 Si.uill>ii. '.jviiigthat 
he h-iJ ni.idt dijv.ir;^-. ji InstiL^ djiis s.! icuiiLisL-' (tlii-S may 
p.Ti'.ihlv h.i\ c nccn in the 1 '-Uis, whc-n lu- working at Lvon). 

IV: iTcriLh architfL lure in the Ute s<"vent<*enth century; for a ^netal 
Mj»vcy see Anthonv Blunt, A^i unj Ar^UCtWt fH PrOnc* 
liOa-nOO. 1973 revUed ed.. chs 7 and 8. 

SmiffliitUiaaiiie: CD. DC, 146 (also DC 138). 

22 RomanardilleetURintliecariyciidtteeitthce^^ 

yyyftvOxXCvnnyaimT.ArtandAt^tettirtinnahlSlO-iaOO. 1973 

ft) , ch 10: Oechslin, 1972 

Cirlo honuiu . K. Coudenhove-Iirthal. Cario Rmlijnu. 1930; Braham 
jnd Hager; Hager inJWCI. 1973. (Colovseum church project). 

Panini: BerdiiMiido Aria, dan Paolo Pmim, 1961. 

Fwncb a r diHwng a In <hc early ei^tecath OMMury: lUu ncp wu, 
Hltum, 3: GaUeC 1972. ud la GBA. 1996, 1, 145-68: and Kdnein, 
<i»4,Sand«. 

24 Scrvandoni: a modem, well iUiiMnted monograpb Is seriously 
needed. Booiu by and attrllnited to Servandoni aw ilned In the BN 
catalogue. Cktntempatary obituaries appeared in the NleroMIe, 
1775, 223-36 (teprlnted In KIM. lBCO-61, 115-18), and In 

l^gneron's edition of Milizia, 459 70; see also Thiery, Paris. 1. 
391fT,. and Quatremere. 1830. 2. 285fr. For more recent litcratiirc, H. 
de Chennevicres in fiet'iie jVi arts Jctoratifs, 1880-81, 22 7. 170 6. 
403 6 and 429 35; Chavret, 362 5; J. Bouche In GBA. 1910, 2. 
121 46: Thicmc Becker fl<»Jb|, vvnh bibliography. Gallct. 1972. 
IM; iind RoLind-Michc], I'F, .129 M R^r the si.ijjc '.vorl<. Dccugis 
and Revmond. 90 5: P Bjurstrom in RSHT. 1954. ISO 9: .ind C. di 
.Matteo'in 1971, 40 3. ForSt-Sulpice. E. MalKus in <,!iA. 1922. 
2, 283 92: Lcmesle. 37 8. 48 51 and 58: Midcknai. 1962. 
27» SO: B. Svdholt in IH.A. 19b (. 85 9U l uith bihliographv | 

Early nineteenth-century praise of St-Suipice ; Quatremere, 1830, 2. 
292. 

25 Blondel on Ser\'andoni : quoted by Middtcton. 1962. 280. 

The Academy in the late eighteenth century: PV(ed. Lemonnierj, 
and Lemonakrln RAAM, 1927. i, 1 1-26 and 173-8; TWfay, PuHs, 
I. 3»fr.: AAf, IS53. 419-24 (llsi of architects), and m7-i». 

273-313 (Ustofprbe-winnen. by M. A. Duvivter): AN. 01 1930 and 
1073 (documenution): M. Rousseau In BSHAF. 1935. 275-^8: M. 
.•\iiljnier in BSHAF. 1961. 215 24 (premises in U>uvre): and W. 
ikiuleau-Rahiud in GBA. 1966, 2. 155 64. See .ilwi Herrmann. 1958 

IdilTiculties of Desgodetz), and ChafTec, 61-5 h,ui:in..ir\ jnd outline 
<i! .■\c.idem\ if.uhiiig ptoctdurcs). Hor the Pti - ..• in drjivtngs, 
engraved only from 1779. icc Kuscnau In .-'..'i, jnd .Allais, 

Uclourncllc and Vaudnver, iiuriJ . J'atih'.:i\:u!f 
laob. The earlier drawings have now been photographed by llie 
Invenialre and a catalogue Is being prepared. For Acadeniea in 
general see N. Pevsner. Aendemies of Art, 1940, chs 3 and 4. 



NOTES TO THE TEXT 

T1ieAccadcmiadlS.IJica:dia«ringtcaialiignedlaMafaMiLapriiiil 
and Vaieriani. 

Pcrrault see cspedaQy WoI^iDg Hennami, Thi JhiorycfClaiidt 

Ptrrault. 1975. 

Desgodets: HeRamn, 1958. 

26 Thicknesse on Lyon ; Thicknesie, 1,51, and 2. 4 1 

Lyon in the eighteenth ccntur>': principally, KlcmcLiusz. / viin. 2, 
1371f., and .'. viir! ..V' .i;.y:r!i v a no.v ;Diir.5, 1925, 37lf .; .Monta^cnn, 2. 
8<)2!1. : .iiiJ i_. riiegi'.ul du l.ut and A. Pcricaud, .Vi)t;tf io;-Li^!^,ph:uuf 
sur \) fiHc Jc Z.VIT!. 1S)4 

The woi k (i! Souf (lot in l.von : see Monval, 84-95 , (Brfjjhoi i!u I.ui|. 
.Vfi'.'anijV. /Jlil^-rjr.'ii^'u. ^ rr iturraim, 1828, 127IT. The -.VDr:-. .it jn 
early follower. Toussaint Lover, is illustrated by Erik-.cn. 1474, pU 
32-4; for Leonard Roux see ch. 8 above. 

NaioiR'*lenen:CAX303 (see also XL 327-8, and in >tAf, 1853. 
259aad30O). 

Soufflot's discourses : quoted in Pctzct. 131 47. 

The Loge-au-Change: Cochard, 1817. 266, and Moofalcon, 2. 862; 
Pevsner, 1976, di. 12 (exchange). 

The Hdtel-Dieu: Kleinclausz. 2. ISlfT.; Cochard, 1817, 64ir.: 
Monfalcon. 2, 86 1 ; Statuts el reglemens generaux de flUpltal . . .et 
Grand Hoiel-Ditii Jc h :■!!!€ dc Lyon, 1757. A project by Servandoni 
ii mentioned by Pigncron, 4fi Jn. ForhOSpltalslBfeiiefaiSeeFevsoer, 
1976. ch. 9; and ch. 14 above. 

28 SouCTot joins the Academy: PV, 6. 130p3 Noivember 1749); he was 
promoted In 1755, PV, h, 247 (10 December). A project by Soufflot 
for the 1753 Place de la Oonoorde project is iiluatcued In tin 1973 
Hermitage exhibition catalogue. 35 (oo. 97). 

Mme de Pompadour and the arts: Dufort, 1. 98. 

2> Le Blanc Mo.7,>d L.is>;idy (deUiled biogtaphy): Brikscn, 1974. 
226 32 (quotations! : Zmijewska, 45 50 (art Otltkbm). On Le mime's 
teMres d tm franun-. sec C! . 1 . 175 ('dont le too dur «t Insolcflt a 
tousjours deplu au.x lioniieies gens ). 

Cochin: S. Roche Wave, Charks-Nkolas Cochin . . . (1715 1790), 
1927; Erilcsen, 1974, 23311. (quoations); Zmijewska. 94-8 (art 
ciltleisa): and Ogchln's mm Oewr** diiwrKs, 1771. 

Marig^ In nak: MmwaL 96-1C7: Marqnlset* 2S-J6: Cochin, 
Veye^iTiaBe, l7SS(3val4:MBiedePonipadeui'saiHnliahtening 
letters to UaiifDV ate in Convspondancr de Mme dt Pompadour ante 
sm pirt. M. Pamen rr son /rrrr, M. de VandHns, 1878; a bitaf 

account of the )<iurnev hv II Roujon is in [ ' .Ami drs momuntnU M 
Jojr.'v. 1K99. 32.UT . ;ind 19CW. 1 1 ; lor caricatures by Gheaiof the 
travellers sec M. N. Benlsovlcb In Apotio, 1967. 344-5. 

Soufnot at the Accademli dl San Luca : Us presentation drawing has 

rcccntlv been rediscovered hv Werner (X-chsIln 

30 Pacituin: Uujnont's La Huincs jc- I'aeaum. 1764 (dtditalcd to 
Marigny); see also S. LanginJWC/. 1930. XUL 48-64. and A. Bltmt, 
Neapolitan Baroque and RectKO Ardiiteeture. 1973, 169-6. 

Souilloi in Viterbo; MonvaL 106;lbrhisind|gBStionseeMan|iiiaet, 

36, and ch. 5 above. 

Cochin and Bellicard : O/ijc-riu/nms \ur j'e.s antiijuues de la vilk 
d'HercuUumm, 1754 (see also CL, I, 196-7); for BelUciid, Erouatd 
and OecbsUn In PP. S2-S. 

Cochin's Lvcurgus blcsse' sec DiJi-rm Salons. 1, 105 and 1 IS. 

Rue Champileuri: 'brevet dc logcment' for Soufflol .ind Cochin, 
XAAF. 1873, IIO-II. 

Soufflot's appea r ance in Cormpend'ance litterairt: CL, 1,91, 

The Lyon tbeatie: MonvaL 118-23 (SoufUot's opinion, 122); 
CoebaH. 1817. 165. and 1829, 349: Monfakoa. 2, 860-1: 
Hauieooeur, Hlsto<re, 4. 187; Pevsner. 1976, 630: and 76. 

The ellipse: the shape was especially rennmmmded by Vaue, 1782, 

16 

Acliiig .MarmiiiUel attributes the change to more realistic acting lO 
MUc <.1ji:oii jnd sec also ch 1 ) above for tlic role of the Comtede 
Lauragu.i.sl .icc- rding to Kleinclausz, Soulllot's theatre opened 
with a pcrtormance ot Berenice with Clairon in the title role 
but Monval gives Britannkus am the opening play* On iheiriwl 
changes in general see Bapst: M. Bafton, Qamdt, 1948, 187 and 
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passim; mi D. Lynhan. The Cketwftcr Mwvm. 1950. ibr the 
activity of Novcrre at Ljren. 

13 The H.i' m:i-:-.t V tlu in ttrdiT ol sc'mi>ril\' under Ctjbricl, until 

177^ (set- ch. ^ dbuvc). were three Intendanli jnd Ordonnaieur», 
and three OaBiriM eu ri^faifciMX (^JhMHodlr nyi^ far oamfHe. 

1760). 

The corjon noir: Grandmjivin. 47 S(V .ind 1 r GulHrey tn Ji*MW 
AMtorifur noto/iarrr r( hmgraphufue. 1873, 23-6. 

Mme OcofMn : Flem de Segur, Le Jt(giHim<fe fa n<r Softit-^MHrifc 
1197, and Aldls. For Mmc GeofTrtn's Influence on M^rignv. DuAm. 
I, IIS. According to Callet. 1964, )7. Soufllot had made a design Ibr 
the eawway of M. Ceoffrln'i g|a» fiKtoiy; since the husband died 
In 17S0, be n»ay have been la oomact with the OeoOrias before faJs 
Italian journey. 

nderat and ManooMel on Soufflot: Mamontel. 1. 366; Didetat 

Comspondaact, 6, 24 (18 January 1766: 'Elk |Mme Le Gendre) 
descendit dans une petite sallc a manger ou ellc fut exposec aux 
alternatives du Iroid et du chaud et au bruit oontinu de la 
redouubic {. ..nitir Jl- Soufiloi, qui nc ccssa pas de tonner trols 
ow quaere beures de suite i w* orelUcs delicaKS*). 

ManBontcl on Caylus: Mannontd, 1. 267. 

The Comti- dc Civlus notice in the Secrologie. reprinted in Rl'A. 
1860 61. 106 10; Thicry. Pans. 1, 407 8; S. Rochcblavc. Fvsaj sur 
te Comu de Caylus. 1889: the introduction to Cavlus' own Vies 
dViitiaces du XVtlte sUcU (ed. A. Foniainej, 191U; j'. Sezncc. EsatOs 
sw DMnW «r faaUqmU, 19»7. 79-96 ('U Sia^ aBttouaiiel; J. 
Babdon, CHoOe de biiiaes de la eolltctUm Caylus, 1928; Znijewska, 
79 8'j this .lit criticism). 

The Abbe Ekirthclcmy ; M. BadoUc, L'Abbe Jcan-Jucifues Barthelemy 
(1716 1795) ft I HefliHisme en Ahmk dans la sicoade maitU du 
XVllU mich. n.d. 

Souillot in Paris: iw Monval, 131-SO; llie mUtact's lettBT books 
are AN. 01 1542, 1M3, IS)2 and IS». Par Bordeaux and Reins, 

where the architect was Sophie Voltand's brother, sec AN. 01 1904 : 
Lavcdan, 1941, 319. For Notrc-Dame. AN, 01 1690, and Thicry, 
/Mrts,2.a8and 109.BgrtbeLouvie,Monval, IJI-23S;Cbrlsi.79ff.: 
Hamecoeur. Hbtoln. 4. 196-S: dup«er S above. 

FiEiniilt's pRriects far Sle-Ge w r vttw i; Vebet in BM, 1997. 81-96, 
and R. StFandVl! >» KHAP. 1971. 49-99. 

J3 Soufllot's Stc-Gcnev ie\ L- see tile bih]iL>),jr jph\ ill .M.ilhieu. ih"' ; 
Jean Rondclct, Mtirunre hfiUmijue '.ut ie Jimf Ju t'aruhtim /rjn* jn. 
An V (1797); A. Kondelct, NMtce htstortque sur I't^Use de Siiime 
Genevieve. 18S2; IMganiol, 6, 98-10): Thicry, Puns. 2. 240(T.; 
MoBval 423. SIS: fttaet: Hauiecocw, Miitstra^ 4L IM^; Mid- 
dlelon, 196), 105-18: Braham. 1971 ; Chevalller and Rabreau. 

St.-Koch - .) -I' K.!!H-Illll .1 I ..'•■„ .J. ',..ir;,' ;'..r;', IM".!, v»Ml 

bibliomphy. H)r the cunaparable later cigluceiuti-centurv cathed- 

nU of VeiaaiUcs awl U Rochaile see P. Moisy in CM.' 1952, 1. 
89-102. 

The complexity of the portico: critidacdL for example, by Legrand 
and Laodon, I, 113. 

36 Bernini's designs for S. Andrea al Quirinale: H. Braiaer and R. 
Wittkower, Die XOdmm^ des GlanJtarmzo Bendid, 1931, 110-13. 
Statues on towen and colii m ni, as opposed to domes, were 
oonu&Qoplaoe, 

Brebion's opinion: memoir ijiaoted in FMxet. 147, 

Chapter 2 

yi Blonde! contem|>iii jiy obituaries by Franque in Jourv^a dc^ iVou*- 
un\ et Je^ .wiencrN, 1774, 1/2, ')i9 70, and in the ,Veirci/wi{if, 1775, 
223-36 (reprinted in RVA^ I860 61, 409 I)): short biography by 
A. Frost. J.-F. Blondel et son oeuvre. 1S60. More recently, J. Lejeaux 
inJMAJM, 1927. 2,21}-34and271-«S;'nijaDeBecltcr(1910|b with 
bibliography: Pafiaetini4iWA, 1927, 171-6 (aae alao iVitAf, 1878, 
73): Hautccoeur, Histoire. 3, S9«ff.; R. Middlctaa in JSAH. 1932. 
16-19: CA. March 1967. 74-81 : Erikaea 1974. 2SI-4. For the work 
of Blondel's ao& Georget-han^oK ace J. Lejeaux In BSHAF. 1935. 
8'> •j;J.HaritetonrG*Miofaww.l964.IS9ir.;aBdJ.P.M«|Bneiin 
Ff. sa. 

Chamfam* Id lteil:*BB Harris, I»63,ina9i4, 1966, Sl-4,and 1970, 
4-6, 14; Biiksen. 1974, 139-41. 



38 Blondel on seventeenth-century architects: IHseaars ear ... 
rareMtectitre. 1747. 4. 

(rjbiiel e.iilier literature, includinj; the mimn^r.iph^ by CrimMirt, 
JuC,;:iti-i4/inV Giibrtel. 1933, and lel^. Angf jMijuei Oabnel, 1924 
(2nd ed.^ IS superseded by Tadgell, 1978, where the links between 
Blondel and Gabriel are thorou^ly analysed. See also Quatramtee, 
1830, 2, 311-20; Hauteooeur, HisMn. 3, 54801; Collet, 197X 
161-2: and P. Vttry In AAF. 191), 307-8 (bust of Gabriel by 
Lcnoynr) 

39 Mantart \ house, sec Maurice Dumolin. ttuJcs Je lopogmphit 
partssenne. 3 (1931). 369 

Gabriel and the kins collaborate: Croy, 1, 21 3, 224. 232. 

Marigny and Gabriel: see Rabreau in BM. 1972. 360; Memoirts 
setrets. 20. 13 (wifaidi ako mfntinn a quaird about dw garden of the 
Hfitd de Pompadour. 18, 323, 8 October 1767): see also Tadgell. 

4 7: .ind under de W.tiMv, ch. 6 above. 

Place de la Concur de ; Lidgeil. 1 7'> HI ; S. CJranel in ^;«/\, I'J'iy, 1, 
153 6h, 1962, I. 21t 4(1, in /tS7^U-, 1961, 107 11. and in VV. 1962, 
161 218; .ilso Thicry. /'jns, I, 'W.ff ; F. Lamberi in BSHAF, 1938. 
85 97; P. I..ivrd.in in VV, 19i6; and M. de Ptadd dc Laoiase, Glddr 
histonque de t 'Hdtel de la Mannc, 19S6. For dw EMie Miliaire, 
Laulan; Tadgell. 181-94; and A. Mqwux in L'AKUttetm, 1929, 
23-7. 

ii Le Vju s drawing for the colonnade: see M. WUtdey and A. 

Braham in (SBA, 1964. 2. 3-17 62. 

Criticism ol the Place: Uugicr. 1765, 25; Landon. AtUtakS, 10 

(1805), 61 (also Blondel, 1774, 2. 2050.); Udoux, 108; satirical 
epi8niiiquo(edbyCF.Gooeh,£«rtsXV,4tlied., 1966,246. 

4Z Versailles: seeespedally Tadgell. 84-1 19. and la itlt.MMCh,l97^ 
155-64; Radaals (interiors). FoBtatnehlcau: Y. BottlBcaii. L'Art 
d'Ange-JacquB Gabriel d frnwrdnrMMir. 1962; taigUL 12^-40. 
Compiegne: ArAMff de la SadM Umtrlque dt Con^HgK, 1944, 

67 H4, Tadgell. I'tO 51. 
Petit Trianon: Tadgell. 124 7. 

The \ ers,n!ies Opera ; Tadgell. ll** 24;jlviP. Pradel in GB/4, Wi. 
I, \m 25 MHF. l**??. 3 48: V Verlct in RMT. 1957. 133-54; A. 
Japy. I Opcr..: tvycl d,- \\-rs<.it!Ws I'K.tt; ,A Grub-cr in R>4, 13, 1971, 
87-97 (unreasonably dimiiiishiog Gabriel's role), 

43 Gafariei's tetters on the Opto: In Mncwcdlrnnowe, August 1770, 

l74tT .ind <^ptcmbcr 1770. 2. 18!tT 

OpinKins ol the Oper,i Crt>y, 2, 390 and 404ir, ; Thralc, 131. 

The Frcderikskirkc : Elling: .Meldahl; TadgcH. 203-7; and see 
further under lardin. ch i above 

44 Matlgny: quotation irom Notice ncLroloj;i<juc in Journal Uc Paris. 
Majr 1781 (noted by Soott. 26); see also Marquiset; Bord. 284 
(Creemaaonry): E. Mantet, La C oHe et iea des stMues da Marquis de 
Marigny. 1885. 1-109; also SAAF, 1874. 367-72; NAAF. Itm. 
388-404 (sale). 

Opinions of Marigny : Crcquy. 4, 55 ; Obcrkirch, 2, 35. 

Marigny's drinking: Oufott 1. 1 IS. As Mile Moaique Mosaer kiadty 
informeil me large qnantttics of wine appear Id the InweBtary of 
Mtaars. 

41 Mannontd on Marigny: Mannoatal 1, 200|> 223. 

Goui^iec c ). 224; see alaoWalpolA 6, 400(19 Jbmiiaty 1766^ 

and ch. i above. 

RosHn's portrsit: Brikseo. 1962, and 1974. 35-6. 

Marigii'. s st.i:eiiieius on taste; Brilueo, 1962, 97--8; and CD, 11, 

457 8(1 Se[)tcrnlx.'t 1762). 

46 Metursand its park : Monvat, 402-21 : and cspcctallv Mosscr. 1973; 
alsoGanjv m K.i.lM. IQi'i. !, I'j7 74. F U-sucur In Memmrei Jtia 
.VMfte Ji •. .W!f>;ir,\ c; .'cfte^ Jf /..■;? -cI-C /let. 1912. 1 2''b and Dupfi 
in ,\1rmiiirfi Je Smu-tf Jf<, .icutitc.s I'i Icarvi Jc Hli'H. IbbO. 99 177. 
For Soufflul's visits, P. Ratouis dc Limay, ( n Amateur orleanais au 
XVIIU itnle Atxnan-n.m^s n,'sfn,hes (l7iS-IH0O). 1907, 66-8 
(reference Itindly supplii il h\ •(. ■nui .Middlcton). 

Marigny's Chinese pavilion : Monval, 417-18; Mosscr, 284. 

47 Marriage of Marigny : Marquiset, 135; and Baroa de Marieourt 
ildadame dr Soasa a safaauue, 1907 (Martgny's dangbter). 
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Mjirigny's housr Thit-ry. Paris, 1, M; AN, 01 1252 (Mlfigny's 
personal papers): MjiLjuisct. II Iff. and 141; HmtBeaeur. HisZocnb 
4, 198 9. Gilleu 1972, 29. 

Mjrigny on Italun art: CD. 10, 336. 



Cheaters 

44 Laugier: sec especially Hermann. 1962 (and review by D. Nybcrg in 
AB, 1964, 10711., stressing the relative tuiimporunce ol Lodoli lor 
Laugier): and Middkum, mx 97-lM: al» KaMfiaann, IMa, 1 34: 
Znijewska, 89-90 (art critldan); and CL 6. 23>-4 (oMttuiry). 

At Cordcmoy's idcjb loi . Iiun lics : cipccijlly tlic second ( I ,'11 1 l Juioii 
c»I hiN bot»k whrrc his uir-iN ti<*velopcd in response to the cnticisni ol 
breiier (Middleti>n, 1962, 2S() 90) 

Reactions to Lausicr:C/. l,88andil.: Blondd. 1774,2. li:aiidsee 
aho G(nillaiwi^ RtmanfiKM jur an liiirr, I7M. 

Medieval cathedrds: Obcrldrdx 1, 216; TUeknesw, 1, 30; Thralb 
69. See especially the tumy in Middletin], 1962, 310-10. 

Stc-Oroix. Chcncsscau. 271ir, and sit under Tmujid. ch 8above. 

St-V'jast A de Cardevaquc and A. Tcminck. L'Abbaye de SaiiU- 
Vaas!. 1863 68. 2. 'tin.: AledBKii,laCaMdraksd'ArraBttleun 

fiVijui-s, 19}}, Evans, 50. 

V) Contani d'lvrv; Conlant's own Oeuirvs d'architecturt, 1769(review 
in AfiTiun- Jc rrum i-. luly 1770. 2. 166); NAAF. 1885, 76 7 (dc.ith); 
Thit-mc Becker II912), with bibliography , T, H Lunsingh Schcur- 
leertnfiSHAF. 19)4. 291 6(Hd(el dcThicn); Hauteooeur. Histoirr, 
3, SMfr.: Middleion. 1963, 92-4. 

The Palais-Royal: Oiampier and Sandoz, I. 51} 22. T. Sauve) in 
BM, 1962. 185 90: E. Dupczard, Lc Kik.i>-K.> vu, Ji- Pans, 1911. 
NAAF, 1872. 96 (housdiold of Due d'Orleans: lor Croy's fnendahip 
with Cbnlant, Cny. I, IS2). 

The Afalim de ftatfafmant: TbSiry, PariM, 2, M8 (SouSlat uasd 
bliek vauK* ef a timllar kind for llie sacristy of ftetre-Done, 
Middleton, 1963, 92). F. Rousseau. MSHP. 1918, !7| 227 

The Madeleine: AN, 01 16ft8 (documents and drawings); Gruel. 
1910k 28-33. and in BSHAVIUAP, 1900. 107-18: Krel^. 2SI-7; 
Bannardot. 36^; Gallet in BMC. 1965. 1. 14-19 (CHitant's model); 
and Oiutuic, AMabiqgntphie. See ch. 15 above for the later history. 
(The projects for Ste-Genevieve by Desboeub (175)], which 
SouiDot was said to have plundered for his own dc^gn {Mimains 
sevrets, 6. )27. and 2-1, 22<>. 4and 24 October 1772),ai«yCtniateold- 

fasbloned ihan Conum't projects for the Madeleine.) 

S3 Legeay: Kiij&iann. 19SX 4S0-3; Harris, 1967, 189-93; Bfaouae de 
MnntcliK, 39-46; Bnuard and Airiardi in J>P, 179-100. and hi AF 
Orfinfw, 199-108; CD, 9, 382 and 386. 

Cochin on Legeay: Cochin. 1880, 142. 

S} De IVoy on Legeay : CD. 10, 1. 

Le){eay in Berlin ; Mrouse de Montclos, 39-41 ; Ckriombler, p. 60 and 

pK 211. 217 IK (S! MfdwiR's) 

' ) I fKcn in Paris Vicl dc St-Maux, 5«. n, I'l ( ilv qiintcvs m i'crousc 
Jl Muntclos, 41). 

v., L>umi>nt . Cn fsjwtiallv 9. 426, and III lO", I)umi)nl\ Amnhu^^- 
taphie, Haulciiicui, Hi\(iiin; i, 59411,, Cillii, I'i7j, I uiu.ird 

and Oeehslin in /'/-. l4)-6. Amongst Uumun; s uwii tiiticLinins ul 
engravings are Ditaib des plus iwerie.ujnii-s /ur (irv; J'unhntxiur f de 
la BasUique de SatM Pierre, 176). BtuJes d'anhiiedurr tic dijjeraus 
moftre* itoUem (with dated ena« vings of 1 778), and Suitt de projets 
dttailihdes sallts de spectaelejd^ted engravings of 1772-75). 

.lardin: the basic study is (' 1 tspm.issf in RAAM. 1910. 2, III 22 
and 227 38; also C. Ellinjj. Jjrdm i Ku'n (StuJier /rj Sproi;- og 
Oldttdsforskning, 19}), 194} (Ircnch translation in PF Colioque. 
181-94); also CD. 10, especially 163; Jardin's own Plans, coupes et 
ahnthHS de I'Bjgfite Iteyait de Prtdirie V a Ctyienh^ 1765: 
OnmdniBiMin. 77-8 (ennoUanent in I768X end NAAF, 1889. 
2)2-4. and 1895, 340-3; Thiene Becker. 18 (1925); HauMoetar. 
Histoire. 4. 209-12: Gallet, 197X 166; Bnham. 1973. flg. 22 (Mx 
de Rome drawing): Erouard In PF, IS5-9. 

Jardin in Copenhagen: EUing: Meldahl; the drawings ibr the 
Frederikskiike are in the liaailcivct, Cbpenhagen. tCortsanlin- 
gen. 341. NAAF. 1878, 35, and 1895. USff. (hU cm^). 



NOTES TO THE TEXT 

58 Cnmninilii on Jardin's Ftederikskirlce pro)ect(: QllBjL 31-2; CD, 
1 1. 118; and PV, 7, 133 (24 Jamiaiy 1763). 

Jardtai's laler career: see l>V, 8. 316 (9 Decenber 1777). and Tbiiry, 
Furis. 2. 198 (park of Mate VleUUrd): CaDet, 1972, 166. 

PctltOl: see MarOO PdlCgli finnemtinJit Akssamlri' I'^tUiU, 
1 727-1 aOI , 197S ; aiandaaison. 6O-2 (ius amion m«r. 1 760) ; Gruber 

in GBA. 1971, 2, 355-70; Erouard, Oechsifai and ArrlsoU in PF. 

Z50-ea. 

Baneau: FMwt. 1962;GaI]ct, 1972, 141. 

Le lonrafai: Harris, 1967. 193-5: R.P. Wonder in Apolh. 1967. 
354-9; Eriksen, 1974. 44-8 and 201-2; Brautrd and Oeduiin in PP. 
201-15: Roseobetg hi JM. 40-1. 1978, 173-202; NAAF, 1878, 33 
(his CMgi Car Rim&. 1758). 

De Troy's optnion : cn. 9. 441, msi 111 172, and 81-2. 

LcLorrainand Akcni Friksen in K:'t:i!li;',U}n<^Tidskrift. Ixcemhcr 
1963, 94 12(^1 

Ul l.ive,ind his houses: l>ulort, 1,86 7: Thirion. 2<i", I rikson. 1961 
(his furniture), 1963. 344-51. 1974,48-51, 97 8, 11. ir. I". 7, and 
pis 105 7. Sfoti. 72 "■ I .■- I ivo owned a view by de Maciiy of the 
interior of Stc-Ccnc^iL l i. i .,v.<i: ij.'ims, 1. 1761, 130); IMau in 
BSHAF, 1920, 222 M (i.jmb ol Mmc dc la Uvc). 

M Opdalonsofthe furniture : Cochin. 1880, 143: C<i/d<(>i:ueMaMir<fa»dir 
|>^lMHnr et sadptwre frun^isc dt M. de la Live. 1764. 

Neuflorge: Thieme Becker. 25 (1931), with biMiographv: Kauf- 
mann. 1968, 151-4; Enkscn, 1974. 207. 

Presentation of Recucil to Academy ; PV, 6. 305 (September 1757). 
and 7. 282 [15 June 1767) 

61 Opinjons of NeufTorge: Blondel, 1774. 2, 316, speaks of the 
'pemnleur' of his style. 



63 PIranesi : Henri Focillon. Giovanni Battista Piranesi. 1918. and John 
Wilton-Ely, The Mind and Art of Giovanni Batlisw Piranesi. 1978 
(with up-to-date UbUogniphy); for Piranesi and France, ivtejanes. 
Arrizoli and Brunei in PP. 271-301 ; and PF Co//of ue, passim; 
Marigny's acquititkin of works by Piranesi. CD, 11, 139, 176, 413. 
417. 514. 

Fltanesiand Roman vaultine: ICarl Lehmann In Piranesi (exhibition 
cataicqpie). Smith College of Art, Northampton, Mass.. 1961, 89. 

64 llcvieworCoehhiandBeillcard:a:„ 1, 196-7. 

Le Roy : obituary by Dacier in Histoire et mimoires de I'lnstitut royal 
de France, ChsstdiistoirretJeliiteratureancienne. 1815. 1.267 84: 
Wiebenson. 1969, 33 4; .Mosser in PF, 220-4: BN Catalogue for 
Le Roy's publications: M. VVbUTen in i4Jl, 1959. 119^20 png|ish 
edition of the UkAws, 1758). 

le Roy's reputatioii : for ejiample Belanger in his life of de Wailly. 

hmmul Jf Pan\. 27 Brumairc. An VII. 260 2, 

Prix dc Rome drjwin^s sor PF, figs 1 16, 1 16 his. 

stujn and Rcvctt L UiMcntc ,n IWt, 19i8-39, 2. 128-46: 
Summerson, 239^0. VViebensoo. 1969, 1-18. 

LeRoy in Rome: CD, 10, 23, 413 and 503, and 11, 15. 

Reactions to the Rttines: Cochin. 1880. 7g 9. 

M Le Roy's defence against Stuan and Rcvctt Ofrsfnwfmnv svr les 
edifices desancienspeupici, prriedccsdc ri:i:.-vf>n . p'.-!if;:r.iir,'\ '.t 
criti^uedes RuinesdeloGrixe.puhtieeiian-, unauvra^ angiois, iniiiute 
les Antiquites d'Athines. 1767. 

niancsi's reaction: see J. Wilton-Ely, The Mind and Art efGUtoaimi 
Battista nranesi. im ck. 4. 

Le Roy at the Academy : he wis a possible candidate for the post of 

Secretary hi 1768, when Sedaine was appointed {CL, 5, 479). 

Ir Rnv's brtJchurc nn i hurrhc\ Hwtoirf Jc hi Jt\pos;'].iri , f .,'[*\ 
lormes Jiljcenirs ijue /o Chrrtimy trnt Jimnof s a I'rurv tempies, Jcpuis 
le rigne dc Constantin le Grand, jusqu 'a nous, 1 764 (note on Laugier, 
73). Le Roy discusses the church of Stc-Gencvieve and the 
Madeleine (7611.1 in very simple Ktns. saying that both derived 
from the Versailles chapel and the Louvre cowniiade. 
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le Hay au lUpflBg: Ui MartHt 4tt 4mdatt ptu^a, ITT?: la 
HavfntdamamtiW; HmMOttRtdrndmsurkvalimultng 
duaneima, 17M;£<ltr»dM.AtMllBH««MrJam«iw. 1790(2n4cd.); 
MMiiBMnilS>l,I(AaVI^497ff.,andin(AiiX]), 141ff. 

Mrs Thrjle on Le Roy ; Thrjle, 1 17, 

Sl-Non: see I oiiKrtiiimb.iud, .Vain; .ViOT <•/ /■>Jv'i''''J'^-J ''•2'^ 
Le Voyage pitifrf'.LjUf Je^ Royaumes Je S^pU", i! it' S;i;;t-. i 'HI 86; 
Hauteoocur, Htstmre, i, 17;'ilciurd, AutobiMraphie : PV, 9. 68 (2S 
Behnury 17«^ mi 9. 133 (7 June 17«4). 

Houel : on U V<yqp pOlDKJf w dm Iks de Skite (1782f^ we 
Hautrcocur, Hisuin. i. 17, and Mijanet la PP. lSl-3 (with 
bibliagcaphy). 

OMiMra: thtUtMMuw befinc 1967 Ittrtiilifcd by T. McGMnick 

In tkt A mrlam Aaoeiatkn of AnIMttttitnt BtMqgnqpilkcn, 1967. 
11-16; br Ibe work at Men see note bdow. See especially 
Hameooeur, 19I2, AO-A-. J. Fleming in The Connoisseur, 1960, 
166-94; McCormicIc and Mcming in The Connoisseur. 1964. 2, 
219-41; McCormick in ISAM. l<>f.i, ?. 11* 26. and in Arts m 
Vrrsj-rriii.'. 19M, 2, l-l i Cltrisseju s exlcivsivc librjry, which 
Included Ledoux's Arehiucture. was caukwued ini sold 11-16 
November 1620. Rar the HSMi 4e b Mqmiae see ame on ch. S 
below. 

OfainaaD in Rome: CD, 10. 399. 4S7, 461K 

OMnMU't work at Metz; J. LeiMiix In L'Arditltctitn. 1926, 
115-21, and tn HAAM, 1928. 1, 22^)1 and 2. 129-)6. and 1932, 2, 
3-16. 

•7 Jcan-Ben;dmin de l-i liorilt- \(-f vh 1 1 .ibove; Vismc, 104ff. 

Eeole dcs Roots et Cluiuicn : the tusic study is by Dartein in APC, 
1900. 2, ^ 143: the documentation at the Ecole is listed in the 
Cdl^to^ue des hires. 2 vols, 1894, and the Catalogue dts manuscrits, 
18M; Vec also Thiery, iMm, 1. )66ff. ; Tarb« de S^HaIdouin, 7ff.; 
DaUn, Iliijei,6J; AidascheK 303;edltiaacaftlie>llRi«MHAng^ 

Perronct: see Dartein In APC, 1906, 4. S-87: lengthy obituary by 

f. C. Lesage, Notice pour senir a I'eloge de M. Pemmet. 1605, and 
Prony in Institut roval Je France, Seance puMiaue annuelle Quatre 
AcaJemtef. 24 April 1829, '>i "^b: also Grjndmjison. 70-1 
(ennoblement. 1761): Chavret: Tarbe de St-Hardouln, 2&rf.; B. du 
Montgolfler In BMC, June; 1969, 14-13 (butt by Maaieti). 

Roads and bridgin : TU£iy. itoii, 1, xxxix : Yonqg, 39; see alio Battel, 
1769, di, S. 

fl FbntLaii]BXVI:Il>itiiiiini4J>C, 1906,4,a8-148;B.IillanaBdJ. 
Omnia in NAAP. 1672. 371-7; M. A. Lrant in BMC. June 19S4 
(nMdel at dw Mnafe Ctamavaht «« loan fioB tlie Eoolr dea Rmia et 
rhiimfiri) 

«i» BlalUe and Young on Pemnet's bridgte: Biaildc 130; Yoaa^ 661, 

77 (Pbnt-Ste-Maxence), IS (OrKans). 

.An, h ff^ *s<iMhc rvt)!^, I c .\i.iNs<ui srr the V'lle of hiscollc<'1:nn .vilh 
biogniphv. 10 13 Mirch 1830; c;,ille:. It72, 171; Tarbe dc St- 
Hardouin. n ut Cmthcy : Oeuires jc M G^iu:he'^. 3 vols. 1809-16; 
Tarbc dc St-Hdrdouin.'4iff.; Hautccocur, Histotrt, 4, 205-7; Y. 
Beauvaloi in MCADCO, 27, 1970-71. 227-99 (Ills inflnaace in 
Burgundy). 

Bun and the La RncfaeUe Bonne: MouliB, 64-71. 

70 Young at Chjnteloiip Yfumji ^7 

BUiklc on Le Noire. BUikic. 192 (comment nude at Comptegne, 
178}). 

Diderot uuntcd hv Cuchcnno 1, 176; sec also Mornct, 1907, 
im Jl ' l'.iLi! I iLglitni. I'.i St~nttmeni de la nature Jam le 
preromunuimt europeen, 1960; for Uugler's views see Herrmana 
1962, 140-7. 

Gardens: most rcienlly Ihe exhibition JF, but without biblio- 
giaphy, .mil Wicbensun. l')7fi In general See <'..m.iv 1933,^08.4. 
1932.2.183 '57. IISS, 1.287 48, jnd in R.4.4M. 1934, 2, hi Rn|.ind 
further references below): H F Clj'k in !\\'!. 194} |b|, \'(> «■■•: 
Hautccocur, Hmoirc, 5, 3-50; Langner, 1963; D. Wiebcnson in 
jsAH. I'lbn. 1 ii, 9: Gaiict. 1972, 101-3. ChineM Infflnencwi, ace 

note on Intioduction above. 

LunevUlc : B. Scott in ApoUo, 1968, 100-7; WiabeiMnD. 1978. 10-14. 

130(blbUography). 

Gardens in England : survey in S uinni e n on, 276-7; Kimball, 1931. 
290:: Wlebcnaon. 197R. 39-63 (thaofj^. 



Mrs Thr.ile's comment: Thrale, 87 

VVateleiand Moulin Joll: J/". S2; M. Henrlet in GhA. 1922. 173-94; 
CL. 1. 367and2.370;W]cben*on. 1976. 15-19. i ii (bibliography). 

Cootempocary iitetature on gardens : JF. 80-1 ; |J. Morcl|. Theorie 
des fordits. 1776; Walpole, Essay on Modem Gardening, 1770 
(Rrvnch translation, 1784, by ihe Uui: de Nivernais); G. C. L, 
Hirschfeld, Throne der GancnKun\t . 177S il-rench translation, 5 
vols, 1 779-6S); Ligne, 1781 ; other sources arc listed by Wiebcnson, 
1978, 123-7. 

7J Tivoli: Thiery, Paris, I, 1400".; Mercier, (I797|, 4, 232 8: tjgne, 
176; JF. 52. Boutin : Swarte, 46; Pariset, 1961, 82 5; CD. 11, 12 (in 
Italy, 17S3)and 14; VigeeLebrun. Manoirs. 183-5; Thirion. 273ff.; 
OfaetldiGli, X 296. 

BtHMaoovllfe : Genrila'a om i> la comimmMm dto am 
1777; Blailde, 196-7, 186, 217; Oberldich. 3, 12; Young, 76; 

Laborde, s.v. Ermenonville; Croy, I, 182 (Contant working there la 
1752); Langner, 196J; ACF. 1; Siren, 125-32; Wtebenson, I976i, 
81 8, 1 30 (bibliography). Glrardin: A. Martin-Oecaen. te AcrnKr 
Ami lie J. -J. Rousseau, Le Manfuis Reni dt Gbmdbl (I73S-M$), 
1912; Gallet, 1972. 177 (s.v. Morel). 

Mnrfim tain e: flallde, 137; Young, 76: Laborde (s.v. Morfontaina); 
wiebenson. 131 (bibliography)^ U PcUctier de Morfawtalne: 
ArdascheTT, 177; Thiiir. Paris, h 60101 (hit Ml booit); Vlgf* 

Lebrvin, Memoirs, 196ff. 

Monceau: Canaontelle, Jontta de MimoMa, 1779; Thiiry, Airit, 1, 
64ff.; B. Dacicr ia SIP. 1910, 49-63; State, 121-5; JP. SS-B; 
Wiefacnaon in MHP. 1976. 5, 16-19, and 1978. 91-6, 131 
(bibUogiaphy). 

The Due de Chartres : sec note on Louis, ch, 9 below. 

Other early gardens Due d'Harcourt: Ganay in RAAM, 1923, I, 
59 64; Young, 103: Soulange Bodin. 1, 46 58 Princcssc dc 
Montmorency: sec under Lcdoux, ch 10 above Prince de Croy: 
Croy, 1, xxxi (Croy himself was politically anti-English: Ooy. 1, 
xxix). 

Bbikk on Henri: HaUcie, 143; on be«ainr and gardeaa, aee JP. 
114-120. 

y-uinfi <k: Rousseau and du Bany'sgwdeB: Youag, 74aad 28. 
Walpole on TlvoU: Walpok, 8, 65 (5 Augnat 1771}. 
V^fe tebnis't epinlem: Memeirs. 107-10. 

Le Rouge : see Siren. 107- 1 1 ; Wiebenson. 1978, pu.vtrm. 

RouiMau's tomb: T. Bodkin in GBA. 1936. 2. 156-66; JP, 147-8; 
WlebeUMMl. 197S, 82. 87. 



Cftaprer5 

7} Later dc v d upm e n t of Ste-Genevieve: Petzet. 43-58; Mathien, 
181-283; Middletnn, 1%3, 106-15; Braham, 1971. For other 
drawings, not necessarilv rightiv dated or rightly attributed, tee 
Uvedan In BSHAl\ 1954, 34-6. S. DialroBlaKMAP, 1960, 27-32, 
and Rabreau tn BM, 1972. 361-2. 

Grlnm on the Bnt project: CI. 2. 199. 

The drawings lor ihe t r\ pt Btjham. 1971, 585-6. On the subject of 
the Greek Doric in general see Pevsner and S Lang in AR, 194*. 
271 9, and Wiebcnson. 1969, 67 70 (appearance in France). 

74 De Machy's painting: see Diderot Salons, 1. 130, and B. du 
MoMgoMier hi MfC, 19S3, 1. S-ia 

75 Grinun on the crypt: CL, 4, 91. 

Pilon's sculptures: see Monval. 481-2; Cbevallier and iiabreau, 41. 
Griiiuy Smvinips on Vabds MmiIm: CMquy, 1, 29. 

77 Tbcdoawcfl764:ea|nviqg|cftlwpR4eapubUsbedbynHB^ 

6. 96-103. Disappraval for the dome wasvolced byLaugier, 1765,36. 

Etole de Droit: Thicry. I'arfi. 2. 241, Mercier, TabkCHL 2, lS-19; 
Monval, 463, drawings in AN, N III Seine 543. 

The Tuileries theatre : Thicry, Paris, 1, 391 ; Monval, 173-60; AN. 01 
1680 (coereapondenoe on Tuileries). 

theOobeliaafiKioiy and SouBlot'c fumituitt dcttgnc: J. Mondain- 
MonvaL Corm^mndemce de Stujpot . . . «on c Br m wt la aMnM/ocMm 
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desGobeUns. m«:Mo0vri, 317-47: EHantota/l|Mffo, 1962, 100;F. 
Wctson In ApMo. 1967. 219: Eriksen. 1974. 61. 

OtUdam of TuOeries theatre: kUmUm tecnts. i, 1140(120(24 

Juitiaiy and 7 I^bnur>' 1764); CL. 4. 91-93; /lnMl<flaiM. 126-7. 

Soulflot j Opera dc^iJ>n .Mi>nvjl I IS (i (ihc drawings he mcnliims 
line illustrated in Pcrousc dc Momclos, pi. 7i - ire probably the 
vvLirk of AnlniiiB. tee ch. 7 above). 

Tlie luiuvre staircase: Bannister. 251lf ; Christ, 82 An carlifr 
project for .1 staircase in the Louvre is illusirjtcd by Hautecoeur. 
Hisutin du Louvre 1928, 74 (drawinfi^ in the Louvre, Cabinet dcs 
DeniM). 

Minor works: AN. 01 1SS2, 29 JuBe 1764 (Prince de TiiMcy's 
aprtmcni). NAAF. IMl, 171. 204: iliU>, 1927. 291 ;iiSMi«A 1923, 
387 (letter for M. St-Ar). 

7S rule: tee MatUeu; tHact 67-S, and fonim; MIddleian. 1963. 
106-17; Cochia 1771, 3, 130ff. Accotdiqg to tbe Mimoins smeu. 
Pane was Httle kntnvn in 1770 (19, 299-300. 23 Jtanuaiy 1771). On 

his reLition to the Fncyctopedic see Wilson. Didmt, 360. 

Grimm on P.itte : CL. 6, 446, and 7, 34 6. 

The weigh! of Sourflot's done: Legrand and Uindon. I, lift n.l, 
give the weight on each pier as 7^ million pounds 

Cburcbes discussed by Soufilot u ibe Academy, ii. Agustino, 
FiacMi*: PV. 7, 121 (2iNimnbcr 17«2)u Meu. LM^: FV. 7, 119 
(6 Septtmbcr 1762). TBUsnlot Angmr PV. 7, 169 (3 December 

1 764). St-Marv-lc-Bow. London : PV. 8, 78 (2 July 1770). St-Etienne- 
ciu Mont: PV, 8, 146 8 |8 March 1773). S. .Maria della Salute, 
Venice: I'V. 8. 21-1 !":• (20 February l"?'^) Other drawings he 
brought todistu-,' ..lil ut j Kuiiijii jqucduci, I'V. H, 198 (11 July 
1774^ the temple ol Minerva Medici. I'V. 6, J41-2 (2i March mS), 
and a buntain by Bernini, PV. S. 334 (30 Jime 177«)u 

Patte in Loadon: Mathleu. 183. 

Drawing of diagaaal aectlaa : Braham, 1971, 990. 

79 The dispute of 1776; espedilly IfiddleMn. 1963. 113: Mathieu, 

246U. 

Changes of 1775; Almmoeh royal: 3. MoawaL 47-51; Marquiiei, 

I7(v Silvestre dc S.icy. 1953, 62fif. 

Mi(|ue: vrc ch. 14 above. 

Soufflot's cfiHaph : quoted in Qnatmnfae. 1830. 2. 346. 

SouiOM and Voltaire: VoMalie, 8S (1963), 219, no. 17426; NAAF. 
1878, 126 7 (amvc for Lyon. 1773). 

Obituary in Jnu'--;;!,' M Pans: Ahrej^. 2. pt, 2. ITB9: NAAF, 
1880-«r, 244-5 Iburiol in Ste-Cenevieve). 

SiinRlot'spnplbandfiDlltiwets.Souniot'ieRoauln'tcli. 14 above:. 

Brebion: Oallet. 1972. 146. Kondelel: ch. IS above. De Boiuge:Me 
his Aulobtogivphie. Etiennc Le Roy: Gallet, 1972, 173. Eticnaede 
Montgolfier: Gallet, 1972, 177 (the architect of the Cbiteau 
d'Aipiillon). Rayaoad: Gallet, 1972, 183. 

Lequeu ; volume pieaeBtad to BN, Eat.. Ha 4 1 : OB Lequeu hioBilf aee 
ch. 14 above. 

Souft'ol's cXL-i Liti'i^ tiM \tin..M nr.-;. : 'n i I'. Conisbcc. 

catalogue liI Vci::Lt tAliibit;iin Konwoiid House jnd Musce de la 
Marine, ['jtis I'y'h '7 : tor Chalgrin and his wife sec ch. 8 above. 

so SoulTIcifs hii.isf .iiui his collection- .Monval 'j<> hi, 67-71 , copy of 
5alec.it.ilo>;uf lil. Duples.sis 2K1 : \AAI-. 18K'). 108 < 2 (sealing oflfae 
house): PV or the Academy of Palming, 6, 141, and 8. 372. 

Bertin: DBF; ThUry, Pvrls. 1. 134 (hit house In Paris and his 

collection). His esute at Ch^tou: Monwd, 419-31 ; Gonay. 1933, 56: 
I ijutecoeur, Histoirr. 4, 202 3 : JF. 78. His Chinese eo U ection shown 
by Soufflot to die Academy: PV. 8, 242 (27 November 1775). 

SI Gift of the EneyclopMe: PV. 8. 387 (30 August 1779). 

Succession of Brcbion : Moin.:l. )7'i He was chosir;, .u i^oidiny; in 
the Memoire^ secrets (16. 'W\. hcciusL- he would not interfere with 
S<iufnol's ideas. Brcbion suppiistd;\ died in !77'), but he Is lilled 
{AAl . 1927, 195) as Inspecieui du Louvre m 1779. 

Quatremireand (he Pauhtea: Sdiadder. 33^; Middlewa. 1963t 
117. 

QuatremiR's optailoas: 1630, 2, 341-2. 



S2 Projects for the Pantheon : de Wailly's design published in Im Dhatk 
MhsopUfU.AnW. t,537(notedl>yKaufmann. 1968. 148,259),aad 
his pyramidal project mentioned by Oieinu-viiTrs in OUA. ISBO. 2, 
M)6n. other projects: see the list of )iulilK.iri(j:-.s :r-, Mathleu, 187 97; 

Bivcr. 26; Mercler [1797], 1. 179^4, speaks of the dome with great 

irony. 

Rondelet : see ch. 15 above. 

The decorations of the Panthfon : MoavoL 479-83 ; Chenncvieres in 
CM. 1880, 1, 296-306 aad S01-5U. 



PART TWO 

Chapter 6 

83 Peyre:seehisownOcKt'rvsJ'iJfv/7ftci(i<''f. 1765and 1795. thesecond 
edition with short lite bv his son and collected essays by Peyre ; BU; 
NBG; Thierae Becker, 26 (19321; Hautecoeur, Hisuvr'e. 4, 225 Jl; 
Kaufmann. 1968, 143 4; Gallet. 1972, 181; 1971 Hcrmit.ixe 
exhibition, 30; M. Mosser in PF, 2b<> 70 His portrait in the Ev:olc 
dcs Beaux-Arts (pi. 102 above) puMishcd Pv Gallet. 1975. -M 

Peyre in Kome CD. 10, 447, 452 (letter recording connection with 
the Princesse de Cunti), 453, aad 11, 61 and 112; Dt WoiBy, 10 

(drawings made in Rome). 

Peyre's Oeuvrtf J'archittclure : shown to the Academy 10 December 
1765 {PV. 7, 2)2), his paper on the planoingof llOUSesSlMlwaaai? 
April 1770. and published in the MercuM dt Premct aad la the 
second edition of the Oeuvres, 1795. 

84 Accademia di San Luca coaipet ltl ea dtawlngs: eee Marooai 
Oprtani aad Valeriani, 

■S Work in Paris: AN, 01 629 (10) (Jei n for Opera at Tuileries). 

Nfuhiiut;^ li.r,...f I liK iy. Pjr:\. 2, 21M . [x^und .md I^lidon. 2, 4, 
21 ; Krj;ll ,inj Kjii.V-'ilrlrllc. if {I7(i2| Tht lamily : Hosllcr, illdc.\ ; 
Gujluic. Auti<ht,ii^rapl::i- |wink .:t :lic Ch.iic.iu ul Ui ,Mol:s;h.ic 
(Berry) lor .M. l.e Wttri-. Invirur des ;ro.jjiis dt Li niaisori du 
Roy'); Thiery, Paris, 2. 207 (lomb of son of family in St-Hlppolyte) 

87 Hdtel de Condi: Peyre showed his projects to (he Academy in 1763 
(2S April PV. 7. 143). 

Ike Prince de Condi: Piipape, 2. 65fl'. and 81 (diaritabte activities); 
Bnile Lesueiv, iMiia'Henrt-Josepli 4e Bourbon, U Dernier Condi, 
1937 (especially for hU later life): Macon. 98fr.:Qmf. l,267.Porhit 
petromge in general see Hautecoeur. Hisubfe, 4. 113-16. and 
Briksen, 1974, 80-1 aad 166-9. 

CbantlDy la the driMeentfa century: MMgot Pmrnenades on 

itmiraire desjardmsae Chanlilly, 1791 ; Thickncssc, 2, 175: Young, 
10; Oustave Macon, ChantUly'et le Musee ConJi: I93S; Frnest dc 
Caruy. Chantilly. n d (short guide) C/iiin/ri'i'v ji< .XVIIIc sdViV. I92=i 
(more thorough I. .md in i<AAM. 1'>2,M. 1, 91 110 |thf gjrd<-n%), di- 
Broglie in GRA, I'^W, 2. ilW 24 (hjme.ui and l.]itfrir|. .iiid l**!!!. 1. 
ISi fi6(thejlrc|: frdberg, 1 54 (gardens); Belliv-ird, Autfhi,\'T.>phie; 
Gallet. 1972. I7 t(s v lejn-l ranc,tns U Kov), and Wiebenvui, 1978. 
129-30 (further biblKigr.iphy) 

Droualt' portnit: sec C. CabiUot in GBA. 1905, 2, 388-90, and sate 
catalegne. Ruke-Bcrnet. 8 May 1947 (jot 38). 

88 The Faiais-Boiuboa: see especially Pirouse dc Montckis. 
1969, 67: also Boyer, 1935 OMckpRMind): Tttpife. Z 6>-4: 

Macon, 122rr. ; Henri Coutant, Lc Palais-Hourbori au XVIIIesikk, 
1905, Parisct, 1962, 80 2: Bcllisard and Renard. Autob i tgrapklet; 
Gallet, 1972, 142 (Bclisard) and 172 (Lemoonier). 

DiK de NIvernats: Vtoie Ubnia, titmlrs. 112; Criiiny. Cu 64-5: 
Da Bain. 2. 124; ni&y, Parit, 2. 426-7 (Us h6tel): CD. U. 3IS. 
338 Md 344 (aabesqr in Reow); A. P. Bltiat in Mastir Dntwl$^ 

1973. 363. 

W'alpole on Nivemais : W'alpolc. 6. 407 8. and R. W. Ketlon- 

Crcmci. H.T.kv H'j.'r.'/c. 196-1. 226. 

89 Opinion of Ntveriuis' house : Vallentla Miruivau, 72. 

Church of the Visitation: PV, 7. 273 (27 April 1767) (showing oT 
drawings at the Academy); Thiery, Airts, 2, 243-6. 

Peyre's death : not 1788. as sonetbnes said, but 1785 {PV. 9. 161. 16 
Aiitu«178»).InAu)pMtl7a0hehadAowBtotbeAcad(aiyaletier 
oa Otegardensor 8raMaanrille(l>V, 9. 95). Per Ms wHb. the sister of 
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Moteau, see Vlare Lebnm. Sauvmirs, 2, 205, and tee note on 
Moccau (ch. 6 bciow) on ber marriage to the poet Duds. 

Chariei de VVai:i',- : hi^n '* November PW |Arih ilc ;,i Vine), dM 
12 Bninairc, An VII (> November 1798 : AN. Min. Cent.. .XI]. 783). 
Coniempunin' lives by Andrieux in MiNSA. 3 (An IX), 36-42: 
Joseph Ljvjillee, Noticr histmitpM SW CImrks Dexvailiy. An VII; 
Ocmeot in Mmranc dt Aomcv, 10 Rnicttdor. An Vll. 27-8 (and In 
Oaiettt natioHole, 64, 4Frimaire, An VIL 261-2); and by Belanger in 
Joumaldt Paris, 27 Brum,iire, An Vll, 260-2. Later accounts in Bl,' 
and JVBC;Thieme Becker. )5 (I<*42) with bibliography; tCiufnunn. 
1968, 145 «: Hautccocur. Hivfc-rv. 4. 232 42; G.illel. r,? K: 

Mosscr in Pf 112 *1: Br.ih,im 1972: R.ibreau, 1972, 1977, .ilvo Le 
Bilhan. Han^ i-'v.h.nvi. AH', -. Strin. P.ijou, 27 (bu«t by Pajou, 1789). 

The L-xhibitK.:-. iJtjii.guf 1979, goes brio ntirf|r the 

demand lor a comprehensive monograptl. 

Dnwhip by de WaOiy : CUmcm de Mi in GBA. 1«80. 2, nos 19 1 -6 : 
Miieur, s.v. De Wailly; A VonmiVMne \n Hermitagf Bullfitn, I97I, 
33-S, and I97I Herni)t.ij>c exhibition, lb 17; Musee deN Arts 
Decoiatib cxUbition, ISSO; De Wailly. 1979; and in de Wailly 
salci» see note below. Documenta: BN, Ma NAF 2479 (tettecs]. 

The Palladio of his oentuiy' : Mercwc de Anncr, 10 Hmctidar. An 
vn, 28. 

Feyre on Sennadoni: Otuvns, 1795, >. 

w FMtioaorMoKaa:CD. ia4e9-70(ieauentodMi«pfl2e)and476 
(letter of Mme Beamire; Mcncaa's aunt). 

De Wailly in Rc»me: CD, 11,8 [hrnvt). 31 2 (money), (arrival). 
112 (drawing of fountain). 140 (good conduct). 142 (return]: De 

Wailly. 19 :i 

Fxploratiiin-. in 1<> mi. I'.in ru'li-my. 207 (,ilvi quoletl in<l.illel. 197i. 
44(; (7j, ;i , j"; ,\ .li.r,'. In til- W.iilly of Cjvlus' liimb (ihc 
tdtnous \riKhc c;ru .i^ui | n in BN, TnI , \'j 22 5j ( S'jf (noicd by 
Kahre.iu ,ind Uallrt. n. 44). 

91 Work at Versailles: Gabriel's letters, sec ch. 2 jba'.c r\- Wjillv, 49: 
Uvallcc. 47 (his dislike of Versailles). In 1772 Vc\ tx- .ind de Wailly 

are said to have been the archlteci» of Fontalnebleau (Champoilion- 

ngm.429). 

De WalUy «t Mtaais; Moncr. 1973, 273-6, 281fr. : De 
Tmdnnvlnit* by de Wailly appear in Marigny's sale, oneoracmof 

Sle-Ocnevieve 

i:.leclion to the Academy: Marionneau in KSBAD. 1894, 4(>8-S09: 
PV, 7, xxiv-ix, 276-31& pasiim; Memoirts secrets, 3, 273-4 (8 
October, 1767), mention the mode«ty of de Wailly. but Tor a 

different opinion hv P.iris. sec fh- U'jt.'.'v. 22. 

Furniture designs, etc. : Eriksen, 1974. 69-70; Rabreau and Callet, 
40-1. 

Early pupils. Bajenev; CO, II. 448; Hauteooeur, 1912, 29-30. 
KSBAD, 1897, 699 (de Wailly's Russian conucts). De Bourge was 
another early pupil; see his AaiuMagfrapMe. List of pupils in De 
Wiailfy, lOI^S. 

The choir of AlUinttt Lai^, 1765. I4S; J. Foucart-BorviUe ia 
8SHAP, 1974, l]0-8:alMA. P. M. Gilbert. Description historiquede 
I'igfiStde Nolre-n<imf d'Amims. 1833. 285fl : Dc Wailly. 47. 

The Vojyer family : Crcquy . 1 . 1 34 : also DN : Gcnlis, 9, 108-9 (Mme 
deVoycr); TImrv. lym', I, 40 and 598 9 (properties). 

Marquis de Voyer (1722 82|: Duforl, 1. 390 ('foremost con- 
noisseur), lib fhabiluc of .Mme Gcoflrin): Bnisch. 197 (hi* 
anglomania); Cray, I. 73 and passim (Voyer a supper guest of the 
king. 1746-51): btda bligMpklqut . . . AaMmie des Seiemxs. 395. 

CUieau of Lea Onnei and work for the Maraub d'Aicenoa: 
Moaaer In FP,I32: C» Wailly, 43^: aliOw Voui^ 64. 

Hotel deVojer: Thiers [ 2S7-8; J.Mayor in C0^, 1914. 2. 

333 (but with wrong dMc). iHarris, 1963, no^ 10 (the redating 
iuggiitt that Chaaiben' dciwings of the howl ave not laHr than the 
other drawt^gf): De WaUfy. 44-5. 

1.C Koy on (he HStel de Voyer: Obiervatioiu tmr fas i^kes , . .. 

1767, 10. 

Visit of .Mrs Thrale and Dr Johmaa; llinle; 116. 118, Jobmon, 
178-9, 172. 

*4 MoMBMlsaid: E, Fym ia MCADCO. IB, 1«22-Mi, 223ff.; Biahani, 
1972. 677-8; De Watlfy, 42; Mbllodiique Municipale de Dijon. 



Gtiampe*SOIlMdJiif*mPFaBd 1606 (documeats and dnwii^)u 
PullpHbHeatloiibyY.B«mivalotinLc«C0its(nduiii«mrD$'an,6.1978, 
On the deveiopinentof chiteame in general see Haulecoeur, Histoire, 
4,407-19.(SeealwJtiC(M'. 1924.2,2S7farfaifluenceafMantnniiani 
onPam.) 

Ijenolr's eariy jrears: Lenoir, Autobiographic; CD, 10, 450 (stay in 

Romc|: Monod-Cassidy. 6 9 (President lean Bouhicr). 

Thi- 1 vols: D.V. K, 747 il Bfjuvjloi in /.rv I'ahtrrs Ju vieux OifOH, 
1974 75. 31 -43 (pi.ilron.iKe of U'noirl 

9) De WaUly at Dijon: PV. 7. 140, 142 (21 March, II April 1763). 

W Salonof 1771:^(AcadeniyofVainting),8,69;MenairedlrAnnDr. 
October 1771, 1. 190, October 1773, 1. 175; DUkrot Satan. 4. 204 
(conmcms on the model). 

VwaaUlM, Repowir: AN, 01 IMI;Odlet, 1972, 157; Braham. 1972, 
««l:£leflMI^,47.AlioViymdeVmicf)i, nMtaodescrtsci/^. . .d^ 
VemiU^ 1828 ed.), 26; H.^. Menlnei, l^ttee n^ormfc de 
Vermlles, n.d., 79 (with date, 1769); U Roi. 53, 

Comcdie-Frani,ai5e : AN. 01 84(i. Comedie i r.ini.iisi i . . is 9, 
Thiery. Pans. 2, HbtJ.: Pcvre lils, Protety, Jf n.xcn'.i-ucUii): Jc la 
Salic dd'Odeon, 1819; Le^rand and Undun, 2, J. 9 Iff.; Uonnel, chs 
2 and 1 1 ; Encyclopedit. Suite . . .des planches, 60-7 ; La Ferte, 314-15 
(Mme du Bviy sees piojccla). Recent literature: QoUet, 1965; 
Bnhan. 1972. 681-3; and, the moat detailed study, Steinhanicr and 
Rabrettt. Alao QatHte AtowMi:, la OumW I ff fhinfoFiif an I8e aifcfe. 
1967 ^eocnl backgroundji and Riqniiamiaaiqf. hitSoaterraiitsde 
I'Odhn. 1945, 

theatres in Paris: Donnet; Hauteeoeai; Hbtalre. 4. 160-2 and 
430-51 ; Pane, 1782, eapcciaHy ITfXf. (review of recent books); Max 
A^iioa. les mitmde Paris au XVIIle sUek. n-d. (1926?): John 
Lough, Paris Theatre AuJiencr* m the Sevenietnih & Eighieentk 
Ctnlvries. 1957. Alto Maurice Albert. Us Theatn.'i Je la fekrt 
(Itt0-17$9). 1900, and Les TMbns des boulevards (t7S9-l»4»f, 
1902; Decugi* and Reymond (stage accatty). 

f! De WjiIU .!li:o.id .V."..\/. lf<7S 121 h (Pisa and Genoa. 1772). 

Visit to Voltaire: Voltaire. Corrcspondance. 80. 136 (18 November 
1771). 

■IK Third journey to Italy (with Anioine) and st.irl ofComedie: PV, 8, 
344 (27 April 1778): SA.AF. 1878. 50. 124 (. (oifrixvand letter fiRHB 
i>isa); AAF, 1907, 417-19 (work begins 8 May 1779), 

Tlie buOdii^ of the OamMIe aod the Plaee: Stelnhauier and 

RabfCBU. 12 14. 18 21 : Gallct, 1972, 186 (s v Thunot). 

The BniMds theatre: 6N, Est., Vg 79 (album of de Waill/s 
drawing^; Bnuads, BibUothiqye Royaln Albeit kr, MS H 2135 

(paper by de Wailly); V. G. Jdicttajf U Etudes nir k XVHf ^Me. 

Brussels, 1977 '>••: Ot WaMf,€7-t. 

TheThe,1tre li.iln-ri ri", 9. 126 (8 March l"H4| '.li-'iure Je Tramc. 
May I7.-*-l. ,irul I'W.Jii'f is.'r';,-,^;.c, 10 1 kircal. An VI. 3. 
23711. (di- Wjiih <, letters); and sec under Hcurticr, ch. 14 atxive. 

The m.iniisi ripi .>! I't vre and de Wailly: Boluni tat Hu NdtfMM/ 
7>nit I'cor Book, 1976 77, 3»-53. 

Mn Thrale at the "niiletlea theatre: Thrale. 96 and 98. 

De Wailly's presentation drawings: Gallet. 1965 

UK) The Interior of ihc C'omt'die l r.itK-iiv: : Slclnli-iuscr and Kjbioau. 
!) 4*1 IVvsncr. 19"<., 7,K '4 |p,irtilii>ns|, i'.ilif ]'h:. . I.iimed 

th.il Sliitd? v. is the lir-.t tn tlisper".!.' with scpirik' hi>\c\ in the Salle 
pri'vntKTC j; the \ cTs.iilics st.ihlc^ |1745| The meth>>d of lij;htin)> 
was based on a process invented by Lavoisier | Afi ''ktires secrets, 18, 
187-88, I December 1781). 

101 IMme d'Oberkirch on F^aro i Obcrkirch, 2, 21b. 

102 Later projecia for the theatre: Stainhaiiiier and Rabreau, 31-4. 

Opinionsaftfaelfaeaiie:C£,11.88-91:Obcrldxdi, 1.275-6;Ctojr,4, 

249. 

Marriage of de Wailly: AN, Min. Cent . 1 .\XXVI (817), il August 
1781 ; for his activities as a freemason see Vidler, 84; Gallec 1972, 24; 

De Waiily. 2i 4 

101 Hotel de la Villelle: Gallel, 1972, s.v de Wailly : De lVai;/v, 45 ^i 

Houscoi Mme Denis: Thieiy, Parts. 1, 189. ;'V'. 9. 44^5. 2) April 
1781:CarhiaactlvitieaasafMcmaionieeVidlcr.84:Gallct 1972,24; 
Vohaine, Onrnpandmcie, 98b 202 (letter to Oiallgtin. 3 May 1778); 
Or VKoiny, 49. 
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Mkso Spliuta: dmwlagt In the Mvaie de* Am Ofcoratlft: 
Bityclopfmt, Sutu . . . desplmckes. i. pv. 8> 2S3 (2 December 
1776) and 8, 296 (23 Mmoty IT77) (engravings shown lo 
Academy); Reau in L'ArdiUeetun. 1932, 219ff.: Lossky in 
Urbamsme et archiieciure. PtuJe^ eaius «t ptMUes en I'tmaeuf de 
Pierre Lavtdan. 19)4. 245n . Mjlteae la NeocksOOsmo, US.; 
BnlMlB, 1972. Mi: Dt WatUy. 82-3. 

Chapdle de la Vlei^e: qucMation from Journal <te Paris. 2S August 
177t(ilfc'^, 2. )2%(T.). For the church see under Scrvandoni. ch. 1 
above; B. Malbois in C,I)A. 192.\. I, ll-j 12. Lemcile, lJ-6 jnd 
47 8: De Wailh, 4H 9. fot de Wallly'* puJpit $ec Rabreau and 
Callei: G. Gjliland in BSHAP. 1W7, »S-9; Qallet In BMC. 
November 1972. 2J-6. 

The crypi chapel la Sl-I«u>8M£iUc«: drawings exhibRed ar 177} 

Salon: Thler\-, Paris, 1, 501; Legrand and Ljndon, 1, 145: M, 
Vimonl, Hiitoire Jc t'igtise ct de la puroissc Syiwt-U-u-Siiim-Uiili-s a 
Paris. 1932, 7; Boinet 1, 297£f.: Braham, 1972, 683^; De WaiUy. 
48. 

De WaOiy'thotise: KnOtaad fUnaoaaette, 4>-4 (showing S houses. 
1778): lliiii^, fttris. 1, 78; Steta, A|^r 27-8; Braham. 1972. 684 
(documenlatiaa); De WaOfy, 46-7; Galkt, 1972, 104-8 (artists' 
iMiuics in gBoanl). 

10* DeWaBly's sales: 24 Novonber 1788: AN. MJn. Cent , xii (78^). ?- 
NivfiM. An VHI (Inventory); COmteise de Fourcroy (dc WjillyX 
widow), 16-17 Marc!: IKU), .ind 2 April I«W 

Plan lor vlcvclopmcni . .| H.ins rv. >i, 20'> ( J July I7I17); BN, Cirtes 
ct Plans GcC HS l | noted hv C" du Bus in ChnmiquedaortS. 1914, 

60 1, and illustrated by Kabrtju, l'>7 ", Jb 7). 

Relations with Catherine the Great : A Vororukhinc in Hermitage 
Museum Reppri. 11. 1971, )} 8 (drawings lor .i 'Pavilion do 
AAlnerve', 177 J). Andritux. 41 (refusal of Dlrect<ir%hipi>l U-nin^r.id 

Academy: Reau. U Monde Slav, 1928, 178, suggesu thai the 
InvitstkMi to St PnciAwg watoiade In I773)i 

Later work: Projectt Tor Belgium: De WaiUy, 87; for the Brussels 
theatre see note above; NAAF. 1878. 64 (conge for Brussels. 1787). 
and 1880 81.96 10) (negotiating sale of painting to d'An^ivlllcr): 
P. J. G<>ctghihucr L/jurv J.w monumttts . ..du rovuiJ'Tf Jfv l\v,s-lkis. 
1827, 27,1, Rcju. 192» i(, liclfttfue el Holland,:. 271 ,ind 191: X 
Dui^ucnne In Rci m du per s,<tini'l uV Ui tf Jriiiuf .VjlnwjjV dc Hfli^wjuc. 
0 September 197b, ■ U |L'hjliMU iif l_ickcn|, jnd Chju-an jV 
SL-nettc. 1978. Projects tiir K.i-.-.el m-c W Strcdcrs U',-,7i, .'•.•ivfci/ic, 
191 i, figs i 7: JJjt H^u-und Kunsidt-rikmLiU'T im Ki'^'u'ru«^\UH>;(fA- 
Casstl. 6. 1923, )1 ) (1782). and 4. 1910. iOl 7; Coioinbier) 233-8: 
Braham, 197X 684-); De Waiily, 86-7. Piro^u for Russia: see de 
Baye, Koushovo. 190S, 230, ; Reau. U Mamie sbm, 1928. 3S8Cr. Ptrt- 
Vendres: see PV. 9. 45 (2) April 1781). and Memcrr de A«i«ee. May 
1781, 141: La Borde, 3, 1, 18 20; S. Pressouvre in MHF. 1963, 
lyj 22, Gaston Vidal, Font-VenJn-.v, 1969, iX- Wattly. 72 3, Projects 
for I'Jtis; •.ft- I. Wllhelm In HMC, l<>iii. I, i U) |pti)|cct for Salim 
Cirrc): J Bahclon in Jnumji' lii-.v .siii'jfir.'.. June. 1964. 99 Anordinj,: 
lo GaJJct 1972, 61, de Waiily designed the architecture lor David's 
LcsHonooer. 

Rn'olutionary .iciivities : a lesult church In Brussels was converted 
bv de Waiily into a Salic d' Assemble dcs Amis de la Uberte' (BN. 
Est.. Qb 1. 12 Januar>' 1793), 

105 The'rhedtredesAra:l.aOft»ief«itoi^pM^.AnVn(30Veni^^ 
2, S99ir.: C. GaiUand in liSHi4F, 19S4. SIM: e«it« scbene 
published by RabtCMi. 1977: De Uwr/y, 68-72. 

Dc U'ailly's view of nosnt aicMtectinpe: quoted by Belan^ in Us 

ubitu.iry, 

Moreau : Thicmc Becker. 2i ( 19 J 1 j. with bihlki;jrjphv : Hautecoeur, 
Hivrmri-. 4. 2H; r„illct. 19bl (ihc m.i|or ,inicle on Moreau), and 
19".^ ]77 Also Orandmaison, 8) 5. and .Vd-'nci'vv uvn-.'s. 7.48(24 
August 1773) (ennoblement); Bold, 3^9 and J8i (irccmasonry). 

Ville de Faris : for the Beansiie family, see D. Labane de Raillicouit 

in B.WAK 19M. 83 7; Gallet. 1972. HI 2 Dcstouches was 
Bcausirc's son-in-b w and Moreau apparently succeeded hiin in the 
post of 'Maine dcs Batiments' : Hautecoeur, Htsiotrt, 4, 233: Gallet. 
1972, 1S7. 

Moreati at the Academy: be became a member in 1762 and joined 
the first dais In 1776 {FV. 8, 267), 

Works for Paris : plan of the Seme embankment^ BN, Est.. Ve 36; 
Thicry, Paris. 2, V) (foal Notrc-Uame), 
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i^e decontlOM Of INoreau: For the lete of 1771 sec Du liwry, 1. 
335; Ooy. 2. 4l8ff.; Ortquy, 6, 62fr. For the fHe of ITSIHU see 

Qoy. 4, 238; P\'. 9, 59 (10 December 1781); Lemonnier in BSHAF. 
1913, 36^9, In general see Gallet, 1961 ; Cruber. 20 2. 84 b, 105 6, 
117-27 and 134-V For illustrations of fSlcs see Gabriel Mourey. U 
Uvndtsfittsfiwicaia, 1930. 191-288. 

TbeHteldeCJuvannBSiIanBier, 176S.8B-9;TUiiiy. Paris, 1.610: 
Gallet 1961. and 1972. ll8(bMMng). 

101. PaUls-Royal: IGHAP, 1, 62fr.: Ihttfy. Paris, i. 327; U«ticr. I76S, 
97: and see under Contam, ch. 3 above. 

Palai-S-Royal thealre: IXinni'f. , h 1 i)\vith iliv.iitun .snd p;,ir|. Kt-ne 
laijiuc In .S//', 19(W, 1<1 2t), .ilM! Mi TiKT, /artrat,, i, I'l | CummiKlc 
fl magtiin^ue, m.il^rt .1'. I.nih. , Thiery, Piin\. 1, 217: Mm ure 
de I rame. 177(1. 2, I i; - idcscri|iuiiii): CI . 7. 4'iO 1 : Thralc, 115 
(mentHininfj sl,irulm^ in piij: Oherkirch 1, 247 (fire | 

R»lic Favart and othcf works Oallc-t. 197'>. 4b 7 Si-l:ustache: 
Qallet. 1961,8-9; rhiciy. I'jrf.. I. 121, li<iutt.iu tinusc: Kr.iiTt and 
RanSOnnette, 51 (1771), Njnt.iine des Haudricttes: Thierv. Pahs, I, 
592. 

Screen of Rabis-Royal: pv. 1. |72 4 (7 and 14 May 1764). 

Comcdie-Frani^aise : Gallet. 196 1 , 7 8. and see under de Waiily, ch. 6 

ab<ivc 

107 Moreau s Manotre: 81 Duplessis 93. [ogelbei wlUi Poyet's reply; 

I'oyet himself wasaoackcd Ina puiphlet, sec Bairimmteia Geaend 

liiblinjiraphy . 

Death ot Moreau: Gallet. 1961. 12, IS. Rx Mmc Pcyre, Moreau's 
Sister, later married to Oucis, the poet nod translator ot Othetto into 
FKndt, see also Vl^ Lebnin. SswiwkIrs, 2. 305. 

Chapter 7 

109 1.1- Camus de .Me/iL-res . bibliography of his Writing* In BN 
cjulogue; Thiery, Puns. 2, Z'ji, Ihicme Becker, 22 (1928)^ tvltb 
bibliograpby : Kaufiaann, 149-60; Gallet. 1972. 23 and 16S-9: Bard. 
366 ((recnatonrv); G. Saissclin In The Brtfish Journal of Aesthtlki, 

197'i, 339 S3 (his thcori<-s| De Wiu!!:. 21 

The Halle au Blc . Le Camus de Mczicres. KivLi ;/ Jcs J.^rif cns ptanset 
des.sins (oncemani la ntniveile Hji'iV ju-v C,r\nn^. 1769 : thicry, Paris, 

1. 41 iff.; Pujoulx. 214-18; Legrand and Landon. 2, 3. 29; Iandon. 
AiiMto. II (1806). 17; Wiehenson. 1973, 262-3. and Boudon. 
276-B6 (aHdn iwcHM swdic*). Abo AM, N m Seine 233 (drawings). 

Com laws; set; fisr esampisi, Bemy Ifflggs. The Pkfuoanatt, 1897. 

Laugicr's opinion : Laugier. I76!i, 196 

Banlana's gnnary : biaham and Ha^cr, ri2 b. 

110 I f^r.ind ■ hihlio^r.iphy ot his \s-nlin|;s m BN i .it,iliij»ii<-v including 
the /•■",.■,• vi,r <■.:■.!. ^ni-r^te df yan haer.ut f, l»>'i i;2:id i d |. with 
nil- bv l,i:u:oii i2: Thiemc Becker, 22 |l'i2- |, ,:li hihlio- 
^1.1 pits . jnd l,.indon. .Ai.'MujVa, .Su.'orl dt- l!iOS, 1.18, KauliiMtiil, 19b8. 
158 9;Gailet, 1972. 17I;D, Genoux in BSHAF, 1966. 193-«(busior 
Legrand by Roland); Nortnand, pi. 60 (tomb). 

Markets: ThHiy. Mmanaeh. 2619. 

DomeofHalleauBU: Wiehenson. 1973^, 264-5 and 275-6: Adhtear 
in i.'ArvM(ecfwe; 1933, 2«9-52: quoutioo from Youi^ 81-2. 

MollBfla and his work with Legrand: see note on Legnad above: 
Cfaavm, 261-2. HxSne Feydeau: Doanet. 96^107; KtaSt 1838k 
92-3; Levrand and Landon, 3, 3. 95; Rabreaa, 1975. HSiel 
Marboeuf: Krafft and Ransonnette, 81 (1790), and D. Genoux in 
JUMA1M966, 193 8 Epinav garden rKrafft. 1812,71 Also Undon. 
AlMMfes7(1803|. V> 40l^rccnhouseofJardindcsPlantes|, 12(1806), 
63 (mortuary), 13(1807], 31 (Halle auxDrapsI: Thiery. Paris, 1,497; 
JF, 55; NAAF, 1874, 353-9 (Gcofe de MoMjiqiie project, I7S5)l 

Hi The Colisee and 'Wattxhalls* in geneial: see especially Cruber in 
BSHAF. 1972. 125-43; Hautecoeur, Hisiimt, 4. 451-4. 

louts IXnis I e Camus: Gallet, 1972, IbK, M.nser In PF. 171-2. The 
Quartier Italien: Thieiy, Pahs, I. 186; Boyer. 1962. Chantdoup: 
JehmMie d'Orifaie, GhoMelsiq) du Xtih cm XX* sMcle, 1929: E Andrt 
in BSHAF, 1935. 21-39; ACF, vol. 12: WIebenson. 1978, 129 
(further biblinj;r,iphy) 

Opinions of tlic Colisee: see Blaikic, 13b 7: Thrale 95 b; Mcrcier. 
Tableau, i, 20-1; also Walpole. 8, 62, 31 July 1771 fa most gaudy 
Ranclagh'); Cro)', 2. 444; Bonnardot, 91 4, 
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NOTES TO THE TEXT 

The Hotel dc Bo.uiv.ui Thicrv. Pari?, I. 81; Bonmrdot. 'il 

Biiullcc- : i.o!r.Li!ipii!aiy nmiccs by Villjr (.M/.V.SVI, i (An 1\| ■! i 'il \, 
JiiiJ An..!.;, HN Mss. I-Diui-. fr.irii.iis, lo }H, Instltut Njtional. 

lurifraiiks Ju itloyrn Ooullec BL 7iJ(i|. The basic mtxJcrn book is 
Perouse de Montclm. 1969 (shortened English «d„ 1974). Boullec's 
trtaUte flm edited by Rotenau, 1953, «nd by Perouse de Moatclo*. 
19M. Also Thkne Becker. 4 [1919^: Kaufinaim in M, 1939. 21>-37. 
I9S2. 496-73. and IWB, 160-2: RewMa ia AR. 1952, 38T-402. and 
GBA, 1964, 1, 173-90: H. LedetG in ROT. 196S. 131-9; exhibition, 
Visuman ArtMuctt, 1968, 13-49; Oaos Lmklieit. Der Tmptl dtr 
Vemunfi. Vnverdffentltche Zeichnun^i i on ttoulUe. 196S; A. M, 
Vogt, Boullfes Neurton-Denhnai. I<»h9, Kosenau. 1976 (wltfa 
trandation of BoulUe'* U«*U«e): Moster in PF, 59-63. 

Ugeay and BmitMe: ViUar. 43. 

I'jljis-Biiurlsui .ind Chjvillc : 1Vii i:m h Munlrlii^. 67, 82-6: Riie, 
96 <>.Cr<iy. I. 121, jnd 3, 44 i 2, .iiu: i r. (nv, 6, KO (.Mme de Tesse), 

Hiilel Alexandre: Perousc dc .Montclus. 71 i; Thicry, Portt, 1,89, 
and Almaaack, 78 (bank of Alexandre); BL Album 25. 

lU Hatcld«lA]avine:PffoitsedeMomdos,73-7:Thl<fy. Arrif, 1.88: 

Bt Album 1. 24, 26 7: Thrjir (.ind lnhnviin), in. 169 

113 HStel de Brunoy: Perouse dc Montclns, KJ> K, Kratti jnd 
Ramomiette. I (1772); Thiery, Ptin\. 1, 90: Bl Album, 8, in 

115 Marquis dr Brunoy: Thirion, 462fr.; Dubols-Corneau, 141ff.; 
Cretjuy. 4. KHn Mme tit- Brunoy: Vigie LebniO, SowmuS, I. 134 
(visits with MonviUc to Mme du Bany). 

BoulKe's public iMorks: Mnuw de Mentdet, 131-42, 143-6 
(jpc^eet for Vemflle*. fee alto cb. 14 abewe): PV, 9, 22 (24 July 
1780) (icpoit on prboo project for Necker): Laulan, S7. 

B<nillrr's f5Vjr Villjr. 4i 6; for bibliography see inain note foT 
ikiullee above. Diderot's The Nun: 1, G CrtH-ker, The Embattki 
Philosopher. 1953, 266 

Bemlni's Louvre project: L. Mli-ot in M^iHP, 19U4, 16irf. 

BoulMe'* library: P^rouse de Montdos, 166-7; Rosenau, 1953, 

18 19: Pfvsncr. l')7f,, i-h 7. 

116 The New Ion meniorijl : see references in general note on Boullcc 
above, .md Rosenau in AB, 1968, 65-6: Perouse de Montdos. 
20(H4; Vogt in ANCE. 502-3; Oechslin in GBA. 1971, 1. 218-23; 
alw CmSary, Sappert jw /<-.« u-pultureM, An VII |i:'.;1u'.'nce on 
Moiinaa). Iiw aetaphor of Uic globe wWi itiiwsh.i|x:d Jircrturee 
■ay have been MgMAed to BouUm by die Sivm porcdain wi^^ 
Mt of Mme Adelaide (Wallace OoJlectton). 

117 Boullec and his pupils quoutjon iron: ViUar. Ml: I'cnm'.i. dc 
Montclos, 209-I8. Prix dc Kome proietls, see under Aiddemy. ch. 1 
jhdvi: |c-spt Lijlly Rosenju. 196<_ij 

AnioiiiL-. conitmporary lives by Rrnnn, n d , and Lussault, 1801. 
and in Plans . . . dc !'H6ic! Ul M.'r\>tJics {see next note). 
Qualremere, 1830, 2, 321 8; Thi<Tnc fk-vkcr, 1 |l'>07j. with 
biblittjjraphv; Kaufmann, 19i.,-t. 144 s H.i ju j. -t ur Htstotrc. 4, 
247 6<.1;Galiet, 1972, 139 41.1 : a catalogue ot the drawings, BN, Est., 
Yb3 32, is now apparently missing. 

The Monnaie: r'u.Ts Jt s ./;i'tT\ ehif^i's, . . de VHatcl Jcs Monnjies, a 
fans. 1826: .lutmui J. Pijnv 1 .April 1777 {A.-^nyi-. 2, 304fl" |; 
Thiery. Purr^. 2. 47): Lcgrand and Landon. 2. 3,' 81; Femand 
Ma2erolles, L'lldie! Jt^MOMMlef fiat* CnBids JtufllutmisdeftiMae), 

1907; Mosscr, 1971 

TlKatre project Mll^M-r, 1 97 1 . 96. and Perouse de Montcloi, pi. 73. 
Antoine's letters in Mmurv ek Franct, April 1770, 1, 197-9 and X 
196-200. 

Oectlain of Aatoiine to Academy: PV, 8. 278 (11 Awgust 1776) 
(pramotod to flnt claw). 

Jmviwy to Italy rNAAF. 1879. 49 (1777). and 139-40; PV. 8, 344(27 
April 1778); BI Ms 191 3 (account of journey, identified by Gallet. 
1972, MO) 

Boullec's Monnaic projects : Perotise de Montdos. 38-60 (Dulin was 
also a oooipelitor. see hte AuiobU^grophie). 

110 InaHiilt's opiniao of the Monnaie : Lussault, 13. 

AMOineand the Emydopidie : Renou, 8-9. 

SrawiKgf for die Monnaie: BN, BfeU Hd 62S. 

HouacB fay Antolae: Gallet 1972. 139: and ia MSHP. 1972. 273-8: 



lUfay. ParU. 2. 566. Finitet 1912, 83 [CUKMiorilenei, B.-ct-L., 
for Boutin. 1772). The Alba Mace. ItbdridTwe J. M. Pita Andrade 

in JVcytcVassidwnr), 91fr. (Aniolne no! mentioned) 

The Palais dc Justice: Mcrcicr. Tableau. 8, 194; Thiery. Puns, I. 22 
aMi 690-1 : Lqnnd a^ Ludon, 2, 2, 55; Stein, 65-74; GaJiet in 
BMC, 1963, 1, 2-4. Abo P. Bfeaidiet to V17, 1962, 181fr. (work of 
Jaoque* V. Gabrid). For AntoiDe't project for tlie Louvre see Boycr 

in BSHAP. 1959. 173-5. 

lij iht' \ jsjiaiion at Naaqf: ThUiy, /loric 2, 482 (bs jiiat oompletod. 

1787): Evans, 99. 

Portal! of the Charlie: Thiery, AirrtiiiuiLh. 271. and Pan\. 2, >2i, 
Memmres st\-re!s. 18. 87 8 and 23, 277 (10 October 1781 and I 
.Ninctnl^'i iTSi). For Boulite's pni|ectB and their dating see 

Perouse dc Montclos, 60 1. 

Antoine's intervention in the banlins: Rcoott. 11-12; and aee 
under Ledoux, ch. 12 above. 



CAdpterS 

12) Churches of the later dgbteendi oeutuiy to Ruoe: MnrtaneilK, 

Histoirv. 4. 329-69: Herrmann. 1962. 102-30 and 245-6; fiOd- 
dleton, 1962 63: P. Heliol in GBA. 19'il, I, 1 II 28 

Atheism VValpole, 6. ^32; ThraJc, 84; and sec .Mornct, 1933, 137-41 

aad 27(^7. 

Ilouxand SI -Vincent: AimdmicA JUstw^ue. 234-5: Chavm, 351-2. 

124 Desgodetz : cspijcially Hernnann, 1958. 

Potain: Thlcnit- H<-i.'ker.. 27 |14Vi|. with bihluigiaphv , Hauiecocur. 
Hisfo;re.4. 207 9 : G.illrt. l'J72. \R2.AAF. 1927. ^i7(|7.H7, working 
at liinlaititbltau. and rL-ltrence to his son-in-law the sculptor. 
Kuland, who worki d w ith l.cgrand and Molinos. see ch. 7 above]. 

PWalninIuly:CH. '1. iiS. i )7, 385. 483 (an accident), 10,68,73,87 
(pant from Gabrid to study theatres), 93, 108. 

Assistant of Cabrid : see Gabrid's letter in Mereure de Bmce, 

AhRUM 1770, 174^- 

Work on orders: PV, 7. 1 5(8 January 1739) and 7, 237,241-2(27 
January and 10 March 1766) {PV. 7, I'Ofi, his pnmcilton to the fint 
dassai the Academy. 19 June 1762). 

Work « Mtain: Mbncr. 1973. 2U-8. 

ThcMte jKolBct: Haumxieur. BSHAP. 1924, 30-1 ; | C. N. Oocbbq, 
Pnfetd^miea^despeaadt. 1765: AN, 01, 1073 (110), 

12-3 RcnncsGBthedial: AN. 01 1904; PV, 7, 114(26 July 1762). 7, 138 9 
(7 March 1761). 7, 217 fl7 June 1765) and 9, 150 1 (28 February 

1 7H')) 

St-Louis ai St-Gcraiain-tn-Layc: PV. 7, 217 (17 June 1765); Pattc, 
1769, 2«"j-10; AN. 01 1718 and 1720B (site plan showing existing 
church), Herrmann. 1962. 11). Drawings for the church in the 
Marigny sale. 1782. 

Death of Potain: reported to tlte Academy on 10 January 1791 (PV, 
9, 289): chalg^ succeeded him In die Ont dast [PV, 9. 297. 21 
February). 

Ui Tnuani: Thleme Becker. 33 (1939> wHfa bifaliopapliyi Haute- 
cocur, Histoin. 4, 219-20; Gallet 1970, 66-<8, 1972, 186. and 197«, 
201-7; Granges dc Surgeres. BSHAP. 1893. 194 (inventoiy of 
father, a Marbrier du Roi). 

Trouard in Italy : CO, 1 1 , 31 and 57 (arrival in Rome, 6 November 

1754) and 191. 

Ai the Academy; PV, 7, 320 (7 Ueceoibcr 1767) (competes for a 
ptau I and 8, 42 p7 Pebruuy 1769) (elecwd, IB prehrenoe m 

Chalgrin). 

Work at Mteais: Moaier. 1973. 291. 

Ttouard and the BeoDonat*: Gallet 1976^ 206-7: CbeBessnu, 
27lCr.;Besher. 31. 

Trouard s Ciilleclicn cjt.ilii;,;uc 2J February 1 779(BN, Bttu Yd 
2101 (2)); one <if hw C h.irdins menluined in OiJerot Salms, I, 31 
(1759). 

The crisis of the 1770s: Cbenesseau, 289ff.; GaUet 1976, 207; AN, 
01 1834, 3S$ff. 

Symphorien: Duchesne (1804). lil-H (1764-70): Le Roi 580-1. 
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915(casenie), S(IO(catoclil9Dichapcl); J. GuHbumelniMIfl', 1971.4, 
5y-7: p. Qiatrt ia BSHAP. 1970, 115 (views or the churdi). 

12S Cha;i;nii no modiri! i«iinoj>r.iph . lonlemfJor.irv livo by Quatre- 
mare Ihl4. 1 b.iseJ im his Noltcc haiortqiu- Tur . , Af 
Chal'^rm, 1816. and hv Clulgrin's pupil Oi.ir)cs Fnirnois Vicl. 
Notice nicrologiquc, 1814; BV . NBC: Thii.-mc Bctkcr, 6 (I912j, with 

bibliagnplqr: Haulaoorar, Histoire. a. 212 19; KiiiflMHii, IMC. 
1«2 Gdfat 1972. 149; DBF. 8 (1939). Cbalgrin'a to-oUed Uvie 
d'aidiMicniMf < mpposedly pubUsfacd In adSlioii to hi> bcnks on 
the cfaurcfa rf St -Philippe and ifar An-de-TUamplx, aay be the 
volUBie in mVP ^ 19 790) which onntaini Mvenl mipnbliihad 
engjnved prajecis fiir Bovdeenx. 

i^** ChalnlB in Rome: CD. II. 2M. 296. 320 and Ml (cm-res- 
poa&nee with Soufflot). 437-< (criticisiB by Matigny), 442, 169. 

Work with MOMMi: VieL 17 (17W). 

Chstott: VM. 17; see under SoufOot, <h, 5 above, lior Chatou and 
Botin. 

Hotel de St-Florentin: Cochin, 1771. i 1 i4 |-,r.ji- . .!m i, Thiery. 
t'ani, I. 104: Gillet, I<>72. 22 (fouiidjlimi ceit.i:uiii\ |, Couture. 
Auii'huf^tiphie'. itietiljniis pKifL'tl tihtde tin lu>u'*t' fur I .i \'rij;)erc. 
suggesting the possibility ot <i competition for the building. For 
inmwrark in general, Hautccocur. Histoire, 4, 5 IS 27: GaUet in 
Medeciite de Prance. 1968, 25 40 (reprinted in iSSHP, 1970,21-4). 

Thi.- Cimitc- dc St Florentin: Di; a.irrv. 1. 14(:.: Dulort. 1. 67, 105: 
McKic, 54; Crequy, 5, 139; portraits of St-Ftorenttn, see A. Doha in 
BSHAP. 1932, 290-391, and 1933i, 243-5. 

HStd de Laiueae: Rice, Sl-4, and IVbe Hdirf de lamae. 1947: 
TUiry, Aris, 1, 54. 

HouseorGrinioddeU Reyniere : the jpproxim,itrly matching house 
to the west of tlie Place d« U Concorde is the one built by Nicolas 
Ban* tor the financier Ottaod de la Bmnkre, where OMsseau 
woriDBd OB die dcegittion; ks TUIr, Amlt, 1. 109: L. Utai la 
BStMP. 1937, 7-l«: B. Qtoft-Mumy 1» Afim. 1963. 377-S3: Car 
CKrisseau «ee eh. 4 above. 

1)2 Sl-Philippe-du-RouIe: QuJtremere, 1854. lOff , TTiicrv, Paris, 1, 
7Sil.; Legrand and London, 1, 127; Undon, Ann<ik&. 10 (1805). 85; 
tV. ». IM (21 November 17»») (drawi««s psesented to AcAiony); 
BofmiTdot. 40-2 (iilustntbig tlilrteendi-eentury chapel dsere. 
acquired (br demolition, 1769). 

Model of vault: formerly at the Ecole des Ponis et (Twissfes, 

Thicrj', Paria. I, 589. 

I i J Criticism of belfiy : Thiery, Paris. 1, 77. 

EcclesiasUcai works. Groe Cilllou; Cherpitel, AutobiographU: 
Thiery, Paris. 2. 618. Rue Lhomond chapel: Thiery, Pam. 2. 225; 
Legrand and Ijndon, 1, 176. St Sauvcur : Thicry, 1, jOb b. 

BonAomme, 24; Quatnmite, 1834, 7; and see under Poyet, ch. 14 
above. 

Cha^^'stwivelattoBMintpfv about 1770, see Towmier, 1943, 35: 
for pio)ects for Bordeaux see first note on Chal^ln above. 

Katlof 1770: Gruhcr, 7-1 Al: Croy (2 '12 Jfl.) compared Chalgrin s 
hall favourably with tht; uae by Louis (see ch. 9 above) as being less 
fussy. 

1 <■'< Works lor .Motnieur: Mautecoeur, Histoire, 4. 102 5 (his pat- 
rorui^Jc) Brunoy; Dulaure, I, 16-8; R Dubois-C^irncau. LcCormeJe 
."'I'l ifkf j Uruniiy (1774 1791 j. 1909, Work (or \Udamc at 
crsjjllcs. Mill\ 19'>7, lift, CA. WA 8.t 95: Scott, mApulto. 1972, 
j90 9. Work lui the mistrevs ol Monsieur, .Mmc de Bjlbi. at 
Versailles: Ganay, 1911, 7J-4; J. Robiquet in B>,HAb. 1920, 
219-21 ; Jf. 118-19. For Monsieur himself: Gerard Walter, Le Comu 
dt AmnoMe, 19M: Oberidrch. 2, 2S7: Viffe Lebrun, Souveaira, 1, 
71 : Crequy. 5, 35; NAAF. 1B72. 102 (bit hoosehold). 

ir.tcn j.<r.: to comte d'Aitols: NAAP, 1B72, 104; Duchesne, 1909. 

121, iicrn, 1. 54. 

Vial's work lor Chalgrin: Vld, IB. 

EkcDoBtoAGadcov: PV. 8^ 74(7 May 17W); laMay 178B ftiiward 
aboovertook Chal^a for member s hip of the first da«(PV. 9, 183). 

chalgrin s ivile: Dubois-Corncau, 220 1 (niarridgcj: C Stryicnski, 
Deux Victimes de la Terreur. 1899. I47H. (execution ol Mmc 
Chalgrin, who had l>een separated from iter husband since 1782); 
Vigee Lebnin. MoiMNrs. 29-30, 73-6 ^ler Greek supper). 



NOTES TO THE TEXT 

adatkns widi Voltaire: see under de Wailly, cfa. 6 above; Oallet, 
197Z24. 

Clialgi in'i manner and appearance: OuatrLTOerc. l.-iM 21 

Work at St-Sulpicc Thicn', P.ifis, 2. 42911 ; Lcgrand and Landon, 
1, 126, Lcmcsic, Y. 1. Pro|Cvts shown by Souttlot and Pattc: PV. 7, 
J22 (22 I)ecemh<T I7fi7). .ind ». 2, 7-9 |11 ),itHi.irv .itid 7 March 
1768): Patte, Mcmoays. 17f,9, ch, 8 Oudoi M.k Liiirni , (..iLct, 
1972, 175: Ijndon, Atv.jlcs. 10 (ia<)5|. 1 5 (attribution o( door of 

ccmctcrv ol st-SuipKc): RSBAD. 1882. 275 | work at QraoMyel): 

Gjllct, 1972 168 ll jurcnt succeeds SeriMndimi), 

Hurr.ish;nj; i!l St Sulpice: Blondel, 17j2-iI-i, j'i 1<>7. vinsv. the 
columm of the oi;gan case already in place: forde Wailly s pulpii see 
ch. 6 above. 

College de France: oonKmpwary description in Jmmed des beaux 
arts et des sciences, 1775. 1/3, 147fr.; Thicry, i^orii, 2, 303ff.: BN, 
BsL, Ha48 (volume of Chalgrin's drawings). 

1)6 Pilali dn Luxembourg: Lcgrand and Landan, 2, 2, 61; Oiiatave 
Hndifeld. U Mais dit LuxenAourg, 1931; AAF. 1927, 234 
(sculptuK by Mouclqr tnnsferred there). 

Decorations for Napoleon: Gucrrini, 67, 79; Vid, 19. 

Arc-de-Triomphe : Gucrrini, 192, 291 ; G. Vautliier in BSHAP. 1 920. 
6 21 : AN, F13 203. 206 (documeatttkm); and see further, ch. 15 
above. 



Ciuipta 9 

137 Gondoin : the m.un cirly source is Qu.itrfrTif re's Utf. ItSil. 192 211, 
based on his .\'.i;icc /ijiforii^uc de M. Ovniiom. 1821, and the 
abbreviated version in the Vies. 1830, 2, 329-36, also Thienu - 
Beciccr, 14 (1921), with bibliography; Hautetoeur, Hiitosn: ^. 
242-7; Kaufmann. 1968, 167 8; Gjllet, 1972. 16! 

Opinions of the Ecok de dUrutgie: Thieiy, Pahs, 2,3M;PV,9.9 
(13 Much 1780): QuamniiR; 1834. 201. 

Gondoin in Rome: quotations from Quatvemte, 1834, 203; dao CD, 
11, 398; JVA4i'. 1878, 43 {conae); the rules of the Academy 
competitions were relaxed on ouer occasions fbr p rtnig fa of tlie 
king, for example in the caaeof Charpeittier, the aon offlie Marly 
gardener (CO, 11, 427). 

138 Condtrin in London: NAAP, 1878, 78, 3 September 1766 (letter 

.■rM!;pI.!ining that the air was bad for his health). 

Gondoin's furniture: Vcrlet in Ci4, May 1956. 92ff.; M. Jaillot in 
GBA, 19M, 1. 307 (deoHathmarraoni at Vcnaillcs); Erikint 1974, 

186-7. 

Ll Martiniere (1696 1781): quoution from Besenval, 144: scealao 
troy, 1, 197; Du Barry. 3. 328-9; life by L. Dcsaivrc, 189$. 

Status of wmgery: quot a tion from Mereier, HiMmh, 8, 116. 

139 Early projects for the Ecole: Gallel, 1972, 140, mentlonsoneof 1770 

by Amould: Belanger. AuiohiPi^raphie, mentions a project of 1774 

lor .1 site on the Qu.ii de l,i Tn-.i-nclle 

Tm' ! l iiU- di- Clnri:r>;if : M,-7nii!rr-. rf(,%. 7, Kl 2 ( 17 OctiiHcr 1771), 
I " Lit t r ]77-l| : i.omernjx?r.lr\ desi. r .-.ir |. i:; iii 'i'L.T7Iij/ JeS 
i\-au.\ am c-i iuemes. 1774. 1/2. 185 90; PV. 6, 166 (16 August 1773) 
(tiw Academy aee tim profaAi^; Ooodoln'a own Oeaci^pliaM des 
Scobs dt CUnosle. 1780; Ttdfay, Paris. 2. 361-5; Legpand and 
Landon. 2. 3, 63-7: J. Adhtear in I'AnrAitectiirv. 1934. 105-B; P. 
Huard and M. J. hnhault Huard in BSHP. 1972-73, 109ff. (and 
publishing portrait of Gondoin by Houdon). 

140 Straightncss of facade: see Lindoa Aimakt. 5 (1803). 119-27; 
FOlsson. 19701 342 (Bienbisance replaces ttie figure of the king in 
the main reli^ 

Opinions quoted : Pevre. Ocuitts d'arMttCtun, 1795. 17; HoodeL 

1774, 2. 105; also BLaiJue, 102 3. 

144 Cordelier Site prl*OD: pra)ect by Moreiu of 1780 (PV. 9, 1-3. 10 
January). 

Ui Other pi«4levoluthiiiatyworfct by aoiidoiii:ial(rvciilion in Mais 
de Jttsdoe: Stcia. 69. Some odtcaiix in Normandy falaely 
attributed; see Hsuteooeur, Hbultt. *. 246-7. 

Vives-Eaux: (tuatremte, 1834. 206-B (the site it apparently still 
imdisoovered). 
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NOTES TO THE TEXT 



The Ckdonne Venddme: HinciifieM. 84-95; NAAP. 1889. 244 
(cnimblciiiRit, 1816), 

Louis: no known contcmporarv life, except Lnuis' .-lu;: n.i'^'i 
and no modem monograph, but much mjieiul rccentlv puhlislicd 
by Pdrisct. The voliunes of drawings, formerly inrlieved to hjvt 
been burni in j f\re jl Bordeaux, survive only (urtUlly dunaged 
(qrpescrtpi eauk>gur). Mooognphx by GauUieiir I'Hwdy (IS&V 
«MMsniMaeau(l88l), and. on tiie theatict, nmdent and Gradet 
(1903); alio Maiionneaa in AjmrioM des Sadhb mamtt da 
Diparumtna. SMfjdN da httuoKHls, 24-Z7 Ajiril 1878. 1879, 
151 67: M dcL.. inAHS, 1920. 1. 18-29 (portraits): P. Courteault, 
RHB. 1921. 1. 14-2} (bst years); Thieme Beciter. 2) (I929y, with 
biblio^rjphy; Hjulecoeur, llisloire. 4. 270-87; Kaufmdnn, 1968, 
145; CJjlkt.' 1972. 169 70; Pjriwt. 19'iO 57 (Mme louis). 1959, 
19fiK. 1971, .mci in AiW. Jti .^2 Coni;''c% Jcs .Sixri'(t'5 stix\mtes, 1957 
(summarv ir. BM. I'^i'i 2hm Mosser in 1>F 22'i M. For articia on 
Louis' work at Warsaw and Bordeaux sec turthcr bek>w. 

Louis at the Acadany: CDmpcbtioas of 1748. etc. (PV. <u 102 to 
241-42). Louis was a candidate for election on mny oeeaiioM 
betiMeenlTfi? and 1780. 

I4« Louis in Rome: CD. 11. 132fr. {hrn ct): iOTT ('peu dodb^; toiaet 
1959, 41-7 (drawings made for Cjylus|: PV. 7. 28 (10 Deoonber 
1759) (drawings shown to Academy I 

Early chapels : 1-iURier, 1 7f>5. 114; Thii rv , i:ins. I, 649-50, 654 : Y. 
Clirist in CA. trbru.irv 195.H, IK Jl iMt- Marguerite); I'arisri l^r , 
84 5; Parisct in HHB, 1959. 289 94 (Chartres choir); J. Fbucart- 
Borvillein HSHAl-, 1974. 139 44 |Noyaadioir.c. 17e6-79). 

Decorations tor fetes: Gnibcr, 77 9. 

Works for Wanaw: Pariset In RHB. 1956, 281-97; S. Lorentz, 19S8; 
Pwiiet 19S9.47-$S(lurailuie);B.KroliB«5mvl96(k36-7(patace 
theatre); alio Man in AAP. 1931-32. 225^ (French works ofart in 
Ftmiatowaki'B coUectiaa). Undi' tm^ tar Mand: NAAP. 1878. 
74-5 (application lumeceHaiy), 

ViemoTPttniatovvdciandabonthlmiLaMnti. 10. ll;Sigiir,2. 183 

andff. 

147 Loid^ fnU name: Btikaen, 1974. 203. 

Bestlval hall: Gniher, 81-Z and we tinder Oialgrin, ch. 8 above 

148 1.1 Core .\rd,ischcff. 142 V ^22 J. 369 and 377; Croy. 1, J19 

The Ik-N-mvon intcrnlani i* . Ehe basic study of Oanay in KAAM^ 
1926, 1.217 2 i .ind 29ilT ; Cistjn, 21 TIT. , alwi CA, November 1967, 
106 1 1 The (al5c d.itc of 1776 for the design of the Intendanoe 
appears to derive fron MatioaiMan, 434-8. tlie other partlculariy 
imposing Intendanceof the period is that of ChSlons; See F. Beriand. 
L'HiHci ..Ic yiriU-Vitmcc Je CAii'npiixW, 1928 

Richcheu listrce. I'lil, and /.c Xhvtxhul i!c ."Vk ^c.'.'cu ilh''i> i 
1917. es[X'Ciall\ 10)1). (pjtronaj;c'l and JJi> |rcljl.iins with l-<iijis|; 
Aculi-niic ;lcs S^'it'Oct-s. Index , an aiiuistn^ tnKik it) l:ijglish is Hu^i> 
die <- /■.'•>; i:i'i:icrncin of the BcJahjnirvr. 1965. Richelieu's 
patronage: Clailcl. 1972, 97-8. and 164 (Goupv); Estrec. 1921, 
297ff.; EfUtscn, 1974, 218 89. 

OpiniaasorRididjeu: Walpolc. 6, 372 (in 1765): Du Bairy, 1. 89; 
Criquy. 2, 202. 

!»iuis' proicci fi<i tb.e Ciirtitdle : Ij l-ctlc U'< IH, 

H6tcl dc Richciku: Parisct. 1973, 88 90; Thiery, Paris. 1, 149; 
Wilhclm in BMC. 1967. 1. 2-14 (dccoratio« in his Flace des Vos|es 
house). 

Eighicentlt-cetitury Bordeaux: Firiset, 1988 and see itttther below. 

Bordeaux theatre projects by Soufnoi rv. 6, 329(1 August 1758). 

Baireau at Bordeaux: Pariset, 1962, 85-99. 

lonis' tlieatie: Lmdif' a««n Satle tk ipecuck de Bordeaux. 1782; 
Marlooaeau. 103-431. and a«iae(eUi«sd«Victer£4iids,/77lS-/ 777. 
18S8; nudent and Gawdet. 19-27; Araaud DeMbivetry. HSstoln 
det tkUtrfs dr Bordeaux. I860, 3)fr.: Oesenl|pf<an Usuriqut de 
Bofdtaux, 1785. I54rr. (giving die original colours); Bordeaux 1973 
exhiUtioii. 425-9; Pariset. 1968. 591-616; Oourieault tat RHB. 
1914-17 (Lhote's piaject); Aidascheff. 185ffi (Dupte de St-Maor). 

ISO Social UfeoriMii»:V«nidattaBdGaudet 51 (Louis' ArincrcilHp^fiwtii 
at the OrHsa* tiwalr^: Oeaia 1. 357 (Mme Lotds plays at Mme de 
Gcnlis' Salon); Wilaon. S9S (Mme Louis pbys at Diderat's birthday 



party): Rsriset 19SO-57, 270-9 (idatioas with Diderot's daughter) ; 
Mhn^res seertts, 22, 42 (17 January 1783) Qourney with Gictiy]. 

Louis' difficult character: Diderot. ComsprnJarxe. 15, 256 p8 
July 1781); Memotrts xecrei<., 2\. 207 H |27 Sipcember 178J). 

m Masonry of the theatre: Marionne.iu. v-,\ I ('dou' of Louis); 
diagrams of dm maaoniy in Gaullicur THardy. 

Gabriel'* Louvre Staircase: Tadgeii. lig. 169. 

15) OptnlonsorthMMn: tMle. 1782. ii5. ii7; Young, S8-9. 

Louis and the activities of his followers in Bordeaux : especially 
Pllrisel, 196H, 616-45: Courteault, 1912, Lavedan in AAF. 
1950 S7. 291 0 P,iri5et in y4nnd/« Ju Mh/i. 1964.54} 54 (Combes, 
for whom see also Parisct in RHB, 1973 (extract pagitutcd I 90)); 
M. Mosscr Jn PF. 101 2; MHF 1972. 2. f>0 1 (Ch.neau Rabaj; 
Boycr. 1933 (Salic pour Ics Assemblecs|: J T Mouillcscaux, in 
MHF \')Ti. 1. 66 "1 and his catalogue Architectts bordelais et 

nm-.'.j'.w r \ :.<r, s h- ! htstoindttaiddueiiutaiixAnkbm 

iVJunu;;iui'tv JV Hir JfJti.\, 1970. 

Le Bouilh : Ganay, 1948-5 3, 2, 3 3-1 ; Parisct, 1 97 3. 90^ 1 ; M. Binney 
in Counuy Ltfe, 13 January 1977. 70-3; La Tour du Pin. 179 
(coaunlssionii^ of diltesu by her finkcr-ln-law). 

Due de Chartres: espedallv Britsch, passim. 361 (education of 
children) and 403 (approval of George lU); Eriicien, 1974. 65 and 
165 (patrtini^): Giilet. 197S. 181 (Htee). and in BMC June. 196a 
S-IS; PItee; Auubi^pvpUe. 

154 The Falaia-Raiyal: Thiery. Airij. I. 236-9; Mceder |1797), 3. 
93-128: Britsch. 311-51 (310, trees); Champier and Sandoz. 1. 

4n-<4; .VN K4 2m (donimen(alion(: Ricr. 14 l5(dl«US). 

157 Limited admission for lower classes: Britsch UO. 

Opinions of the Palais-Royal: Oberkirch. 2. 234 (unpopularity of 
fiuttsg of trees). 235 (derivation firom 'Place SL Marc'); Thralc. 198. 

Precmasonry : especially Britsch, 22^57: Gentis, 3, 12 (contingent 

of freemasons for opening of Bordeaux theatre) 

Thiery on Palais-Royal: Thiery. Paris, I. 265. 266 

Later theatres: TItiiry, Part'., 1, 7)i; Legrand and Landon, 2, 3.87 
and 89; Landon. Aimaks, 11 (ia06X. 131: Doooet. cb> 4, 8, 14and 
21; Piudcat and Gandet. 29-46. 47-58; Bannister. 234. 



PART THREE 
Chapter 10 

m Ledoux: apart from the Autobiographie (in lull in (rallet. 1979. 

1 34 6). there arc conlcm(V)rarv hir>graphies by .l(acques| C|ellerier|. 
1M)6|B1. Duplessis 1 ( )2| . .1 shnri notice in AnnaSe-.Jtr t iirchUecturc et 
Jes jri\. 41 (20 NuM-niher ISOiil, 665 7; Landon, ,4fiTU.'CJ. Sj.'tin dc 
ISOS. 1 111 14 iikntitvini; JC js Cellerier; notice hv Rimcc in vol. 

2 ol the Anluu.i:.<c |L{^17|: 8 (18131. 'les' hi/jrreries de 
l.rdiiux', /<• ,VfaY.--i'; r",',i'"i"M,'U'', I.H'iM, 7~ 4 K.v,:tm,i;in in Th)emc 
Becker. 22 (1928>, in Zatsihrijt jur hudende Kunsi. 1923 30, 38 46, 
Von Ledoux bis Le Corimsier. 1933, in Parnassus, October. 1936. 
16-18. and in JSAH. 1943. 12-20; also, 1952, 474-537, and 1968. 
162-7. Rosenau in B Mag, 1946. 163; Hauteooeur, Hisieinr. 4, 
270-87 ; GaUrt 1972, 169-70. 1970. and 1974-75 : M. Mosser hi FF, 
173 R; Vhi.Wisn- .^n-hilecls. 1968.66-149. Levallet-Haug, 1934, is In 
many ways still the best monograph, though now partially out of 
date: Marcel Raval and l.-Ch. ktoreau. Claude-Nicolas LeJimx, 1946. 
provides.! useful corpus of illustrations, though the bibliography is 
unreliable (iailei. !97i i;ives much new information on Ledoux's 
Wi)r!^ in F-iris, oul .in cm client oibhiijiraphv Other receni litcr,>;uic 
h.is Mresscil thi \ i'.;iin.ir', , h.ir.tcterof ledoux s work Yvan Christ, 
Pn>i,-f. ,•! ..•,'!V\-.;,'i. .'iv ,,V c ;,!ui/c-iVic()KJs i,cii<><4». 19bl. and (with 
lonel s;chein). L Ocunc c; IC5 rrivs dc CUiiidc-Ski^Lis Ledoux, 1971; 
Bernard Stolofl, L'AfJiiire Claude-Sicolas Ledoux, 1977. One certain 
portrait of Ledoux is known (pi. 201 above), in addition to the 
eqgpavad finntimisce of the Archiietture: the pendant showing 
Mme Ledoux and the younger daughter (pi. 224 above) has been 
rediscovered by Galiet (1974-75. fig. 25); a sketch by Marguerite 
Gerard, now in the Musee Cognac^y. suppoeedly shows LediMut at 
full-length, wiiile a family group in the Baltimore Museum of Arts 
suppoe^y showing the Ledoux Gunily must represent another 
archiiect and his family. 

Quotations fimn CeEerkr and Ledoux : qcllcricr|, 15, 4; Ledoux. 
AnJtilectMte, 16. 
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NOTES TO THE TEXT 



MO Expedition with Bcckford: Oliver, 171 t)2. 

The engrJving^ jnd dieir chronulugj- : see HerrSUnn, IMOI, Md 
Ljngnvr, I960. As well M the engravings in the ArchUeetutt, two 
other volumes are known containing eiignving^ which differ froin 
the published collection, one in the BibiioiUqiie Ooucfi KL Ka. 
1C9, and oat fenncfly the C^lhiaii collectloii. 

Pin- Cnffin: DRF Aldis lOfl 

The die Godot (or Militairc): Frcron in L'Atttke iitteraire, VI, 282 
(noted bv Kaufinum)] end Gollet hi BMC, June 1972, 12-17. and 

1979, 61^5. 

l«l Eiux t\lvrits: fee AlmaiUKhtvyal. lor example. 1760; Uallci, miZ 
(Oiviler); Lenoir, Auiebivgnphit: Thiiry. Paris, 2, 4S (adminit' 
tmloB). 

Earliest works: Gallct, 1970. 68 71, and 1979. 12 19 

.Maupertuis Lcdoux, Adlohii>i;>jpliit: Rivicre, 4<>ir. (the chateau of 
:7i 1 22tt (the i>u-ncr): Vigcc Lebnifl, Mtmoln. 110-11 (ilnBaif 

new th.ilcjul: Gjllft. 1979, b» 9 

.Mmilesijuiou Jiid ihi- lliH:^u,irt Limilv ThirlOO. 39Si Dtl Barry, 2. 

l3»-9; Brltsch, tM> (reUuons with Orleans drde): CMquy, 7, 87 
(RiMdeat Hocquwt); Boiher, index. 

Garden^ of M,nipfrtiii'i : M*r under Brongnijrt, ch 1 ^ ,ilxn'c. 

The H<i!t:l Hcn.•^^uar^: see Gjllet, 1974, 1 12 IpUn), jnd 1979, ht> 7. 

Other early patrons of Lcdoux: Gallet. 1974 75, for his relations 
with members of the Ljmolgnon family jnd the cisr bniughl by 
Ledoux against his pjlrun.s. The Baron de Thiers may have been Ihe 
owner of the house where Cooum lud already worked (BSHAF, 

M8tel d'HsUwyl: Ledoux, AutohiO}(raphif : Thiery, Purls, 1, M4; 
Levallet-Haug. W^I ; Clallel. 197o! 72 }, 1974 7S, 140. and 1979, 
68- 71; I.uthy. 2. »7}; Aldiv 1 M (d'AU mhert living nearby); A. de 
Champeaux in OliA, 1K92. 1 2i2 Ijuritls Irurn the hdtel). ScC alsO 
Hermann, 1960, 202-3. and Ungtker. 1960. I45-&. 

Id The Comte d'Hallwyl: see Oberkirdi. 1. 261; Dleiignnairr 

hi-iionauf ft hiographique de la Sin.w 

164 WatcTScUers: sec Mcrcier, TaUetJu. I, 90. 

HBletd'Usi*: Bhmdel, 1774. 1, 2->'> f>; Thiery. PuiT.. I. 461 ; KrafTt 
and Ransonitetle. 7S 6 (1767), jnd KralTl, 1818, 2'> 6; U'V.ilk-1- 
Haug, 41-3; Galld in HMC. 1969, 2, 2-23, 1970, 71 and 1979, 
7>-6: VIel de Sl-Maux. 38, n.29 (Ugeay's approval of the gateway). 
See abo Hcnmuaa. 196a 198-201 ; AfC N m Seine 12«$ (dnwteif). 

Due d'Uzes: L. d'Alblousse. HiamrtdtsDucsd'Vzis. 1887. 237fr.; 
Ooy. I. 194 (presence M king's table): DBF.s.v. Crussol, Fran«ols- 
Fnirr..muel ; fijilet, 1972, 184 (Rniis>.rt wnrks on town hull of U/t-s). 

Uzcsand Voltaire : Voluke, 20, no. J970 (27 August 1751). lor lirsl 
exchange of letters. 

166 Bonnelles: Siren. IM (with illustration): Erdberg, m and fig 67. 

167 Binouvilk: Soulange Bodln. 1. 16 22. and in BSHAf. 1923, 166: 
Levallet-Haug, 43-1; OaUeC 1973, 1»7 (s.v, OeviUkrs de Maisoo 

Rouge). PrafetMrtangiwrltindly pointed out to nethecxlstenceaf 

the earlier chatcju on the site 

Marquis de Livn,' ,ind his l.uht r ClJ, 10, i88 (Natoirc's work lor 
Livrv); Croy, 1. 71 i tr In Litiims with king); DuboiS-CDiacaili 277 
(suppression of post of Maitre d'Hotel). 

Engravings of BteottvUk: see Hemnana, 1960b 192-S.an4Lai^g|wr. 
1960, 137-43. 

IW Mai de MbMMrency: Croy, X 76; lUify. Porit, I, 146-7; 
Langner, IMO, 146; KnOi and Ransonnette. 40 (177^ BL ANmub. 
G-7: Levalletflnig, 46-7; Langner, I960. 146; Calkt 1970, 85-6 
(pnldicatiaaordiecoiBlnctand ittdntwiqgii AN. Ittn. Oeni,, LH 
(477), S Jamofy 1770), and 1979. 76-8. 

l-l The Ixi^nv Limily D.N'. 14, 399-401. 

Due dc .Montmorency Luxembourg: see rspeiijlly Leslrade, 
Au:i)\i.^'^f^hic. toi the architectural pretcnsn nv ul the Due de 
Montmorency; Crequy, 1, iO-1 ; Brltsch, 229 JO (the masonic lodge 

IheHStrideMintniinncy.nieSl-MiictTUify.fVirls, 1,448-53; 
Perlbi, Auu^Bgnflrie; Gafkt 1972. 169 {s.v. La Catpantiei^. 



Prlnccisc dc Mununorcncy and her garden ,it Boulogne-sur-Seinc; 
Croy, 2, 272and )lb(hcrvisit to hnjil-iiid Jtid garden, belore 17b7)i 
and 440 (her relations with Mme du Barry); Llgne, 176-7; Due de 
CboiseuL Memoires, 1904, 230 (her amUtilMC ibr iMT httshiad). 

172 UdOUX in England : Gallet. l979,48;ibrCUvCbi>iVB(ldnwta«nra 
bouse or his, Clermont', appears hi Bdangm's 'English' sketch- 
book, see ch. 13 above). 

Ledoux's Gunily : the dossier of Ledoux's ancst. AN, F7 4774, gives 
deails of his wife, rathrr-in-law and his daughters, and further 
details about them and their properties are given in legal papers in 
AN. Mill. Cent. (espedaUy XXVm (S60). 7 Januuy 1793, na fiirther 
bdow). 

Ledoux's honae: aee pracedlag note; Oliver. 173 (Bcclifted's 
opinion); Gallet^ 1974-73. 141. 



Chap I i'r ! 1 

17J The Hutcl Ouimard; Thiery, Pans. 1. 145 6; BL Album, 6, and 
16^18; Kralft and Ransoniictte. 49 (1770); LevailaMlai^ 26-8; 

Gallct. 1970, 92 (n. 62|. and 1979, 82 6, 

Mile (iuimard .irui mt I ■> . i-. Campardon I. li.d R, de 
{iontourt. Lit Oupruni. I.****: Arvi'lJnwj. 190 1 |her lovers); Vigee 
lebrun, Mtrrioirs 9i; Du R,irrv. 1 iil ; The Prince de Souhise: 
quotation from Besenval, 2)2; sec alvo Du Barry. 1. 18; Cellcrier, 
Auubioigntphie{viork forSoubise, and for the L'Hopitals), Border 
Vlsme, especially 60-2; Thirion, 300 and 432(r.; Du Barry. 1, 68; 
OufiMt, 1. 4-S, Another of Mile Ouiaaard'a kwata, the Blahop of 
OrMaiM, was Ttvuard's patron In the dcpaitnem of the BoonoiMts 
(see di. 8 above). 

Sale of the house; Thiery. Paris. I, 719. 

174 Guhnard'shouaeatPsnlin: Thirion, 432; inane, 60, 77. 

Grimm's opinion : CI.. 8, 167 (March 177 5). 

House projects of Miles I>ervieux and Arnould; see under 
Brongniart and Belanger. ch. 13 above. 

Visit of Joseph 11 and Paul 1 to tlie Hdtel Cukmard: Ledoux, 
AreMtectwv. 32a.. and tee note on ch. 12 bdmr. 

175 Walpole s desinpiinti Wjlpole, 8, 76 (2^ August 1771). 
BJondel s comments Hlondel, 1775, 2, IfWiT 

176 Rtie du Faubourg-Poissonnicrc houses : Thiery, f'anx. 1, 486; KralTt 
and Ransonnette. 20 and 32; Levallet-Haug,' 29-32; Gallct, 1972. 
16»-7a 

Other houses: especially Gallet. 1979. 81. 97 102 Hdtel de 
VaIenllnois:ThUry, ftiris. I, 141, Work on the Hotel dc Cramayel. 
177^ : BHVP. NA Mss 182. 437 (Lcdoux also worked at the Chateau 
i>l Crjm.iyel, as did Maclaurin {liSBAO, 1882. 273). Cramayel was 
tl',L hiothcr-in-law of J.-B. de La Bordc one of Mile Guimard's 
li.viis. v isme, 17). Hotel deSl-Gcimain Tiiic. ', r^jris, 1, 143;KnSt 
and Kansonnctte, 23 (1772); Gallct, 1974 140 

Mme du Barry: quotation from Cobban, 1. 94; see especially the 
memoirs attributed to her (Du Barrv in general bibliography); on 
her patronage in general, Erikscn, 1974. 74, 91 2 and 12i 4. and on 
her tastes, Du Barrv. 1, 280.. and 2, 182 \ jnd 2':.1 2 Alvj Ch. 
lJj\illjcr. /.o Po-^f!j:niS jc Si-i'n-iJc MmeJu B^:rr\. ih^n; I ,i Fertc, 
I'l Ihtt intervention in the commissioning ot the Comcdic- 
funcusci: D. VVildenstein in GBA. 1%2, 2. 363 77; P. M. Biabalin 
(jHA. 1'i«)0. 2, 207 26 (portraits); Scott, &0 71 

fouvcv :ennfs iU .Mhum. 7, 1 .nid .10 I . \lr'?untfs so rc(v. 21, II J 
(10 Srpii-mli.T 1771 I, .,nd 24. 1 B4 7 |2II luly 1772|, Kr.i(ri. 1812, 1 ; 
AN, 01 149<^ idiK umcnl.ilionj. AAF. 1851 32. 27lt 2. .ind 1838 Ml, 
2~0 I |stul(nur.il divouiiom. jnd 1927, r>b. Levallet-Haug, 
17 21); Ciilleux in HAAM. 191';. 1.21* 24 and 2, 13 48; ACF. vol. 
1 : Gallct, 1979, 86 92. A positive error in Du Ban^O^lJ is the 

the site, the Doc dePemfalivre, who liad died then In 1768 (Brttsch, 
94). Ledoux's work at Pont-aun-DinMS for Mme du Barry, after her 
disgiace. is mentianed in Du Barry. 4, IS. 

Mae du Barry and the Abb^ Terray: Croy, 2. 314. and DaMn, 
Turgot, 1 53 : for her promise of the cordon noir to Ledoux, see AN, F7 

4774 

Wesenution at court ; especially Croy, 2, 363fr. 

177 Dtt Bany In ptisan: Ortqny, S, 128. 
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NOTES TO THE TEXT 

HerMtitUdetoMllc Guinurd: Du Barry. 1. 61 2 

Roofs of diSteJU and basement ot the pvilion: Langner, 1%0. 
148-50, and (>allei. 1472. 118. 

I7t The stables of Mmedu Barry :Levalkt-Haiig,47-S0baDd in Umietfe 
I htstoire de VtnaiUts. 1933k 6-11: turner, IWa 144-9; Gallet, 
1979, 92-6. 

1*0 Etabotttie: A. 4e Vlime. Estai ktsurique Mtr Bauhmne. 1914 (no 
references): Krafft. 1812, 8; Tableau pittorestjue de la Vallie Je 
Montmorency, n.d., 5; Levallei-Haug. ?2-4; Raval and 

Maccau,S2;ACKvol.2:Ungner. I960, 1 46-8 ; Gallet. 1979,78-81. 

St-Lambert's works : quoted in R. l-.irj;her. Life aitd Utters in FnuKt, 

Tfcf F.y,'i.'.-i-T,"r tVT.'i.n.'. 180. 

Ledoux and IX-lilk: vrech. 12.ibii%'e 

III The saltworks and the ideal town ; Pevsner, 1 976, ch . 17 (factories) ; 
Lcdoux, 35fi. ; Pierre Boye. Lea Salines el le sel en Lorraine au XVIIle 
sthie. IW-l, 12fl. and 2MT.; Cobban. 1. 58^9 {ihegahelle): Uvallet- 
HauR, 61 7S. M, Ozouf in/ifSC 6, 1273 ioA: H C.r.iham in 

Apt'lii'. 196.i. 184 8; Acltuilue Jc CI N. I.nlouv, Sim unifrr en 
Friinihe-Ccmlc. l.es Sahrres royales JArc-cl-Senam,, 1969; M. 
Sabova. in IHA. l'>?0. 1 Jh 8. AR. 1972. 265 9; MHF. 1972. 3/4, 
22-41; N. Stoloti in OBA. 1977. 1. 6S 72: Gallet, 1979. 19 28. 
138-9. For the ideal town see turther below. 

lavaMer's port in the salt tnde: Oevcrcc 3, 145-88; McKie, 132-5. 

M2 Ledottx OB the uTtworlt*; Archttteture. 16 and )5. 

181 Banded columns: Genoa provided in.ir.v c\jniplcs from the 
sixteenth century, and the tashion became popular especially in 
lUwia 1b the eizto niiieiMiilh cnlmy Im«^ lor axaiiipb, Yufc^ 
69) 

184 Kassel: I.cv.illct-Hjux.. '5" H>n; C'olomhii-r, i(. V; i (Kinlur 
1967, 72 81 . The Prince de iioubise married as bis third wife, Anne 
afHHM;tiieaiierortlieI«ultca«enedaickn(ClPD^. l.M). 

IJu Ry on Ledoux: GerLind, 118 21 

185 The Besanvon theatre: the basic study is H. Leclerc in RHT, 1958, 
103-27; also Alplwnsc Deis, Fa^isse hisutrique sur bt eriatian da 
theStrede Besanfon, n.d.; Castan. 233-7; Ganay in RAAM, 1927, 2. 

i 21 : Lcvallct-Haug. 77 91 ; Gallet, 1979. 28 M, 102 8 

186 Udoux on the theatre: AN. 17 4774 ('Republican Th&ilre ); 
Rabreau, 1968, 134 (moral attitude of Ledoux). 

Tlic Marseille ihcairc. E. Bonne! In Marseille, OcIoberyDeccmbcr, 
1956, )"> II. AN, H 1 >59 (donimewntloii. indwdlTig maaatT of 2 
i«bruary 1785, tw. 112). 

Tbe Hacd de TMhnmi: TbUry. Paris, I. ITS^j kgrand and 

Landon. 2, 4, 9: ICrafR and Ransonnette. 71-2 (1780); KrafTl. I81R, 
frontis.: BL Album, 13^15; Levallet-Haug, S3-9; Girtxl de I'Ain, 
Hb 9: Luthv, 2, 40-1: Langner. 1%V 3 9 (the garden): Gallet, 
1972, III. 21. 1974 7'), 172 i, and es|X'Cially 1979, U 40: a small 
photograph of a survlvli^ pavilion In L'iUmtratUn, 17 August 
1 929, 1 7 1 (noted by LevaUet-Haug); AN, ABXK 213-ls (doeuoMii- 

talion) 

.Mme de Thelusson: Crequy. 102^; OtarklKh. 3. 207 (conflrm- 
ing the Ncckers' hostiiitv to Mme de ThiluaMo mentioned in the 

Crc^uy SV>ui >-nm). (Wnxi de I'Ain, 136 (quoting the WlllMt Of the 

patron for her houae, but with no source). 
188 tatorde ai ilte owner: Boyer. 1961, 142 (and alao owner of the ille 

of Mme du B-irry's projected town house). 

1*9 Opinions or the houM;; Memoire s \n:re(A-, 17, 161-2 (30 April 1781^ 
and 17, 253(14 June 1781); Ob«rkircb, 1. 291 (al*o2, 220); see alio 
Mercier, Tabltm. 8, 193, and Lc^rand, Aanaks, 6 (1804), 19. 



190 ViiliofJoeepbn:Clraj^,4,36(IOteiG«lmird),aad43(FBvllieaor 

Louvedennee). 

Visit oi Paul I: Johan Gcoi^ Wille, Memoires el /mirnal. 1857, 2, 
163, 244 (Ledoiix''s drawings sent to Riusia); C{elierier], 6-7. 

11ieCilaiednBfcaii^:K Biggu UOi{»e<rEacoMp(er'776-;79j;. 
1927: TfaKty, Paris, 1, 294; MclUe. 228; Vallentin, Mirabeau. 21 1 : 
Gallet, 1972, 166 (JaUiers de Savault's building of 1789). The 
engraving of Ledoux't praject ia the Kbliotbeque Oouoet volume is 



imeribed at 'onhmnten ITTC. pieniniaHy nfSming to the project 
Hxif. 

rhe Ixrme Gener.ile : Thierv, fans. 1, 319ff editions of the 
AI'Tuinxfi nnu/; .Mercier (17971, 1^7 9; McKie. 57tT, and 1 J3fr.; 
Bosher, passim. 

191 ThcbjmeresithchaslcstudiesareE.FreniylnB.V/fP, 1912, IIS 48, 
and Gallet, l<i"9, 4iv !, IIOIK: jlso 'Thiery. AlmtiriMh, H2: 
Lavoisier, 6, l'>'> (their siairmg), Lcvjllcl-Haug, 1 1 StT : V.iuthier in 
BSHAI-. 1929. 73: A, Miinin. LEUI Je P.ins tri ; 7S9, 1889, 
603fl.; AN, T705^)8 (documentation); AN. N III Seine 885 (plans). 
The exaa number of the barrieres appears to vaiy bom plan Id plan 
(fiffy-five are listed by Gallet 1979, 114-27). 

19} OplnloacofBeekfbf4andlU<iy:OIUvier,172:ttaKiry,lWA2,l«3. 

I'M The Barrierc de Moooeau: Blalkie, 116: Langner, 1963, 8. 

1% CYilicisms of thr b<irnrre% Sfernatn-y ■iexrcts, 30. 40-1 (31 October 
1785)i and cntric-s in (Xtnbcr [>tvcmbcr 1787; Reclamation d'un 
citoyen conire la nouveUe encemte de Paris, 1785 (25, resemblanoe to 
c^iverns. etc.); Lcgnndaad Laodoo. 2, 2, 7, and 2, 3, S3 (Barriitcda 
Trdne, etc.). 

Ledoux's memoln; AN, F7 4774 (not apparently known to Mniy). 

197 Marmontel's story : .Marmontd. 2, 232-3. 

Later histoiy: based on Htony (see general note on the barrHrts 
above). 

Reappraisal of Hw barriirrs : Landon, Annates. 5 (1803), 87 (Italie), 
ISl (■onhoomes); 6 (1804)i 55 (Orleans), 63 (la Villettc), 79 
g ti bMpj ^O ^^lMSj,^ 137 (Ettile); IS (iao7], 31 (VinoemM^: also 

Aix ; Ix;vallet-H4Ug. 103-10; Berluc-Pcrussis: Rimi\ .Mpheran. Les 
Rues J' Aix. 1847. 1, 10 (the old palace). 2. 58 (Lxrdoux s palace): PV, 
9. 163 (29 August 1785) {report on Ledoux's prajecls). 

195 The trial of Mme Mirabeau ; Vallentin, 171(1. 

199 Ledoux's regret at non-oompletioD: Ledoux, AraUlaeMnb 33, n J. 

200 Prisonf«am;Lavalslcr.3,4Sl-9»:Mcne,59.143a'.:tiev(ncr,<k. 

10. 

am Fontai]a'spri8on:BnfaamandH^ger, I43K 

Finttdi p f lto u (puKilauiSB AuinbjBH^njhKf nf CSuon, Odieiiar and 
Ooonmi PV, 9, 223 (17 Mtreh iTSi) piefebvre). 

Mr Mf Mil I Levallet-Haug. 100-1, and note on F^ris, ch. 14 below. 

202 The Sakseval houses: Levallet-Haug. 34; Gallet, 1972, 140 (Aubert) 

The Hosten houses: Levallet-Haug, 34; iCiaOi and Ransonnette, 10 
(1787); Gallet 197X ISS (work of Delarbie); Danlouii, Joufndl, 
1910, 267; AN. N m Sdne 1054 (pUns). 

20) Ledoux on the itevolution: Berluc-Pcrussis, 206. 

Patronage of Calonne : Leecuxc 2, 187. For Calonne's taste in general 

Oeatk of Mme Ledoux and subsequent sales: AN, hBn. Can., 
XXVm (560), 7 January 1793, and 29, 26, 28 and 30 Jannaiy 1793. 

Ledoux's dossier; AN, F7 4774. and 3982 (An VH). 

204 DtelnfaeritauKC of daughter and Inventory : AN. Mln. Cent.. XXXin 
(Ml), 12 and 26 November pavcnloiy), 1806. 

Odletlar and Ledoux: both wwe dinner gnesn at Betengcr's honaa 
in 1806 ptbUethtaue Doueet, ewtaa Slj! Oellctkr U i&M^ 
theanonygMuaattWor, J.C„ of Ledoux's biognpliy inLandon'aliie 
of Ledoux (tee flm note on ch. lOabove)^ 

Ledoux's death and funeral: aee C^Matlei), 16, and AAA, 41, 30 
November 1806, 666-7. 

Banttfe dn TMne project: C(ellerier], 13. 

Vlgpoo and other jmpilf : Vandoyer ifixtra^ 1 Ai^guat 1814; 
VauMer. 1910; Hover. 1933, 266-9: J. Mordannt Crook in Cmmy 
Life. CXLVn. Ztis (DaiMBne). Tbomaa de Thoman wro also 
apparently a piqiil (ace bdow, note on di. 15, ibr hia work in St 
Fetenbuig). 

The pubilcaiton of the ArMttemn: Ihttnr, Paris, 1. 177 n. 
(intention to puhHsh): qellerier|. 10 (wmkln piami); H, N41 B V 
(copy of the prospeetua); Bariue-MnNsia. 219 (Lndonx's opWoa cf 
the prospectus). 
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DdiUe't teCRcnces: I'lm^bmtiim. 17«9-94. dMM K. On DeHlle 

ne, for example, Vigcc LcDnm, Mtmoirs, 14Mr. 

20} Oriticism ol the /ijiiv/urr: 4/14, 36 (I November 1805), 591-4; 
BU. s.v. Ledoux (1819). Jmimai dibati, 9 April, 1804, 4: 'il eU 
tcllancnt figure, pour ne pM dire emphattque, qite nam nc 
pouvoiM. a baucoup pres. iui aocorder comme littnaleur un dcgre 
d'cxoeUence egal i cdui qu'U ppaaide onmnie Hchileciie'. The book, 
aoconiing to Nitot Dufreme. qnued by RaMul* de Limay, wa« the 
work of a madman [BSHAP. 1949, 76 7) 

206 The ideal town: Levallet-Haug, 63-7S: Roscnau, 1957, S7 93, and 
in Uibmhmm. l«3Sk 281-2; JCmbuiui. opedalW I9U; HniflMiiik 
I960. 2M-9:Ungner. 19«0. l5t-<l,and19«3:GaHet 1979,44-92: 

and sec no;c on the saltworks, eh 1 1 .ibovc, 

207 The Imtitul copy ol ihe ,<ln./i((cv((iiiif: see Ledoux, AuUthto^uphie. 
m Iiibnnaatal'aiiwniiin:ManiiiiaKi2.340. 

PARTl^R 

Chapter 1 3 

210 Napoleon on Pans: quoleil by Biver, i), 

Rrcler and Rntaine: tee cfa. 15 ahow. 

Customs housegf tbenie Chnichat: KnSt lUtk. 51 (at 'HaNe de 
dcchargcmcnt deroctml', by Lmmd). 

211 Architecture in St Petenbuig: Hautecoeur, 1912 (with UbUo> 

graphy). 

Bdanger' s elogc of Brongniart : Journal des arts, des actOMei ttdela 
Uttiratun. 239, IS June 1813, 35S 6 

Kwng nia tt! Autobiogrt^hie. liMing main workt: Hknl^ in 
JamiilitrBmplre. 28 June 1813: biography by Brongniart fll»ln 
Ailote dirfa BMirsr, 1814 (giving no works earlier than the HAtel de 

Momessnn. we note below) ; Sil veslre de S.icy . Unmi^nicart (Including 
Inronnation derived from part of a large collection of drawings, (U 
which the other part has onlv recently come to light, sec JF); 
Launay. lt>-^>5 (his famiiv haLkuniund): Hautecoeur, Histoin'. 4, 
287->62; Kaulmann, H>9 170: Gallcl, 1972. M7; Le Bilhan. 

rranc.i-Mat,ans, 98. 

Brongniart at ihf AiMil<-mv PV. 7, ?A4 Ih |Miv/lune ITfiS) 
(Brongniart .ind 1!ol<ini;<T ir n.>mf>eti;ion| K. | JO May 1774) 
{candidacy for membership Hondom choseni : H, 272 1 17 June 1776) 
(projects c.\jmincd|: '•'j (10 [)t'L'jf!i i 1781] (becomes a 
member); 9. 68 (25 February 1782) (shows model lor pump). 

The Hfltel de Montesson and the Pavilion d'Orleans : KrafR and 

Ransonnettc, 29-30(1770); Thier)'. Pans. 1, 145 , La Tour du I'in. 87 
(workings of the two houses). Silvesire de Sacy, 17 21, .Monique 
Hebcrt in GBA. 1964, 2. 161-76 (chai^ introduced by Pietrej; 
Much. 21S. 43S-6 (lhatre). 

Mmc dc Montesson and the Due d'OrMus: Levu, 24>ff.; CL, 12, 
388: Britsch, 156, Du Barry, 2, 137; Hautecoeur, Hutoin. 4. lOMT. 
(Orteans' patrotuge). 

»4 Other right-bank hdleU: SUvestre de Sacy. 24-4 1 : Thl^y, Paris. I, 
189 rralUepied de BoodyV and 147 (Stc-FOix. built for BouiM de 
Vcaelay]; KiaCft and Kansonnette, respectively 21 (1781). and 9-6 
(177}, with altentians by Happe, 1798): plan before alterations in 
Gallet, 1964. 28. Hfltel Dervieux: Thicry. I'ans, 1. 144; Kraflt and 
Kansonnette, 7 (Bmngnlait, 1774; Beku^, 1789); Ganay in GBA. 
199S. 1. 28S ^itan riwwing gwdan). 

3IS Tbe Mtia-tourbon: cipedaDy Mpape, 2, 62-3; and aee nnder 
Peyre, cb. < above. 

Mmc dc Monaco and her patronage: Walpole. 6. 380; Dufort, I, 
1S4: Ou Barry, 2, 111: Picpapc. 2, 57. 62 (relations with Marie 
AntolnetieX US. Ml (pptatenoT Goethe). Gardens at Ben: JF, 139i 
AAP. 1927, ac»; VtUbnmu. 129(bibUagraphy). Brong^rtmd Urn 
Prince de Moumo^ Mme d* Metuco't btisMnd, were BMmbin of 
the same mMoatc lodge (tord, 381). 

The HAicl de Monaco: Thiery, nuis. 2, S81; KrafR and Ranson- 
nettc. 69 70(1784); SUvestre dc Sacy, 27-32; Gallet. 1972. 29 (Mme 

de Monaco's interest in architecture). 

21fo The M.ir(^uis dc .Mf>nlest.ju]nu : kjuotations from Ulaikie, 20<>, Du 
Barrv, 2, 158 4, .mj \ ii;ie lebrun, Mcmoirt,. 60; see also under 
Ledoux, ch. 10 above; Britsch. 436; Siivcstrc de Sacy, 54 5. 



NOTES TO THE TEXT 

Louise de Onndfi and her batdl:n^qM, 2. 10»-1«, 112(theb6liel); 
Thicry, ftiris, 2, 964-3; Kraflt and Samonnette, 61 (1781); SOvestic 

de Sac>'. 57 9; Gaxottc, 1966, 362 5 

Other buildings on the left bank: bilvcstrc de Sacy, 59-62. The 
Archives oi the Order of St-Lazarc : Thiery, Paris, 2, 564 ; KrafH and 
Kansonnette. 65 (1787), The subics of Monsieur: Thicry, Paris, 2. 
964. Bath chanberaf the Ittid de Besenval: Thienr. ftarii, 2. S79. 
Hie Hdtd de OoniaB d'Aineby, nie de Bourgogne : Thi£iy, Ajris, 2, 
369. 

Thegpoundsof Maupemils(see under Ledoux. ch. lOabove, for the 
Chilean): Silvotic de Sacy. 5S-6; alio Youns, 167 (atttibuied to 
Blaikle); VIgie Lebrun. Mtmein. 110-11; Laborde. 157-8; RMere, 
69n'.: Vidlcr. 89 91 (giving what seems a laigely inijiwtiftwl 
reconstruction of the plan of die pyiandd. and MUowing the 
niataken attribution to Ledoux). 

The Oipuehin monastery: Thitiy. Paris. 1, 1)8: Legrand and 
London, 2. 3. SliOdlerler,iUiiaMfgn^plto(proteaof 1778^^ 
434-5; Siivertre de Sacy. 44-8 (47. CapMcRlni af flrenen); Charics 
Oolla*, tAie Punim de Parts. Sa b u-Loiri t d'Antbi, 1932; Evani^ 
1 19-21 (Capuehlm): Ortquy. 7. 87 (the govcmoi's palace at Meis). 

2I« inlluencc on n.ivid Rene Crozet in GBA, I9'j'j, I, 21 1-20. 

Brongniart's own house: Siivcstrc de Sacy. 56-7; Gaxotte, 1966, 
371; LanUn, 57 (Bnn^niait anceeedi Boulue). 

The HAteis Masaenn and CbambUn: XnlR and Kansonnette. 39 
(MasMian, 17ftQ.and 15(Chanblui, 1789);SilveMivdeSa(7,6«-«: 
Gawlte, 1966, 372-6. 

219 Romainville : Thiery, Airfs, 1, 616; Erdbcrg. 179; Sflvestrede Sacy, 

63 4. 

Brongniarl and his family: Launay, \H (marriage in I7b7), 22 (his 
chUdren); Vigee Ubrun, Memoirs. S4. 109-10. 129: Michelle 
Beaulieu in RIMF. 1974. 109-8 (portraits ofhis chUdren). 

Brongniart sale cit.ilugtir by A. ,l Paillel, Bibliolhecjue du Muaie 
du Louvre, N 8)6 7697 (noted hy Silve>lre dc Nacy. ivorks of 
dodkm nos 123 4<>) 

Brongniart in Bordeaux : ljunay. 13 5 (letters): Pariset m HuHcuv. cr 

181 2 19 (summary in tf.Vf, 1966.' 87-8); /-M, 39, 40 (unidcntUicd ictc 
projects). 

Work at Sc\tcs: Siivcstrc dc Sacy, 133 6. 

Mme de Montesson and Napoleon : Sitv««lre de Sacy. 22. 

The Bourse: [Biongniart|. 1814 ('>. substitution of Corinthian ior 
Ionic order); Landon. Anmiics. Salon dt 1808, 2. 67; SUvestre de 
Sacy, 148-54. 

Pfere Lachalse ccmelery: |Braa^lart). 1814. 17 (burfal of EMhcr); 
Sllvestre de Sacy, 144-6. 

Bi'langei (sometimes Belangcr): Belanger's .4i((oMt;gniipA<e; die only 
obituary is apparently (he one by Bdanger's pu^ Mile Lolaeau. 
n.d.; for Belangcr s own writings see BN catalogue {Including the 
Memmem d'nu/ue pubh^ue. I808 (a Halle awe vhis), and the Netts 
insiruetivts. 1814 (see further below)i and notes on de Wallly, 
Brongniart and CHierier (chs 6. 1 3 and 14) for his obituaries of these 
jrchilccls: the diawlngs of Belangcr in seven volumes are in BN. 
tsl.. Ha. '»8 :iHt ; his cvtensivc collections ol drawings .mil h»wiks 
were c.it.ilogiie«:l lor rhe s,iles th.it t'xik place, respect ivcK*. I'itI 
June jnd 22tl June, 1818: there is a dcl.uled modern bi' 'i;-.:p:v, . 
but insutr:c:L-nt>, illiislr.ilcd. bv Stern |1930), with mea.iliiun 
pnrlr,i;; ,iv T i:-,:i>,piive .1 cinc.il-.irc > I .irchitect is in flN, 1 st . N 
2 Suppl.. Bclangci, See also Hjutecoeur. H:s:>h>i'. 4, 302 9; 
Kauiinann. 1968. 170-6: Gallet, 1072. 142: .M. Mosser inPAdS-SI. 

220 Belanger at the Academy : PV, 8. U ! ( 1 j June 1 772). 

221 Early works : see the Autobtographie, and Stem, chs 2-8 iPV.t, 1 66, 
(16 Amust 1773) Mmifinci Ar *>» Hdiei des Gwdcs of the Conte 
a'Artew at Vennutt ahom to Academy). 

Gretten'* gtologleal survey: McKle, 42 (Lavoialer's co H aboiatloB). 

Sophie Amould: Stem, poaaini; Csmpaidon, 1. 1>-36; AmoUliaM; 
especially 43lf. 

The Prince de Ijgne; Vigee l.ebrun, Mfm<:r \. Iii I (1. l.igne s uivn 
.v;, -7,)tr, v 1K27 2t, hi.>gr.iphv by O. I'. Gilbert, 1923; Siren. 138; 
s> nii m I91.9, 4'i4 9,"and tianay hi 69/1, 1948k 1, 367ff. 

(Bcloeil), also Gallet, 1^72, 31 2. 
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Tbe Due de Lmntgnait: qnolatiMiB Ami Sigat, I, 1S3-S: also 
MBiMircs dt Madmobelle SppUe AmoiUd. cd. Laniotlw-tjnjoii. 
1437, 1, I72fl'.: Blaikic. 1 13 (Uuragiuis, his first Preach patraa); 
Cro^. I. I2}and 304 (bis travels), 2. 320 (his garden volcano): Stem, 
I. l6fT. ; Britsrh. 114 (his stables at Newmarket); see also Robert 
BIjck. Horsf-racing in France. 1886, 8-10, and Basil Taylor, StU^S. 
1971. 207 (his jcqulsition of Gimcraclc): Imkx btOgrOpM^ue ol tSx 
Academic dcs sclriKc^s, Genla. b. 209 10 (he Sanidies iokam 
from ihcjtres). H>r Uiuragiuis' own writiiigs sec SH Books 
Catalogue. 

122 Uurjgujis' fMvilion. and baths in general : Stern. 1. 18-21 ; Gallet In 
BMC. June 1972. 22: Ronot. 1959 (public bathing esublishments); 
for tbe bath of tbe Baron dc Beienval see note under Broagnlart 
above. 

Owteiqiie decoiJl]iiM : Hjulnoriir, ?/nf,i(ri-. 4. 481-509. 

223 English sketch hook jnd fcnglish pations : sketch-book in the EBA. 
120 D 20 (see JF, 59 61 1. The gallcrf for Uwd Shelhurne: Stern I. 
4 t.: Gallct in BMC. June. 1972. 19-22, Also McKie, 85 (Shelburnc 
•ind I isc?r. Priestlcv meet IjvijiSiir ui l*.>ris, Oiiober 1773) 

Bdjjatcic Thicrv. Paris. 1. 25fl : .Mtrcier |l797j, i, M 1; Kr.iffl. 
1812, llbf.: Stern, 1, 57-V'j. Uu^litsne. 1909; I t \ Riresticr. 
Bagalt'ile et ses, jardms, n.d.; Georges Pascal, Histoire du Chateau de 
Bas^telle. \9» (ihMrt gukte); ACF, voL 3; B. Scott in ApoUo, WX,- 

476^85. 

The Comte d'Artois: quotation from Oberkirch, I, 296; see also Du 
Barry, 1, 318, and Crequy. S, 4a. NAAF. 1872, 104 (BclaqgsrIIMed 
as his PMHlB Archtonae): Hautecneur, HIsMre. 4. lOS-9. 

225 Oolnkm* of Bagndle: On Bany, 4. 157, 159; Bialkle, 153; 
Obs rk i r ciif 2^ 298, 

CkHde Riudaiid de St-slamei: Vigee Lcbrun. Memoirs. 185 7; 
VteoK. 134-5 (fivoaason): Thh-ion. 232, 458; Bosher, index; 
Tfaieiy, Awn, 1, 12B Mace Vendome house, and salon hy Bdang^); 
Hennltage 1971 exhibition (uble dcMgned for him). 

2» The Mie St-James: Thier\'. Parfi. 1, )lfi., Krjffl. \H\2. 47 102; 
ACF, vol. 13; Ganay in HAAM. 1922, I, J92-B; Stern. 1, 131-47; 
Gallei. 1972. 149 (Ch.iussard) and 162 (GalllBanl); AN, 01 IS«1 

(documenlalion, .il«> for B.ij;ate]le|. 

'L'homnic du ruchi-: i il crkin h. 3. 271 : w also Thinon. ) (J ; J/-. 
1 1 0^ 1 3 (rocks in general) . Y uro va, pi. 260 (grottoat Alcxandrovsky. 
IS20-22). 

BUIkie's opinion: Blaikie, I«>-1. 

Artois' stables and Nouvelle Amerliiue: Thi<T\'. Paris. 1, 73; 
Bf.nnafdot, 111 : - . Siern. 1,93 103; Gallct in B.VIC, lune, 1969, 16. 

Projecls tor St-Gcrmam: Blaikie, 187; Stem, 1, 84 92. 

MMvHIe: Gaiay in JtAAJir. 1923. 2, 310-16^ and 1933, 61, 65; 

Stem, 1. 157 67; Siren. li3-«: J. de Cayeux in BSHAP. 1968. 
127 33 (Roben's work there): Boyer, 1961, 146-8; GalJet. 1972. 141 

eaiwli and 1975, S3: JP. 76; Wiebensoo. 1978. 131 (further 
bUcgtmphy). 

Saottny: KrafTt. 1812, 31 to 36; rrdh<Ti;. ISO; stern 2. 156 9. 

Later houses: Krat'ft. 1812, 2 3; KrafTt and Kjjisunr-.t ltf. 4, 17 18, 
63; Thicry. /'jr;s, 2. hNH Stem. 1. 207 14. and fi. pMsini- Later 
designs outside I'.ins: Kr.iITt, 1812, 9 10. 48. 72 and 91; Stern. 1, 
220 •) 

227 Mile Dcrvicux Campardon, I, 221 27; for her house, Slcro. 1, 
198 206, and see note under Brongnlart above. 

Belanger during the Revolution: Stem, 2. 1-73. 

Theatre projecu: PV. 8, 124 (24 Februaiy 1772) Theatte-Iiallen 
praiect pfcseotad to Aademy), and 9. 244 (23 Match 1789) (fait 
Opera project (or Place du Cwnousel discussed); Stem, 1, 123-32; 2, 

144 9; Stern. 2. im <>\ (Brussels ihciire pruinls). 

228 The abattoir ol Rochcchouati . Sicrti. 2. 218-44. 

The Halle au Ble: Stern. 2. 233 8; Wicbenson. 1973, 266-79. 
Belanger on iron: Stem, 2. 187; the first bridge of Iron in France wa* 
the Runt dec Aiti in Pari*, cpeiied In 1803. 

Oomnondenoe with Fontaine and David: quoted by Stem. 2, 
250-1. 255. 

■danger's account of architectural adminisinition in the last years 
of Napoleon: |J. F. Belanaer), Notes instnictives/iattr/esarcAiiecwset 
emrqsrwMur a , 1S14. lOK (hIsdifBcuItlcB); Sum. 2, 292-304. 



Works nl KH|.i jnd after; Stern. 2, 26I-8.?. ilt, t>i 

BdanMr's death and lomb, eu. : Nonnand, 6 (tomb by his pupils 
Hlloifl'and Laeointe); Stem, 2, 350-7. 



Chapter 14 

229 Damestic architecture in Paris: Hautccocur, Histoitt. 4, 369-406, 
and especially Gallct 1964, and 1972, 69-94. 

Sigur on Paris : Segur, 2. 29. 

The Hole ', df Vilm I hi. rv. Pjris. 2, 590; Krafft and Ransonnette, 
73; Kraitt. 41 t I errand and Landon, 2. 2. 89; Landon. 

Annaley 7 (1R01|, 1 li .ind H 1 1.'(05|, 1 1 I ; II Thirion. Le P,;l;iis Jc ,\i 
Legion d'Honncur. 1883 (3 60, the Prince dc Salm); Henri Torre and 
dnule Diioourtial, le Mais et It Abme de la Ligim d'Homiew, 
1963, and the second author In AAF. 19G9. 9-21 : Gallet. 1972. 10: 
Ganotte. 1966. 1 1 M? 

Thc Prince de Saim sec also Croy. 1, 180; Crequy. 3. 12 13. 

Pierre Rousseau; (lallet, 1972, i8>-4: collection of drawings by 
Rnusseau in the RIBA drawings collection; Thicry. Pans, 1, 449, 
and Ganav. 1933, 55 (the Hotel dc .Montmorency and its Chinese 
pavilion); J. P. Cuztn in IHA, 1971. 2. 91 (caricature of Rousseau by 
ViaccM). 

2)1 The H6tel de Monthtdon: Thlfay, Aarfe 1. 462; Knfft and 
Ransonnette, 67-8 (1706); Gallet 1964, pb 91-3: BN, Bat, Ve 92 

(drawings). 

Soufflot 'le Romain': Gallet, 1972, 185; NAAF, 1892, 127 
(naiTiage): L. Lambcau in CMVP. 1902, 65-8 (bis hone and hii 
idatian la SoueOot): CD. 11. 406 Oetlcr M hi* uncle). Another 
retatUin of Antoine, bis nephew, Dubois, was also an architect (see 
Kiafft, 1812. 65). 

Lequeu: see especially the recent articles by Philippe Uuboy, in 
MMF. 1975. 2, 74-8 (with biblkgnphy) and In II Pu.volo Hans. 10. 
1976. 113-78. Alto Kaubnann io AB, 1949, 130-S. 19S2. 538-51^ 
and 196fli, 185-6; Rosenan In AR. 1949, lll->16i ud 1994 264-7; 

Kautecneur. Histoire. 5, 86-91 ; Gallet 1872, 172-3; O. Metken In 
GBA. 1965, 1, 213 30; the collected drawings of architecture are 
BN. Est., Ha 80-80C, together with a manuscript, Vb 43. 

2U Lcqueu's two chiteau pro|ccis Krafft, 1812, 17 9 and 55 6. On 

then masmiK' uiniKJl,i:ii':i', mi '. idler, 89, 

The lliiiel de Ci.ilMe; Thitr',, Piins. 2. 551; Dumolin in 
HSfiAViiiW.xp. 1421, [A2. Cwoiie. wi.i., 231-5. RirGalUlet(7) 
himself see Valicntin. 133. and .More.ui, 1. 11, 

211 F.lienne- Francois Legrand dislinj(uishcd from Jacques-Guillamne 
Le^rand by Gallet, 1964. 189. and 1972. 171. also Gallct. 1976, 
2<17 a, Chcnesscau, 299 31 1 (and sec under Trouard, i h « alxpvc). 
For the Hotel de Jarnac, see Tbiery, Pons, 2. 365. and Krafll and 
Kanwnnette, 31 (1788). 

Hewy Tnu: Kaufinann, 1968, 184; Oalht 1872, 165-6; bnm Md 
RatwMuiette, 16. 27, 52, 62. 

23) Delafosse : Kaufinann. 1968, 154-7; Gallet in GBA, 1963, 1. 157-64 
(his hoteU), and 1972, 155; G. Uvallct In CBA. 1929. 1. 158-49; M. 
Mossar in PF, 103-13. ¥ot the TItons see AAF. 1927. 23S-8, and 
Bcitsch. 238 (masonic meeting at the Ml»>Tton). 

2M The HAtd de Beaumarchais ; KrafTt and Kansonncttc. 23 4. and 86 
(1790); Legrand and Landon. 2. 4, 31; Gallet, 1972, 107 8. On 
•anmarcbais there is a short biography In English. Cynthia One, 
IteUMf Figaro, 1962. 

UnoineleitaBadtf'; Gallet, 1972;, 171. 

Raymond and the HBtd Ubmn: Gallet hi GBA, 1960, 2, 275-84, 
and 1972, 183: Nomand, 48 (tomb of Raymond). 

Apamnent houses : Gallet, 1972. 66-7 ; Hauiecoeur. HiMirt, 4, 385 
and 406; ThUty. Parts, 2, 426-7 (rue de Tournon). 

23S Stahles:Tlii&7,Almanabh.224ff..and Airis,2.540,S64,678. 

Tlie mbntado stables: Tbiiiy, Barit, 1, 104; Knffi and Ranaon- 
nette. 54(1786). 

Cellcrier (also Cellcricr): Autohioi;raphie : f uncial nuiion by 
Belanger, 2 March 1814 (Bl. Uuplessis 2384); Kaufmann, 1968. 160, 
183; Gallet 197^ 148-9: KraRt and RantoOMtle; 41-2. 48, 77-8 
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and » (worlct Snr dw PriiMe de Soatoe): TUiry. Boris. 1. 91 (Hdtd 
de SiuocHui and 2, SSI (tbHue de I Anibigu Comique]; KraBt 
183S. 96 (TlieitK dcs Vaitttfs; also Legrand and Undoa 2. i. 99): 
BMC. 1960, 2. 19 tpr^ta far Voltaire) ; projects with Poyet : AN, N 
m Seine 409 and^TW (ppM, and Boyer, 1962, 2U (Oomedic- 
naUoine); FJt 16-19 (Rte de b BMcfadoo, 179(^ 

Hractiv: QuMearire, ISH 39Sfr. (2 October in4); XauBnaiui, 
1968, I4S^; GaDet. 1972. 166: 0«5^. 4, 128-4. 

The Comcdic luhentti; iiijcn . ;'u>]\, 1. 182; Legend and landoo. 
2, i. 9J; Uonnel. ch. 3; Boyer, 1962, 249. 

Lenoir: GaUct 1972, 172; nonograpli by MarUn Meade; la 
prepantloa: Thifay, Pari*. 1. 224. 656. 6S7. and 2. 13S: CO. lA 
450: Evans. 67-6; Beyer, 1962, 246, 2S2-3 (CbmMle^tallenne 
projects). 

The Opera ; especially Thi^, Paris, 1 , 5'Mft, ; also Donnet, 108-1 6 : 
AN 01 (.29 (projects for the Opera). 

2M> Gro!, C'jillou : Ugrand and Landoo. 1, 174: O. Zunz in ABSC. 1970. 
A. 1024 6} (development of the area); BN, EiL, Ha 68 (Cherplid'a 

drawings). 

Chcrpilf! : sec ihesjlcof hh cnllfi tiiin il Unuary 1RI0(BN, Fst . Yd 
2-i7\. Willi tKiriif r>r his Sift; O/)/ I i'>'>'J); (ulWt'. 1972, 29 .ind ISO: 
CI). 1 i. 2I.A. j:4h. ii4. WH ID. 420. Thicrv. Puns. 1, 146. jnd 2, 51, 
369 Jiid 3S0; Lcenind jnd Undon. 1. 144: BL Album, 19, 21 (Hotel 
de Chitelet) and BN, Eit.. Ha 69 (St-Baithaeny); BMC. 1967, 1, 
16 19 

241 Choir ol St-G«iinBln4'Auxcrrois: Thiiiry. Porii. I. 405-6; Hcrr 

nunn. 1962, 97-B. Other choir deoorationi. see Laugier, 176S. 
Ulff.; Tliiity, Parts. 1, MS |St-XttdMc) and 2. 212 (St-MMard). 

St^auvetir: ThKry. Paris, 1, S06-7; Legraad and Laadon, I, IS2; 
and sec under Chalgrin, ch. 8 above. 

Povct BN catalogue jfor his many publications); Vaudoyer, 
h'uneratiU-i Ji> jVl. I'owt (9 December, 1824); Kjulmann. 1968. 
1 M). Hjuiecoeur, HiMiitrt: '), SI . Gallct, 1972. 182: M. Mosserin 
Pr, )U2 ): Cellerter. Autohicigraphie (thcauc project); Thiery, Pans. 
1. 227-8 (OufHes' ataMea). 2, 49 (Pont-Si-Mlchd): KraiTt. 18)8. 
88-9 (ArchevSchi stables); SonlkemilW (1788) (contemporary 
crMdsm of Ptoyet, and see also under Moraau-Oesproux. ch. 6 
above): and tee note on Mali-Bourbon, ch. 1 $ below. 

Po\ c['s huspii.il Ki .SLiMu. 1" .1', d) J. MagnacinBSfMVIZAP,? 
(Apr;l 1910), a-i :->, l.jndon. Ar.,uU-i. 11 (1806), 59. 

Poyc-I at thr Academy he was the winner Of the ttCOad pdse In 

the 1766 competition {pv, 8. JO, J6). 

Pavilion de BeHcdiasse: Gallet in BSfC. 1967, I. lt-16. and 1972. 

107. 

Callei N bouse: KraUt ,md KanMinnelte, »7 (177'>), Bl. Album. 2 J; 
Gallct, 1964. pi. 58. 

Privins: Hjuit-ctwur. ifntoire. 4, 159-60; Rosenau. 1970, cb. 4; 
Thiery. AlmunuLh. i9<)tT, H. C. Rioeln JSAK 1953, 28-30: and ste 
under Leduux. ch. 12 above. 

Beaujon: Thirion, 263K; Bosher, 96: Vigee Lebmn, Mtmairs, 
180-3; Andre Masaoa IM Mkme AordHois: AKoalas Btm^im, 
mt-lTaS. 1937: GaUct. 1972, 39. 

Bcaujon's charterhouse, chapel and hospice: Thiery, Paris, 1, S6fl'.; 
Legrand and Landon, 1, lil. and 2, 3. 79: Kraii't and Ransonnette, 
46-7 (1781, charteihouae); KnOt 1838,, 80-3; Boonaidot. 68-73; 
OberUrch. 2. 30. 

>4J GirjuJin cillei in GBA, 1962, 1. 29-42 (CMIlcau o( Les Boulayes), 

and 1 972, 

Hospiuls in gciicial: Pujoulx, iW 14, Hjulccocut, HtM^'irc, 4, 

164-9; Rosenau, 1970, ch. 3, and in AR, 1966, 2S3-i6: Pevsner. 
1976b cb. 9. 

tjVfiisierX report .McKir. 151 (1787) 

Vicl: Pc rouse dc Moncclos. 19*6; Thiery. Paris, 2, 26 J. 

HapttalGochbi:11itti;,itefa;^a64;I.andaa,Anii)<n7(1803), 19. 

241 VleldeSt-Ma•n:ViddeS^Maln,22.hlseritlelsm0rLetlBvaUdes, 

and 47. n. 1$. of Blomdel: Mrouse de Montclos, 1966: see also 

Kjurmann 1968, 161, 167 

Regional architecture: sec in general Albert Babcau. La Villi SOUS 



Vancien rigime. 1880, 365fr.; Levedaa. tMt, 303ff. and 417{r„ La 
Vttksfrantaists, nd.. 146-74, and la VO, 19S8, 1-30 (Plaee Loul* 

XVI): Patte. 1769, d). 1; ArdaschefT, 36Srr. (survey of work of 
lniend.inls). Alx-en-Provence : see under Ledoux. ch, 12 above; 
lejn B<iyer. L'Arrhiteclure religieus€ de I'cpoque dassiquc a Aix-en- 
hoi encc. 1972. Aunis and SaintOOge; Moulin Besanvcm sec under 
Liiuis and Ledi>ux, chx 9 and 1 1, above ; Tournier, 194^. ,\f.jt\iWTs cf 
/iii/fi's pnvf\ uu XVIIItr sihle ii /^MJ.tiO:. 1970. .iiid fv.'i'i'-^i-s 
rurtj.'jjise's, Irur ari-h;Wt'turc Je5 riri^_';nes XVllIr ^.-ivit'. 1954, 
aw i4.n K.itircJU in flS/MF. 1972, 295 324(Bcrsr,indj. Kt whom 
sec also M, Binncy in Country Ltje, 1972, CLll. 634 7, Bordeaux : see 
under Louia, ch. 9 above; nrint 1968. Kion: see under de 
Wailly, OeDoier and Lenoir, chs 6 and 14 above; P. Quarre in BM, 
19m S7-72 (Palais dcs Elats). Loitent: R-F. Buffet in MSHAB. 
1948. 123-41. Orleans: R.-U. Boiici in MHP, 1956, 160-S. Lyon : see 
under Soufflot. ch. 1 above. Stiasbouig. The wmrfc of Iioiatd: M. 
JadotinCAf. CV. 1947, ll-42:H.liai«inAi4Hi4,1927, 1I>76:R. 
Lehni in IHA, 1970, 60-7. 

1 e^ueulx and tflle: i.S. Duthoy in IHA, 1969. 27-32. 

Crucy and Nantes: Granges de Sutgerei in ,V,l.\/ 1S9,h |Njnies 
artists): J. Merlet in MHF. 1953, 161-9: P. Jeulin in MSIIAD, 194). 

67-113: and for Cnicy especially Rabreau, 1968, in iha. 1969. 
182-1, and in SutriaMttcttti. 1976, 4, 45-66: Qrucy's theatre Is also 
described by Young. 1 15. 

145 Vers.iilles under Louis X\'I: lor the y;ener.il tvickground see 
Mautect>cur, Hi.vri'iri-, 4. W 90: Nolh.it 1918, chs 5 7, and in 
,MtV7ioitY5 lie la Socieie des, science's morjU's. Je<i U'ltres cr des arts de 
Sow-er-Otsf, 17, 1889, 19-124: Francastcl m BSHAF, 1950, 53 7: 
Perouse de Montclos, 143-6 (the drawings for the reconstruction of 
the ch.iteau): .M Jaillot, GBA. 19M. l v,.) 

P. -A. Pans: lor fetes in gei1er.il see utidet .\1oreju Uespjoux. ch. 6 
above; A. tiruber in flSZ/.-U . 197 i. 21 i 27 .ilv) .\ i stijjnjrd, A. 
Pins. 1902; .1. Brochct, /tJnen Pam (174'i IIII9}. 1921; Haute- 

coeur, Htstoirc. 4. J09-I4; Gallet 1972. 179; Arrtwii In PF. 244-5; 
PV. % 49 and 68 (11 June and 25 ftbtuary 1782); Decugis and 
Rqrmond. 103-11 (atagie daonratiaaa, far which aee also CA, 
January 1968. 68-75); Giandmaiaaa. 107-8 (admIm noir)^ and in 
MAi4F, 1889, 239; ChenesBMU. 315ff.; Guoy in BAAU. 1924. 2. 
249-64: Haug-Levallet hi BSHAP, 1933, 8»49 (NencbAtel w«in): 
Ronot, 1959: IGRAF 5 

Richard Mi<]uc: brief life by P, Nlorey, Rkhard Mn/ue, 1868: Alfred 
Hacbette in Rrmr Aistenfur, 1920, l-54(bnilly lawsuit), and bit 
CloinmtdtrfeJlcairdVeniaiCfax, 1923 (wltbMography):Ganet 1972. 
176; Gtandmaison, 67 70, and KAAF, 1872, 94 ftHlcs and 
appointments): dc Ganay in RAAM, 1926, 2, 215-28 yardeas at 
Bellcvuc and Versjilles); P, Leli^re. in Milanjics . . . offorts d 
.Vfrirj.vieur I-ranl: C^liit. 19&0(Mique's library), i'jl-6; D, Mejwr In 
GBA, 1965. 2, 223-32 (St-aoud): Gallet. 1976, 213-15. 

24l> Appcaranceof Marie AntoinettersevVljjeelebrun, Memoirs, 52-4, 

t>;-.|ll\- i\ ."^1 t\'!-L',i't.r*^lf h lirpif-.'e) 

Rjmhcuille: sh'in >;uKics (1 1 crintre i 1 94^1 ,uul lie,-;r; :<ir.).;nnn 
(n.d /: ACr. Siren 1 5j< i,2 ; 1' liuth m c .4. .M.iy I95.H. 74. (l.illet, 

1972, ISb (ThcvcninJ; Wicbcnson, 1978, |lurlher bibiio- 

graphy) 

The Petit Trianon gardens: quoUtion from HIaikie, I 36; Oberkirch, 
1. 326; sec also Labordcs.v.Ttianon; Pierre dc Nolhac, Thi- Tnanon 
of Marie AMometU, 1925; Siren, 112-15: Ooy, 4, 217; JF. 126-32 
^meoiix In geneialV 

247 Ijborde on p.irkv I .I'mr.lc ■. •. le R,iinrv 

Fontainebleau: Champollioa-Figeac: P. Verlct inAF. 1961, 159 68; 
Y. Bottineau la GBA. 1967. 1, 139-56. 

Favnioa de Oman: espedalW O. Choppin de Janviy in la Bevm 
frmfoise, 1975, 2; also JF, 15. 

Desert de Kctz: especially o. Chuppin de Janvty in BSHalF, 1970, 
125-48: also Le Kuuge. eahlcr .VIU; Krafft. 1812. 63: Sirht, 115-20, 
and in AR. 1949. 127 S2; Gallet. 1972. 35 and 141 (Barbier). 

24B Dc .Monville: Uufon 1 ''4 '> : jlsn Thirion. 29511.: Vif-iv Lebrun, 
.S^lill'^■t:.••,^. 1 IM.GciKis 1 IIH 4 ..;,.|ri-i ■vr.'., 17, iiO 1(5 

August 1 78 1 , at which tunc the tower house was apparently unbuilt). 
249 Halkle on Monville: Blaikie. 210-11. 

cn. lib: h<i n.'.ir Naples (7): Cbriitia, Ronb 21 October 1976i, 

lot 90 (with Ulusiration). 
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"(AnJ iinportani and pioneering account of French architecture ol ihe 
second halfolllie eighteenth century." 
Francis 1 laskell. iVrw > V*/ A' licvit'w of Hooks 

"Braham weaves architecture so skilliully into history that the general 
reader f aniihar with the great huiUhngsot Fi ance w ill find much to admire 

in its illustrated pages." 
John Ihirklmm Reviews 

"[There has Ixfen a] need for a Ijookoii theaichilectuieofihe period in 
which . . . [Ledoux and Boullee] would be brought into clearer relation w ith 

their contemporaries Fhis is exactly what Allan Braham has done." 

Anthony Blunt, Times Literaiy Supplement 

"Allan Braham'sbook The Architerture of the French Enlightenment makes no 
acknow ledgement ol the curi ent ai chitectui al interest in Neoclassicism 
and, in tact, Braham wants us to see this ai chitectm e as the pioduct of a 
singular society. Nonetheless, w hether he intended it or not. this 
straightforward, well-illustrated b(K>k will make lif e a lot easier f or 

architects who have been pursuing French Ne<Klassicism [Braham] tells 

us a lot about the individual buildings." 
Kli/alieth ( i. ( ii ossman, Pwfpessive Anhiterliire 

Allan Braham's comprehensive treatment of this brilliant and complex 
period ininKluces the reader to the major l)uildings, architects, and 
architectural patrons of the day. A\ the same time, it explores the broader 
determinants of ai chiteclural pioduction: the l apid economic expansion 
of Paris and the main provincial centers and the increasing demand lor 
improved public amenities — iheatei s, schools, markets, and hospitals. This 
generously illustrated l)ook provides a vivid commentary on society and 
manners in pi e-Revolutionary France. 
Allan Braham is Keeper and Deputy Director of the National (iailery, 

London. 
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